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I.    IN  RESPONSE  TO  QUERIES,  NATURAL 
TO  THE  READER. 

Seven  years  ago,  on  the  formation  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Public  Utihtics  of  the  National  Civic 
Federation,  I  suggested,  as  one  of  its  Committee  of 
Five  on  Plan  and  Scope,  that  its  investigations  in- 
clude public  markets.  A  possible  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  food,  evidently,  was  of  pressing  interest  to 
the  masses,  even  more  than  lower  street-car  fares 
or  reduced  rates  for  gas,  water,  or  electric  light. 
But  the  Commission  decided  not  to  extend  its  in- 
quiry beyond  the  reach  of  these  four  items  of  gen- 
eral outlay.  However,  while  traveling,  for  a  year 
or  more,  in  America  and  Great  Britain,  as  labor  in- 
vestigator for  the  Commission,  I  gathered  such  data 
relative  to  markets  as  a  casual  observer  might,  visit- 
ing them  wherever  I  went.  Afterward,  for  more 
than  a  year,  in  going  about  much  on  the  Continent, 
I  continued  my  observations.  Again,  in  1909,  while 
on  tour  in  many  countries  in  Europe  with  President 
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Samuel  Gompers.  American  Federation  of  Labor  1 
took  the  opporumity  to  visit  publK-  markets,  CO  lea 

official   reports  of   their   o,>erations.   and   ascertain 

popular  views  regarding  them  fro.n  representatives 

of  the  organized  wage-workers.     During  the  year. 

following,  while  I   was  assistant  editor  vuth  Mr. 

Gompers.  the  rising  discussion  of  the  cost  of  hvmg 
brought  to  the  editorial  offices  in  Washington,  be- 
sides numerous  letters,  literally  a  stream  of  pnnted 
n^atter  on  the  subject-clippmgs,  leaflets,  maga^me 
articles,  pamphlets,  especially  prospectuses  for  co- 
operative and  other  distributee  organizations   and 
various  public  documents,  including  reports  of  of- 
ficial commissions.     Mr.  Gompers  procurmg  recent 
reports  and  other  reference  works  on  markets  from 
various  European  countries,  1  examined  thn  mat- 
ter so  far  as  my  reading  accpaintance  with  foreign 
languages  permitted.      My   interest   in  the  subject 
deepening  with  my  information,  I  went  in  April. 
iQi-.   to  Europe,  and  after  visiting,  among  others, 
the  principal  markets  in  Switzerland,  I  saw  reason 
to  center  mv  incjuiries  on  the  systems  of   I  an.. 
London  and  Berlin.     These  are  the  only  cities  m 
the  class  with  New  York,  preseming  the  market 
problem  on  much  the  same  scale  and  with  some- 
what  similarly  complicated   conditions  relative  to 
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supply,  transportation,  wholesaling  and  rctailinfj. 
Since  returning  from  I'.uropc,  in  March,  I  have 
continued  my  in(|uiries  in  New  \'ork.  In  the  four 
cities,  besides  consulting  re])orts  and  reference 
\vf)rks  in  the  administrative  anil  larger  jnihlic  li- 
braries, I  have  interviewed  numerous  persons — 
market,  police,  city  hall  and  other  officials,  market 
vendors,  shopkeepers  great  and  small,  sociologists 
of  various  tendencies,  and.  continually,  "the  man  in 
the  street."  iMually.  within  the  last  few  months. 
Mr.  (lompers  has  obtained  from  certain  American 
cities  official  replies,  more  or  less  in  detail,  to  a 
scries  of  (juestions  relative  to  their  respective  tnar- 
ket  systems.     To  this  matter  I  have  had  access. 

Though  much  of  my  work  on  this  rjuestion  has 
been  done  while  I  was  engaged  with  the  .American 
Federation  of  Labtjr,  and  1  could  not  have  obtained 
my  information  readily  without  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Gompers.  in  no  wise  is  he  or  the  organization 
responsible  for  my  views  or  my  treatment  of  the 
facts. 

I  make  this  statement  in  order  to  anticipate  the 
necessity  of  replying  hereafter  to  a  natural,  and 
reasonable.  (|uery  on  the  part  of  readers  as  to  whom 
I  represent  and  as  to  how  1  have  been  able  to  ac- 
cjuire  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  which,  I  recng- 
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nizc.  has  iinparteu  to  my  assertions  and  views  a 
vein  of  authority  and  conviction. 

The  direct  result  uf  my  investiijations  has  heen, 
I  heheve,  to  ([uahfy  me  to  point  out.  in  the  hght  of 
tlie  exi)erience  of  other  j;reat  cities,  the  sliorlc^t 
and  cheapest  possihle  Hues  from  the  producer,  near 
and  far.  to  the  very  door  of  tlie  consumer  in  our 
metropohs  of  N'ew  York.  Of  first  importance  in 
my  recommendatit)ns  is  the  economic  principle  hy 
which  the  choked-up  local  outlets  of  our  suiiphes 
may  be  kept  clear  and  open— namely,  the  largest 
practicable  freedom,  involving  the  widest  competi- 
tion, in  the  use  of  the  city's  streets  and  open 
spaces.  What  I  recommend  in  particular — the  plan 
for  which  I  plead — is  summarized  in  the  last  of 
my  chapters. 

Here,  in  outline,  are  my  salient  premises  and 
conclusions : 

1.  People  who  do  not  practice  the  reasonable 
economies  open  to  them  fail  to  make  the  proper 
start  in  reducing  their  own  cost  of  living.  There- 
fore, their  first  necessary  step  is  to  join  the  thrifty, 
a  true  class  of  social  reformers. 

2.  The  outlay  for  food  is  45  to  60  per  cent  of 
the  breadwinner's  earnings  in  the  typical  family 
among  the  masses.    Tlicrcfore,  the  most  widespread 
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reductions    in   the   cost   of   living'   can   come    from 
clK'ai)cr  prices  fctr  food. 

3.  The  New  N'ork  j,'rocery  or  provision  store  re- 
tailer makes  hy  far  tlie  largest  percentage  in  the 
additions  to  price  put  on  by  the  successive  middle- 
men engaged  in  selling  and  transporting  from  coun- 
try producer  to  city  consumer.  I'or  Xew  York,  the 
costs  of  retailing  are  double  or  treble  the  costs  of 
wholesaling.  Therefore,  in  the  consumer's  task  of 
cutting  down  costs  his  first  attention  is  due  the 
retailer. 

4.  The  small  retailer,  moreover,  while  under 
heavy  but  unavoidable  expense,  is  usually  inc..  le 
of  extending  his  trade  beyond  a  regular  custom  re- 
stricted through  unalterable  circumstances;  hence 
he  cannot  considerably  promote  the  speedy  distri- 
bution of  an  occasional  or  seasonal  over-supply  in 
the  market;  he  cannot  transfer  to  the  general  pub- 
lic the  complete  benefits  that  ought  to  arise  from 
large  crops ;  he  has  consecpiently  learned  to  get  his 
living  through  maintaining  a  high  conventional 
level  of  prices  or  through  other  practices  prejudi- 
cial to  consumers'  interests.  The  conditions  of  his 
occupation,  instead  of  furnishing  incentives  to  the 
most  efficient  public  service,  lead  to  his  own  non- 
service,  or  the  excessive  taxing  of  service,  or  the 
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prfvcntion  of  scrvitx-.  riitTflOri',  the  |)ctly  store 
retailer's  part  in  the  ^jencral  idtumcrtial  machin- 
ery, being  econoiiiiiMlly  defective,  imi>t  iiievitahly 
give  way  to  forms  yielding  better  results  for  the 
eonsuiiiers. 

5.  A  twenty  per  cent  saving  to  the  consumer  of 
moderate  means,  and  in  cases  much  more,  on  stock 
of  equal  quality,  in  particular  on  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, through  pushcart  dialers  as  against  store 
retailers,  has  of  recent  years  been  repeatedly  re- 
ported by  investigators,  among  others  by  New  York 
State  and  City  Commissions.  Therefore,  the  legiti- 
mate trade  of  the  pushcart,  to  the  fullest  extent,  is 
a  reasonable  demand  on  the  part  of  consumers. 

6.  It  is  not  only  through  the  economies  of  their 
prices  that  pushcart  dealers  can  ordinarily  best  serve 
their  customers,  but  through  the  peculiar  conve- 
nience of  their  operations.  When  their  services  are 
needed  they  can  tie  handy — are  so  in  the  great  cities 
in  which  they  have  freedom  of  the  ..treets — serving 
the  factory  and  other  workers  at  lunch  hour  and 
housekeepers  at  all  hours.  Therefore,  to  meet  vari- 
ous public  wants,  the  pushcart  trade  should  by  law 
be  freely  ambulant  ;)nd  freely  stationary,  within 
general  traffic  limits,  wherever  consumers  should 
wish  to  buy. 
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7.   The  |)ractii:al)ility  aii<l  valiu-  <.('  ..|KTi-air  mar- 
kets for  nR'trnpoIitan  cities  have  Ikcii  cmiu  ituiiij^l  v 
demonstrated,  tliroiij,rh  diverse  experinieiitati.ai.   in 
London.    Paris    and    (Jreater    lierlin— in    London 
throujjh     lonjj-estahlislied      r.peration;      in      Paris, 
through   concurrent    operatir.n   (jf   both   open   and 
housed  municipal  markets,  the  latter  ruined  in  the 
competition;   in  Greater   Berlin,   through   the   pro- 
gressive development  of   fjpen-air   markets   in   the 
suburbs   while   they   were   suppressed    in    the   city 
proper  to  ^.,     life  to  the  faihng  housed  municipal 
retail  system.     New    York,  contrary  to  law.  and 
Newark,  legally,  have  today  sufficient  beginnings 
of  the  open-air  markets   to  indicate  that   neither 
climate  nor  the  habits  of  the  i)eopIe  in  this  vast 
community  are  unfavorable  to  this  economical  an- 
nex of   the   kitchen.      Therefore,   any   dist.ict   of 
Greater  New  York,  in  suburb  or  centre,  could  be 
expected  to  supply  consumers  enour^h  to  encourage 
the  attendance  at  open-air  markets  throughout  the 
year  by  producers,  pushcarters.  and  retail  d<;.I.'  ~ 
8.   Since   selling   in   the   open — by   pu>hc;r'    ,-;■! 
market— regTjlates  all  form?  of  indoor  retailing,  it 
establishes  a  solid  primary  h.-i-is  i.>r  the  conditions 
of  the   foodstuffs  trade,   wiili   con-e(|uently  stable 
and    iinmanipulated    retail    prices.      Therefore,    it 
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should  take  jjrccedence  of  all  other  projects  for 
reducing  the  cost  of  living. 

y.  The  big  up-to-date  provision  section  of  the 
department  store,  the  "private  market."  and  the 
chain  store — each  today  invading  the  commercial 
territory  long  held  by  ihe  small  retailer — all  alike 
evince  possibilities  of  lowering  their  own  prices, 
and  in  general  catering  with  improved  efficiency  to 
the  wants  of  the  public,  especially  of  the  well-to-do, 
as  competition  should  develop  with  them  through 
forms  of  open-air  selling.  Therefore,  the  positive 
social  value  of  these  types  of  distributers,  highly  ef- 
fective as  they  are  without  oflficial  outlay  or  admin- 
istration, must  be  duly  recognized  by  promoters  of 
marKets  or  other  projects,  public  or  private,  in- 
volvmg  expensive  plan*  or  cumbrous  organij.ation, 
for  the  sale  of  perishable  foodstuffs. 

lo.  Any  proposal  for  distrilnitive  co-operation 
based  on  the  impressive  progress  of  the  system  in 
Great  Britain  imposes  on  its  originators  the  obliga- 
tion of  making  a  sincere  and  thorough  study  of 
the  Rochdale  methods  and  ])rinciples,  ethical  and 
conmiercial,  and  of  the  oI)stacles.  peculiar  in  our 
national  character  and  conditions,  which  for  decades 
have  rendered  unsuccessful  innumerable  American 
imitations,  genuine  and  counterfeit,  of  British  co- 
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operative  methods.  Therefore,  serious  advocates  of 
true  co-operation  in  any  American  community  must 
content  themselves  to  await  the  developme.it  of  co- 
operators,  in  sp-rit  and  education,  before  proceed- 
ing to  begin  a  co-operative  business. 

II.   Successive    investigations    of    New    York's 
market  problem  have  left  unaltered  a  situation  of 
many  years'  standing,  except  the  recent  concentra- 
tion of  pushcart'^  in  a   few  neighborhoods  to  the 
general  detriment  of  the  poorer  classes.      Inquiry 
by  official  investigators  as  to  foreign  methods  has 
been   inadequate,  the  deficiencies  of  retail  services 
next  the  home  have  not  been  given  due  weight,  in 
the  search  for  ambitious  administrative  modes  of 
reform,  entailing  large  city  appropriations  and  well- 
salaried  political   offices,   the  possibilities   in   free, 
humble   every-day   methods   of   selling  have   been 
overlooked.    Recommendations  by  various  commis- 
sions have  been  contradictory  and  all  thus  far  im- 
practical,  or   at   least    fruitless    in   actual    market 
changes.  Therefore,  the  present  voluntary  inquiry 
and  independent  report  may  fill  a  want. 

12.  Housed  district  municipal  markets,  made  up 
of  rows  of  little  stalls  occupied  the  full  week  by 
petty  dealers,  have  during  the  last  twenty-five  years 
been  failing  in  all  the  four  chief  cities  of  our  civili- 
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zatioii;  the  system  is  iiiifittcd  to  niddcm  life  and 
houselidld  conditions  in  large  communities;  pro- 
viders for  the  home  in  many  cases  ])refer,  one  class 
open-air  selling  and  another  the  more  attractive  pri- 
vate market.  Therefore,  proposals  to  rehabilitate 
housed  public  retail  markets  involve  the  difficult 
obligation  of  demonstrating  ways  and  means  to  ob- 
viate their  present  proven  shortcomings. 

13.  The  problem  of  establishing  a  public  market 
system,  wholesale  and  retail,  in  Greater  New  York, 
widely  differs  from  the  simple  (piestion  of  setting 
up  one  or  several  comparatively  small  markets  in  a 
minor  city.  In  the  greater  metropolis,  important 
distinctive  factors  are  arrivals  of  produce  by  car 
or  ship  load,  local  hauling  of  large  quantities  long 
distances,  the  defective  system  of  retailing,  difificulty 
in  selecting  market  sites,  cost  of  land  and  buildings, 
the  faults  of  administration,  changes  in  the  business 
or  residential  character  of  localities,  and  especially 
the  relative  configuration  of  the  five  boroughs. 
Therefore,  while  the  investigator  may  strongly  sup- 
port the  combined  covered  and  open-air  market  of 
the  Pennsylvania  type  for  our  lesser  American  cit- 
ies, the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case  compel 
him  to  (luestion  the  same  method  for  New  York. 

14.  Transition,  in  several  forms,  is  the  Qominat- 
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ing  factor  in  the  market  situation  of  tr^lay  in  this 
nietropohs  and  its  vicinity.     Subway  and  tunnel  are 
to  bring  about  the  greatest  changes  in  history  in 
local  passenger  transit :  acc<jnipanying  this  nia\-  be 
an  epochal  change  in  distribution  of  produce  by 
freight;  commercial  transformation  may  f.jll.nv  in 
many  districts,  especially  al.mg  the  rivers  and  in 
the  suburbs;   wholesale  markets  advantageous   at 
present  to   retailers  might   pnn-e   inconvenient   to 
open-air  marketmen ;  the  transportation  companies, 
with  improved  market  yards  and  piers,  might  take 
trade  away  from  public  wholesale  markets.    There- 
fore, great  ]n:blic  market  ventures  toda,    would  be 
uncertain  city  investments. 

15.  The  essential  effects  of  a  modern  wholesale 
market  lie  chiefly  in  ascertaining  and  publishing  the 
current  prices  consequent  on  an  uninterrupted  sup- 
ply coupled  with  a  tho.  (3ughly  etTective  demand.  To 
indicate  sufficiently  the  general  supply  and  quali- 
ties of  certain  classes  of  produce  the  spot  nipply 
need  be  much  less;  the  day's  display,  though  per- 
haps far  less  than  the  general  supply,  brings  pro- 
ducers or  their  representatives  to  meet  in  market 
places  all  classes  of  buyers;  selling  from  it  at  auc- 
tion forms  an  undeniable  base  for  price  indications 
in  general,  insures  an  outlet  for  consignments  to 
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the  market  authorities,  and  is  a  means  oi  further 
sales  by  sample  for  direct  delivery  to  buyers.  At 
present,  these  functions  are  not  performed  with  the 
least  possible  friction  and  cost  at  either  the  New 
York  public  wholesale  markets  or  the  transporta- 
tion companies'  yards  and  piers.  But  to  assume 
that  New  York's  scattered  business  of  wholesale 
marketing  can  be  attracted  to,  or  forced  by  legisla- 
tion into,  public  markets  is  to  accept  an  unproven 
theory.  Besides,  other  forms  of  friction  .  1  cost 
in  such  markets  are  to  be  foreseen.  The  t  iidency 
in  the  metropolitan  cities  abroad  is  dissemination, 
and  not  concentration  of  sales  of  produce  in  bulk 
in  the  official  wholesile  markets.  Meat  selling, 
forming  the  most  important  part  of  the  foreign 
metropolitan  municipal  market  receipts,  is  centred 
in  the  abattoirs  and  wholesale  markets  in  conse- 
quence of  taxing,  quarantine,  inspection  and  slaugh- 
tering methods  which  render  the  <'-ereral  conditions 
of  the  meat  trade  entirely  different  from  those  of 
New  York,  where  the  packing-house  supply  is  most- 
ly apart  from  the  public  market  supply.  There- 
fore, concentration  of  wholesaling  in  New  York 
through  establishing  great  public  wholesale  markets 
is  not  probable,  but,  in  connection  with  the  markets 
that  already  exist,  there  is  promise  of  considerable 
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improvement  through  the  adoption  of  auctioning, 
the  regulation  of  market-house  commission  men, 
and  the  encouragement  of  shipments  from  pro- 
ducers to  the  I'larkets. 

16.  The  point  of  view  yielding  to  the  general 
reader  the  strongest  light  on  the  subject  of  the  cost 
of  living  is  that  of  the  consumer;  the  individual 
upon  whom  falls  the  burden  of  private  and  public 
duty  in  the  question  is  the  consumer;  the  citizen 
whose  rights  are  most  at  stake  is  the  consumer. 
Therefore,  the  consumer's  part  in  reform  should  be 
predominating. 

17.  New  York  can  have  at  once  a  public  metro- 
politan market  system,  employing  the  cheapest 
methods  of  retailing,  without  spending  a  dollar  for 
plant.  The  system  is  the  one  which  has  surpassed 
on  trial  all  other  public  forms  of  marketing  in  the 
great  cities  of  Europe.  The  plan  herewith  recom- 
mended is  simple,  direct,  practical,  costless.  There- 
fore, consumers  are  urged  to  demand  :  "The  streets 
for  the  people." 
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II.     "ECONOMY  BEGINS  AT  HOME." 

It  is  the  needs  of  the  consumer  which  initiate 
the  production  of  food.  Only  on  the  spur  of  hun- 
ger in  his  home  does  the  producer  in  a  primitive 
state  raise  his  crops.  Likewise,  in  civiUzed  condi- 
tions, upon  the  number  of  consumers  to  be  served 
and  their  efifective  capacity  for  consumption  depend 
the  ([uantity  and  variety  of  foodstufifs  to  be  pro- 
duced for  the  market.  In  other  words,  the  pro- 
ducer is  the  agent  of  the  consumer.  Let  us  then 
conduct  our  intjuiry  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
consumer,  that  he  may  learn  his  part  in  keeping 
the  cost  of  his  living  down  to  the  normal  point. 
What  should  he  the  normal  cost  of  producing  a 
commodity  may  he  a  matter  of  debate,  but  it  is  not 
difficult  to  decide  what  should  be  its  additional 
legitimate  cost  after  it  has  left  the  possession  of 
the  producer.  Service  for  transportation  and  sell- 
ing by  the  most  effective  methods  should  be  paid 
for,  and  nothing  else. 

The  constimer's  influence  on  production  is  direct- 
ly affected  by  his  methods  of  household  manage- 
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ment,  his  commercial  relations  with  the  purveyors 
of  food,  and  his  civic  relations  with  the  public 
authority.  His  dut>  to  himself  is  thrift.  His  pub- 
lic duty  involves  hel]>inj(  to  establish  and  maintain 
freedom  and  fairness  in  tne  methods  of  marketing; 
he  must  aUow  neither  purveyor  nor  public  author- 
ity to  erect  artificial  barriers  between  him  and  the 
producers. 

First,  then,  household  management — a  phase  of 
thrift.  To  what  class  of  consumers  is  it  best  worth 
while  to  give  consideration?  A  pertinent  initial 
query,  since  we  aim  at  helpful  action.  The  reply  is 
to  be  had  m  a  few  lines  f)f  social  analysis. 

Below  Sixty-second  street  in  New  York  is  a  popu- 
lation of  a  million  and  three  hundred  thousand.  Of 
this  number  a  certain  percentage,  living  in  hotels 
or  boarding  and  lodging  houses,  has  little  or  no  op- 
portunity to  practice  household  economies  or  direct- 
ly influence  foodstuff  prices,  .\nother  percentage 
is  well-to-do  families  who  usually  order  kitchen 
supplies  by  telephone  or  whose  buyers  are  their 
cooks  or  butlers,  price  in  either  case  not  being  a 
primary  care.  .\  third  percentage,  a  small  one,  is 
the  unfortunate  families  more  or  less  dependent 
on  public  or  friendly  support.  These  three  percent- 
ages we  may  rongbly  sum  up  as  perhaps  three  hun- 
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dred  thousand.  If  they  amount  to  more,  a  strip  of 
city  blocks  northward  near  the  East  River  might  be 
added,  to  give  us  as  remaining  a  sure  milh'on  of 
Manhattan's  inhabitants,  within  the  boundaries  in- 
dicated, which  inchide  an  area  ecjual  to  about  seven 
square  miles  lying  north  of  the  Rattcry,  who  today 
must  perforce  wrestle  in  earnest  with  the  (juestion 
of  the  high  cost  of  living.  The  marketing  of  that 
million  it  will  do  to  keep  in  mind  as  our  objective. 
Any  proposed  methods  of  economical  purchasing 
applicable  to  this  mass  of  consumers  would  with 
reasonable  modifications  app'y  also  to  people  of  the 
same  class  elsewhere  in  New  York,  as  well  as  in 
other  large  cities. 

In  Manhattan,  the  earnings  of  rion-dependent 
normal  families  in  this  class  usually  run  from  $750 
to  $1,500  a  year,  the  number  making  more  than 
$1,200  being  comparatively  small,  but  there  are 
many  self-respecting  families  whose  earnings  are 
less  than  $750.  Within  the  average  figures  the  pro- 
portion of  income  expended  for  subsistence  and 
fuel  (the  latter  in  part  used  in  cooking)  commonly 
runs  from  45  to  60  per  cent,  the  higher  proportion 
for  the  lower  earnings.  This  percentage  i .  given 
quite  invariably  in  tabular  exhibits  of  gcnernment 
and  other  reports,  among  them  before  me  various 
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Bulletins  of  the  national  lUtreau  of  Labor,  the  Fed- 
eral "Lodge  Report"  of  1910  on  "Wages  and  Prices 
of  Commodities,"  and  the  "Report  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Commission  on  the  Cost  of  Living,"  1910. 
By  a  "normal  family"  (Massachusetts  report)  "is 
meant  one  with  the  following  attributes :  It  has 
no  boarders  or  dependents.  It  does  not  own  its 
dwelling  place.  It  has  an  expenditure  given  for 
rent,  fuel,  lighting,  clothing,  and  food.  It  has  both 
a  husband  and  wife.  It  has  not  more  than  five 
children,  no  one  of  whom  is  over  fourteen  years 
of  age."  Th(nigh  in  Manhattan,  among  our  mil- 
lion, many  normal  families  manage  to  exist  on  a 
total  of  $750.  or  even  less,  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion's lowest  figures  for  the  maintenance  of  a  fam- 
ily of  five — father,  mother,  and  three  children — ' 
without  risk  of  becoming  dependent  in  some  form, 
is  $900  a  year.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Labor  in 
1908  computed  that  among  2.500  workingmen's 
families  in  the  country  at  large  the  annual  outlay 
for  food  was  $375  (now  increased  i)y  what  per 
cent?),  and  before  the  Lodge  committee  several  of 
the  big  grocery  store  proprietors  in  Baltimore  and 
Richmond  testified  that  the  family  accounts  of  peo- 
ple of  average  means  ran  $30  to  $40  a  month  (to 
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whicli    for   New   York   must   be  added    what    per 
cent  ? ) . 

In  these  statistics,   which   indicate  the   financial 
situation   of   wajje-vvorkers.    clerks,    men    in    small 
business,    and    numerous    professional    pe(Ji)le.    is 
sketched  the  problem  of  table  outlay   for  our  mil- 
lion.    The  reader  can  see  the  grade  in  which  his 
circumstances  place  him.     If  his  annual   food  ac- 
count  is  $400,   which   in   Xew   York   is  below   the 
family  average,  or  is  $600.  more  nearly  the  average 
for  an  income  of  $1,000  to  $i.Joo,  a  saving  of  20 
per  cent  may  mean  to  him  the  difference  between 
deficit  and  suri)lus   in  his  total   family  account  at 
the  end  of  the  year.     If,  by  painstaking  household 
management,    the    consumer    controlling    earnings 
from  $750  to  $900  can  save  $100  to  $150.  this  sum 
in  pocket  may  transfer  his   family   from  the  class 
living  unhappily  on  the  verge  of  dependence  to  the 
class  living  in  the  pride  of  self-mainleuance.     .And 
to  the  family  earning  $1,000  or  $i._'o().  a  JO  per 
cent  shrinkage  in  e.\])enditure  for  the  table  signi- 
fies relief  from  many  an  anxious  hour.     If  each  of 
the  tw(j  hundred  thousand  families  constituting  our 
million  inhabitants  could  save  $100  a  year,  the  total 
would  be  twenty  million  dcjllars. 

The  purpose  of  these  cha{)ters   is   to  submit  to 
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the  reader  a  oillccti.'ii  of   fait>  ..n  which  he  may 
form  a  jii(Ij,Miiem  as  in  whether  it  shall  he  possihie 
for  him,  as  head  of  a  family,  to  effect  an  economy, 
to  the  perccntaj^'e  indicated,  or  even  do  helter     This 
economy  is  to  he  hron^ht  ahoiit  in  part  hy  saving 
and  in  part  on  hiiyinj,'.     That  is,  the  consumer  is  to 
practice  the  systematic  habits  of  a  wise  thrift  and 
he  is  to  take  a  share  in   establishing  in  his  com- 
munity the  most  efficient  methods  developed  through 
the  experiences  of  the  great  cities  of  the  world  for 
transmitting  provisions  from  producer  to  consumer. 
The  immediate  result  he  strives  for,  it  is  assumed, 
IS  better  nourishment  in  his  home  and  the  general 
I)enefits  of  an  improveiuent  in  his  circumstances.    A 
further  result,  in  consecpience  of  the  improved  in- 
dividual and  social  conditions  imi)lied,  is  a  perma- 
nent step  in  human  progress  through  educating  the 
consumer  and  eliminating  what  is  now  the  waste 
effort,  the   false  commercial   motions,  taking  place 
between  producer  and  consumer. 

Let  the  con.suiner  begin  with  himself— the  mas- 
culine here  including  the  feminine  gender.  The 
first  point  to  be  made  is  in  his  own  mind.  He  must 
fortify  himself  with  confidence  in  him.self.  He  is 
not  going  to  "lay  down."  He  is  not  going  to 
whine.    What  the  thrifty  of  his  class  do  he  can  do, 
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if  his  handicaps  an-  im  luavitT  than  the  average. 
He  is  scttinj,'  out  Ut  master  his  personal  econniuie 
sitiiaticn  now.  to  the  hest  of  his  al)ih'ties,  which  lie 
may  never  have  fnlly  exercised,  and  to  the  !)cst 
of  his  opportunities,  which  her  rore  he  may  not 
ha.e  fully  seized.  Tfie  one  practical  principle,  as 
well  as  immediate  method,  on  uliicli  he  can  rely  is 
a  systematic  control  of  his  own  act>  as  a  domestic 
economist.  lie  is  goinf;  to  make  the  hcht  of  things 
a:^  they  are — no  matter  how  much  lij.;IUcr  his  bur- 
dens might  be  were  we  in  the  happy  coming  age 
when  the  entire  proper  earnings  of  our  million 
shall  he  retained  by  our  million,  lie  is  going  to  do 
it,  for  one  good  reason,  because  he  is  a  s(jldier  fight- 
ing that  a  fairer  society  may  bv.  >'olved ,  uie  fuller 
his  purse  the  stronger  is  he  armed ;  his  every  act 
that  counts  for  his  own  benefit  also  helps  his  plans 
for  social  improvement;  by  each  step  that  he  moves 
toward  self-reliance  he  adds  his  mite  in  permanently 
advancing  society;  in  beginning  with  himself  he 
takes  up  the  thread  of  private  duty  that  may  lead 
to  more  effective  work  in  his  self-imposed  public 
duty — that  of  helping  his  fellow-struggkrs  to  com- 
bat economic  injustice,  to  elevate  the  standard  of 
living  among   the   masses,   and   hence   establish   a 
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And  now  our  first   pr<ip<»siti(,n.      Ihc  1 


of  "cost-ol-!ivin|,'"  rffornis,  in 


Climes  with  the  sol 
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many  a  household. 


utioii  of  this  <|uestion:     Are  the 


ing  and  the  keepinj,'  and  the  ou.king  .,f  tl 


food  in  the  family  up  t<<  the  ix.ssihihtie ,  of 
economy?    Our  friendly  consumer  will 
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a  wise 


not  permit 
reject 


himself,  on  reading  this  suggestive  cpiery,  t 
the  consideration  oi  commonplace  everyday  pecu- 
niary bother  which  it  implies,  a  matter  under  his 
contn^l.  in  order  to  reconstruct,  for  the  twentieth 
time   perhaps,   his   demonstration   of   the   iH>ss.ble 
benefits  to  be  conferred  on  all  society  through  an 
ideal  system  of  production,  exchange,  and  distri- 
bution, a  .i.atfc-r  for  i^iany  .   -..^eary  day  to  be  be- 
yond his  reach  or  that  of  the  jangling  theorists.    No 
contradiction  is  to  be  offered  him  here  if  he  asserts 
that  the  majority  in  the  poorer  classes  suiTer  from 
social  wrongs  rather  than  from  personal  neglect  of 
picayune  economies.     No  one  ought  to  deny  him 
tlie  right  to  cry  out  on  all  proper  occasions  against, 
for  e.xan.ple,  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  water  in 
great  corporations,  or  the  .social  menace  of  "high 
finance,"  or  the  delays  in  the  progress  of  what  has 
'     '^  icrmed     iDiiscrvauon     ul  (he  countr-    • 
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natural  rosuurccs.  I'Acryone  with  a  conscience 
must  take  sides  with  the  aj^itator  who  denounces, 
and  sanely  struggles  against,  economic  injustice. 

An  unwelcome  but  persistent  fact  of  his  exist- 
ence to  the  man  of  restricted  means  is  that  well- 
adjusted  self-management  prescribes,  besides  his 
daily  labor,  unrenn'tting  care  even  in  petty  things. 
Shave  he  must,  bathe  he  must,  attire  himself  de- 
cently he  must,  and  count  his  pennies  going  foi  sub- 
sistence he  must,  if  he  would  n -t  drop  behind  in 
the  procession.  When  he  ccjines  to  declaring  of  any 
of  these  things  that  they  are  not  worth  the  doing 
he  confesses  an  unmanly  surrender  to  hopelessness, 
a  falling  behind  and  below  his  fellow-toilers  who 
are  making  the  fight  that  counts  for  civilization. 

In  these  d  lys  of  controversy  over  the  remoter 
causes  of  high  prices,  the  consumer  must  guard 
himself  against  the  false  teachers  who  would  make 
him  believe  that  whatever  he  does  f(ir  his  personal 
benefit  is  profitless  or  eventually  t(i  his  damage  and 
that  of  his  neighbors.  When  "the  flood-of-cheap- 
gold"  theory  (jf  high  prices  is  cited  to  him  to  prove 
t''at  commodities  will  never  lie  cheaper,  let  him 
remember  that  the  rise  in  prices  has  by  no  means 
been  unifijrm  throughout  the  worki's  gold-money 
countries,  that  fiKxi  sluil  prices  vary  with  the  crops 
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and  the  s  r-,„s,  that   i,n,K-(h,nent.s  to  tra.lc  are  a 

prove.    -"-■hwu.y.rmetho.lssometin.cs  cut  prices 
of   co,.:.n,Hi.t..    in   half,   anri   that   certain   staples 
have  recently   fallen  in  price  l,.,h   in    hlumiK^  and 
America.      When    a.ployers'    association    lawyers 
tell  h„n  that  his  own  trade  unions  have  ra-sed    ne 
prices  of  table  necessaries,  let  him  ,,uote  the  1      " .. 
report    (page   ,22),   which   says   that    the  greatest 
advances  "have  been  made  in  the  gn.ups  of  com- 
niod.t.es  in  which  the  labor  cost  is  not  a  controlling 
factc.r.'    ,s  well  as  the  Massachusetts  report   (page 
530),  which  f^nds  that  the  trade  unions  can  not  "be 
regarded  as  a  direct  and  active  cause  of  the  recent 
increase  of  prices."     When  the  revolutionist  solely 
through  governmental  activities  raises  d,e  paradox- 
ical objection  to  individual  .saving  that  it  is  fdla- 
cous.  that  the  more  the  masses  save  the  worse  they 
are  ofif_a  doctrine  more  common  twentv  years  a<n. 
than  now^-Iet  the  dime-saving  co.isumer  reply  that 
the  dollar  he  <lid  not  .spend  last  week  is  good   for 
h.s  nourislnnent  a  part  of  this  week,  that  each  ad- 
ditional dollar  he  obtains,  through  striking  or  oth- 
erwise. IS  tantamoimt  to  an  increased  saving,  and 
that  If  he  saved  for  nothing  else  he  might  save  to 
strike  and  to  stay  on  strike  to  victory,  in  case  his 
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waives  or  conditions  at  work  were  unfair.  When, 
again,  he  is  in  danger  of  I)eing  dazzled  by  wonders 
to  be  worked  through  the  magic  wand  of  this  or 
that  boon-conferring  politician  if  but  elected  to 
office,  let  the  consumer  recall  the  political  nostrums 
he  has  already  ineffectively  swallowed — and  pay 
strict  attention  to  his  job. 

Aye,  to  return  from  misty  theories  to  work-a- 
day  earth.  We  have  perhaps  now  cleared  the  way 
for  the  consumer  to  be  doing  things,  even  small 
things,  fcr  himself.  Back  then  to  that  self-(iues- 
tioning  as  to  the  management  of  food  in  the  home. 
Household  storage  facilities  often  control  the 
amount  o*"  food  and  fuel  laid  in  by  the  consumer. 
His  room  is  insufficient  or  he  has  found  the  keep 
of  an  ice-l)ox  beyond  his  means.  But  e  'en  on  these 
oft-considered  points  perhaps  he  may  still  be  open 
to  suggestion.  Dry  groceries  can  be  put  away  in 
small  space,  stowed  in  plain  packing  1)oxes,  set  one 
above  another,  high  toward  the  ceiling,  to  be  reached 
from  a  chair,  their  lids  opening  sidewise,  like  the 
cuplx'ard  door.  Potatoes,  (jnions,  and  apples, 
bought  by  the  bushel,  will  keep  long  in  a  moder- 
ately cool  place.  But  the  ]>rincipal  conserve  of 
perishable  food,  cof)ked  or  uncooked,  is  the  ice-box, 
and  with  care  it  can  be  cheaply  managed.     "The 
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construdi..,,  of  an  icc-cl,fst,"  as  (Ie.scrii,c(I  in  Farm- 
crs-   Ilnllctin  475.   i.s.sue<l   by   the   AgricuIturH   De- 
partment, may  i)e  read  will,  profit.     The  makinj,^  of 
such  a  b..x  promises  a  joh  for  that  hoy  of  the  con- 
s.imer-s  family  who  is  in  the  manual  training  class 
llie  ,cc  in  a  diest.  if  urappe.I  in  layers  of  news- 
paper, keeps  longer  than  when  left  loose.      How- 
ever, good  managers  among  people  of  small  earn- 
uigs  can  get  along  without  an  ice-box. 

The  first  necessary  moves  toward  establishing  a 
conhdence  in  his  own  ability  to  become  a  successful 
household   manage-   may   have   been   accon^-Hshed 
when  the  consumer  can  see  an  appreciable  saving 
If  not  through  an  ice-box  at  least  through  storage 
boxes  r,r  barrels.     On  this  point.   R.   A.   Pearson 
President  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, wrote  in  his  report,  January.  1912: 

"Some  families  lose  more  in  a  month  throueh 
the  payment  ol  exorbitant  rates  for  foo.l  products 
in  vest  p.,cket  quantities  than  thev  would  have  to 
pay  m  rent  for  enough  larger  space  to  live  in  to 

fiaent  toTst'"  f"'  'l"'  -^""'^''^"-^  '"  quantities  suf- 
ncient  to  last  a  few  days  or  weeks."' 

The  matter  being  settle;)  of  laying  in  provisions 
m  quantities  as  large  as  desirable,  or  as  his  purse 
and  storage  room  will  allow,  and  of  using  them 
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with  jii(lgiiieiit,  the  consumer's  next  care  will  be  to 
gel  his  iiiDney's  worth,  in  weight,  incasurt',  and 
(|iiality.  when  buying.  A  pair  of  scales  (bought 
at  the  ten-cent  store)  and  a  (juart  and  a  peck  rneas- 
tue  (home-made,  of  cardboard,  if  not  of  wood) 
contain  powers  of  revelation  as  to  the  gouging 
practices  which  are  common  with,  let  us  say,  wicked 
tradesmen  only. 

On  (juality,  or  grades,  or  points  in  selecting,  the 
consumer  will  gather  many  a  good  hint  upon  ob- 
taining, free,  from  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  I).  C,  these  pamphlets: 
(i)  [''armers'  Bulletin  391.  "hxonomical  Use  of 
Meat  in  the  Home";  (2)  "Consumers"  Fancies"; 
(3)  Farmers'  Bulletin  256  on  "Preparation  of  Veg- 
etables for  the  Table";  (4)  "Food  Customs  and 
Diet  in  American  Homes";  (5)  Farmers'  Bulletin 
413,  "The  Care  of  Milk  and  Its  Use  in  the  Home"; 
(6)  Farmers'  Bulletin  249,  "Cereal  Breakfast 
Foods";  (7)  Farmers'  Bulletin  142.  "Principles  of 
Nutrition  and  Nutritive  Value  of  Food." 

These  publications  are  trustworthy,  packed  with 
information,  and  written  in  the  intere.st  of  the  con- 
sumer. They  together  contain  something  of  an 
education  for  the  beginner  and  much  information 
at  times  negkcted  by  the  experienced  householder. 
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In  a  way  they  imply  an  indictment  of  our  people, 
as  a  mass,  whether  as  cooks,  or  purchasers,  or 
judges  of  food.  Many  hea-'s  of  families  seem  tr 
be  m  the  infant  class  a;;  housekeepers. 

When  the  consumer  has  l,y  means  of  these  print- 
ed  guides    in    diet,    or    through    hard    experience 
learned  what  are  the  best  and  cheapest  cuts  of  meat 
for  h,s  needs,  and  how  to  prepare  them  and  con- 
serve and  re-prepare  the  parts  left  over,  and  how 
he  ought  to  buy  fruits  and  vegetables,  not  solely  on 
the.r  appearance,  but  oy  their  taste  and  substance 
he  w,ll  be  keen   for  othe.    information.     He  will 
probably  try  to  get  at  the  secrets  of  the  price  values 
and  the  food  values  of  package  goods.     Dr   S   W 
Stratton.  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  at 
Washmgton.  testified  in  19,.  that  while  rolled  oats 
•n   bulk   varied   between   4  and   5   cents  a    pound. 
Quaker  oats  in  packages  sold   for  nearly  8  cents 
a  pound ;  rice  that  cost  loose  between  5  and  10  cents 
brought  when  treated  and  packed  32  cents ;  wheat 
selhng   when   raw   and    untreated   at    ^   cents   per 
pound,  ran  up  to  18  cents  as  f-gg-O-See.  22  cents 
as  Force,  and  25  cents  as  puflfed  wheat :  corn,  at  2 
cents,  sold  at  4  as  cornmcal.  at  12  as  Post  toasties, 
and  isy,  as  toasted  cornllakes ;  sliced  bacon,  retail- 
ing at  28.  brought  41  to  52  in  sealed  packages,  and 
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chipped  |,eof.  ,^0  to  40  ecus  a  pound  in  hulk, 
hn.ught  49  to  51  in  package  form.  The  Lodge 
report  found:  "There  must  be  an  agreement  of 
some  kind  among  the  cereal  manufacturers."  A 
western  dealer  in  foods,  testifying  before  the  Fed- 
eral Commission,  said:  "Wlien  you  buy  bread  at 
7><  cents  a  pound  it  costs  you  three  times  as  much 
as  it  does  when  you  buy  flour  at  $6  per  barrel." 

Turn  now  to  the  mute  but  obvious  testimony  of 
the  goods  in  the  multitudinous  small  shops  cater- 
ing to  our  million.     The  grocers'  shelves  are  pic- 
tures(|ue  and  elo(|uent  in  indicating  the  enormous 
consumption  of  package  gocxls.     The  fancy  fruit- 
erers' disj)lay  is  largely  of  wax-skinned,  pithy-pulp, 
flavorless  show-pieces.    The  little  butchers  and  deli- 
catessen dealers  who  penetrate  almost  every  block 
confess  l.y  their  presence  the  fat  profits  that  must 
be  made  on  petty  .sales  of  meats,  whether  fresh, 
canned  or  cooked.     Bakeries,  many  of  which  never 
bake,  are  on  every  hand.     This  swarm  of  retailers 
tells  a  story,  which  ought  to  carry  its  own  lessons, 
of  the  consumer's  ignorance  or  of  his  indifTerence  to 
his  own  health  or  pecuniary  interest.     It  might  be 
reasonably    imagined    that    even    the   hall-roomers 
who,   despairing   of   "the   simple   life,"   are   living 
"the  delicatessen  life,"  would  in  self-defense  hark 
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back   to  the   breakfast  of  corn-,„eal   ,„,..,   which 

-^tancls  hy  the  stomach  so  well,  and  the  n,ugh-faced 

run  that  often  has  tasto.  juice  ami  nutrition,  and 

^^••"•^-'"a.le   cofTee   not   composed    of   clu'cory   and 

I>arley  -.nd  not  boiled  down  to  tannic  acid. 

'^et  you  and  nie  agree,  reader,  that  we  need  not 
proceed,   in  the  course  of  our  inquiries,   into  the 
rej^.on  of  controversies  over  Hesh  as  against  vege- 
tables or  eating  much  as  against  eating  little  neces- 
sarily, however,  giving  respectful  attention  to  the 
excellent  Mr.  Fletcher,  who  preaches  the  riches  in 
niastK-ation  and  abstinence.     We  may  <lismiss  this 
phase  ot  the  subject  with  the  comment  that  in  re- 
gard t..  ,t  great  doctors  disagree.     Dr.  T   J    Mien 
of  Washington,  "food  si,ecialist."  editor  of  a  "Diet 
an.l  Health  Hints"  department  for  a  svndicate  of 
da.ly  newspapers,  challenges  the  world  'to  a  debate 
on-  Resolved.  That  tV^  average  man  can  do  bet- 
ter physical  and  menta.  work  and  live  twice  as  long 
on  a   d,et   consisting  of  entire   wheat   bread   and 
water  than  on  the  average  diet  furnished  in  the  best 
hotel."     Directly  opposed  to  this  doctrine  are  the 
teachmgs  of   Dr.    Henry  T.    Finck.   who.   turning 
from  music  to  gastronomy,  argues   from  his  cos- 
tnopohtan    experience    that   the   nations   partaking 
.C^enerously  of  a  rich  variety  of  palatai^le  dishe.  are 
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the  ones  that  are  leading  the  world  in  mental  ind 
bodily  vigor.  Then  Dr.  Woods  Hntchinson  tells 
us  in  "Instinct  and  Health"  that  tendencies  of  ap- 
petite are  in  a  large  way  safe  guides  to  the  normal 
human  being.  You  have  here  your  choice  of  ad- 
visers. But  we  all  know  that  each  human  stomach 
is  a  little  kingdom  that  resents  alien  government. 

Reflecting  on  the  suggestions  here  imparted  to 
him— perhaps  only  a  summary  of  familiar  points, 
like  a  sermon  on  man's  recurrent  sins— the  reader 
may  mentally  calculate  what  savings  in  the  kitchen 
he  might  possibly  effect  through  buying  in  econom- 
ical quantities  the  most  nutritious  food.  Could 
they  amount  to  $io  a  month?  Let  us  say  only  $5. 
Well.  $5  a  month  is  $60  a  year. 

But  man  takes  into  his  mouth  not  only  solid 
food  but  drink.  How  many  thousands  of  more 
or  less  artistic  drinking  places  adorn  the  area  in 
which  our  million  dwell?  Their  costly  outward 
and  brilliant  inward  decoration  seems  to  indicate 
that  a  goodly  percentage  of  the  whole  of  our  thir- 
teen hundred  thousand  feel  in  duty  bound  to  con- 
tribute toward  making  New  York  a  city  beauti- 
ful— in  its  festive  drinking  spots.  As  he  separates 
himself  from  his  money  over  a  bar,  especially  in 
treating,  the  consumer  usually  also  separates  him- 
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self  from  the  thrifty.     Rarely  is  he  sure  he  is  not 
throw.n,  h,s  ^o,Kl  nK,ney  away  in  exchange   for 
chennca   ",,,en<is"  and  "hrews"-„nK-h  of  it  merely 
y'-.l    colored,    carbonized.    s.,,h,sticated     se- 
ductuely  labeled  crude  alcoI,ol.   the  same  old  de- 
ceitful devil,  in  whatever  of  its  varioi  fnrms      And 
'mrk  ynu,  the  wr,rld-wide  disct,s.i.,„  of  the  uses 
of  alcohol  as  remedy,  stimulant,  or  refreshment  has 
durmg  tiK.  last  decade  left  the  ntunl.cr  of  its  de- 
fenders amouK'  those  most  competent  t<.  judge- 
tlK'   .nemhers   of   the   n.edical   professfon-only   a 
-small  minority  in  any  country  within  the  domain  of 
modern  science. 

If  a  consmner's   family  expends  a  total  of  ten 
cents  a  day  for  drink,  it  sums  up  in  a  vear  $36  50 
A  few  more  drinks  on  Sundays  and  holidavs.  and 
the  amount  is  $40.     Cut  that  out  from  the 'annual 
family    utlay.  where  it  occurs,  you  who  feel  obliged 
to  save  your  dimes,  add  it  to  the  $60  .saved  on  the 
former  unwi-c  selecting  and  careless  keeping  and 
wastmg  ot   f,„Kl.  and  there  is  pas.sed  over  to  the 
nght  SKic  o,-  the  ledger  in  the  course  of  the  year 
just  one  iiuiidrid  dollars. 

But  let  us  st.ppose  that  the  .saving  in  cash  ex- 
penduure  by  these  means  should  be  but  fifty  dol- 
lars.     Profit   has  been  gained  otherwi.se.      A    fa 
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start  in  tht-  habits  of  wise  liviiij,'  has  f)ccn  made. 
IIan(l-t()-ni(iiith  methods  (if  fecdintr,  ujth  tlieir  con- 
se(|ucnt  periods  of  semi-starvalioti  in  thi-  household, 
have  p^iven  way  t.-  regular  meals.     Kiiowldl.ire  has 
comjuered   ij,'noranee  and   irrejjularity.      An  enijjty 
head  is  f)ften  the  direct  cause  of  an  empty  stomach. 
Are  the  wage-workers  becoming  more  temi)erate? 
Does  their  organization  promote  self-control  with 
regard  to  drink?     There  are  broad    facts   that   to 
a  fair  mind  must  indicate  affirmative  replies  to  these 
queries.      In    Ciermany,    tlie   working-class,    in    its 
|>arty  and  trade-union  organization,  by  substituting 
in  numerous  towns  its  own  meeting  iialls   lor  the 
public  drinking  houses  as  evening  and  holiday  re- 
sorts for  its  members,  has  brought  about  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  average  outlay  for  drink.     In  cases,  in 
Berlin,  where  the  support  of  the  organized  work- 
ers' hall  was  in  part  pre-reckoned  from  tlie  usual 
average  working-class  consumption  of  beer,  it  has 
been  found  that  on  quitting  the  public  salocnis  many 
members  abandoned  the  beer-drinking  habit.     To 
make  up  the  deficits,   the  membershii)  dues   have 
had  to  l)e  increased.    In  Great  Britain,  the  co-opera- 
tive halls,  commonly  cjpen  to  discussions  of  the  so- 
cial question  in  every  phase,  arc  closed  to  drink. 
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Workingtnen    M.    P/s   an.l   .,lur   leaders  are    fre- 
quently "tee-t.. killers." 
f  The    worki„g-class    nicvement    toward    justice 

throu,du,ut  the  civilize.l  world  is  in,bued  with  a 
profound  moral  spirit.  Springing  fro„,  this  spirit 
.s  a  developing  thrift  and  tanperance  in  the  masses 

lead.ng  to  a  dearer  vision  of  true  socioL-gicalprin: 
cples  an,l  a  Letter  knowledge  of  the  practical  steps 
neccs.sary  in  social  progress. 

U-l.at  ennobles  every  lunnhle  ln,t  well-cnnsidered 
effort  toward  a  great  en,I  in  view  is  the  spirit  that 
prompts  the  act.  Hvcn  the  systematic  saving  of 
copix^r  cents  thus  becomes  dignified  as  a  duly 
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III.     1-kOM    PkODL'CI-R   TO  CONSUMRR— 
Till":  MOST  COSTLY  OBSTRUCTION. 

WnKN  the  honsdidkler's  gas-pipes  or  water-pipes 
become  ohstructed,  he  at  once  l)rinj,s  in  tlic  plumber. 
When  the  city's  water-mains  or  .sewers  fail  in  their 
free  inlet  or  outlet,  it  is  expected  that  the  dirticulty 
will  speedily  be  remedied  by  a  public  department. 
But  the  successive  barriers  that  ish.^  the  direct  tlow 
of  foodstuffs  from  country  pnnlucer  to  eitv  con- 
sumer have  long  withstood  the  assaults  of  would-be 
reformers. 

Our  typical  consumer,  now  on  economy  bent,  has 
as  a  beginning  informed  himself  as  to  the  ways 
and  means  for  selecting  and  conserving  his  food 
to  advantage.  He  is  done  with  the  improvidence 
of  unsystematized  living,  lie  is  choosing  his  table 
necessaries  not  only  with  a  care  as  to  their  cost 
but  with  a  view  to  their  nutritive  value  in  main- 
taining the  physical  and  mental  efliciencv  of  tin- 
members  of  his  family.  He  now  turns  to  the 
sources  of  his  buying. 

There  is  no  longer  any  novelty,  at  the  present 
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stap:e  „f  tlu-  .lisnission  „f  ,!„  est  of  living  in 
statonu-nts  of  ,|,,  ,li,|„rity  l.ctucT,,  farnuTs'  re- 
ceipts an.l  cnsuniers-  cxpcnr|i(„rc-s  for  one  and  the 
same  article.  \Vt  a  review  ..f  sonic  <.f  the  rele- 
vant facts  may  here  he  profitahlc. 

Whether  improvnl  meth.Kls  n>if,rh,  l,ri„j.  u;^  his 
cni.ntry  proclnee  cheaper  than  he  j^ets  it  at  the  usual 
retail  shopkeeper's  prices  is  a  question  the  consumer 
can   have  answered  on  askin^r  another:     What  is 
the  dil-ference  hetween    farm  prices  an.l  city  store 
prices?     If  it  is  more  than  the  lowest  freight  rates 
pins  the  cost  of  the  most  direct  and  freelv  competi- 
tive meth.uls  of  handling  otherwise,  the  consumer 
>s.  to  the  amount  of  the  excess,  paying  somewhere 
a  forced  toll  and  not  simply  for  service. 

The  "Long  L.land  .\grononnst-  tells  the  story  of 
a  Chicago  man   finding  in  a   harnl  of  apples   for 
which  he  j)aid  $4  a  note  which  read:     "Dear  Con- 
sunier-r  was  paid  75   cents   for  this  harrel ;  how 
much  did  you  pay?"     A  Brooklyn  man  writes  to  a 
daily  newspaper  that  recently  a  local  meat  dealer 
liad  told  him  he  paid  $,S  a  hundred  pounds   for 
lanih.   for  the  like  of  which  a   L'tah  shee,,-grower 
standing  hy  .said  he  received  hut  $4  a  hundred,  and 
the  (|uery  was  raised.  Who  got  the  $14?    A  farm- 
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newspaper:     "Apples,  choice  varieties,  all  sprayed 
fruit,  we  are   feeding  to  our  cattle.     If  we  send 
tlicm  to  a  commission  house  they  will  return  us  a 
hill  for  cartage  and  commission."     John  B.  Cole- 
man, as  Special  Deputy  Attorney-General  conduct- 
ing in  1910  a  milk  investigation  in  New  York,  said: 
"I  saw  a  statement  yesterday  to  the  effect  that  the 
farmers  in  northern  New  Jersey  are  feeding  their 
milk  to  the  hogs  rather  than  sell  it  to  the  large 
milk-dealers   at   the   prevailing  price.     Today   the 
l.-.-ge  dealers  have  raised  the  price  of  bottled  milk 
to  consumers  from  eight  to  nine  cents  a  quart."    A 
writer  in  a  New  York  daily  newspaper.  January  31, 
19 1 2,   stated   that  fishermen  at  Great   South   Bay 
told  him  they  averaged  about  two  cents  a  pound 
for  their  ilounders.  while  he  was  paying  at  an  up- 
town  Sixth  avenue  h.sh-market   for  home  use   18 
cents.      In   another  newspa{)er   is   comment   by  a 
country  shipper  on  the  ri.se  in  price  of  a  barrel  of 
his  apples  after  it  left  his  hands.    While  833/,  cents 
net  had  been  paid  him,  the  "Producer's  Price  Cur- 
rent" quoted  the  Nsw  York  market  price  at  $2  to 
$2.25  for  the  same  grade.     A  man  living  near  El- 
mira  writes  that  potatoes  were  delivered  at  various 
railroad  stations  near  his  home  for  45  to  ^5  cents 
a  bushel   for  transport  to   New  York,   where  the 
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price  was  $1.60.    A„  editorial  writer  in  tl.e  "Fruit- 
man's  Guide,"  expressing  his  opinion  that  "if  peo- 
ple ate  more  grapefruit  they  would  pay  less  monev 
m  doctors-  bills."  says  that  while  the  jobbers  were 
selhng  grapefruit,  fifty  to  the  box,  at  $3,  six  cents 
apiece,  New  York  restaurants  were  serving  halves 
at  30  cents-^"an   impost  on  the  consumers  that 
measures  up  to  the  wildest  dreams  of  usury  "    The 
report  of  President  Pearson,  New  York  State  Agri- 
cultural Society,  1912,  has  this  paragraph:     "But 
lest  It  be  thought  that  agricultural  prices  have  taken 
a  permanent  high  level.  let  me  remind  you  that  in 
the  year   191 1    farmers   in  New   York  sold  large 
quantities  of  potatoes  at  25  cents  per  bushel,  eggs 
at  17  cents  per  dozen,  and  milk  at  two  cents  per 
quart."    A  wholesaler  wrote  in  the  month  of  May 
a  number  of  articles  for  a  New  York  daily  news- 
paper giving  these  wholesale  and  retail  prices  for 
provisions  on  the  same  date :    Strawberries  passed 
from  a  range  of  3  to  10  cents  up  to  15  to  30  cents; 
other  berries,  from  12  and  17  to  ss  I  salad,  50  cents 
to  $r  a  barrel  to  10  cents  a    head,  wax  and  string 
beans.  40  cents  to  $1  a  basket  to  15  cents  a  quart- 
quota.<ons  showing  that  the  greatest  jump  in  prices 
occurs  between  the  wholesaler's  and  the  retailer's. 
Widening  our  view   from  local  and   individual 
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complaints,  loud  in  the  press  of  the  cities,  to  the 
findings  of  government  and  other  investigators,  we 
see  that  the  evidence  against  the  middlemen  is  uni- 
form.   The  Industrial  Commission  reported  several 
years  ago  that  retail  customers  in  general  were  pay- 
ing over  150  per  cent  more  than  the  farmers  re- 
ceived for  onions,  135  ])er  cent  more  for  cabbage, 
400  per  cent  more  for  oranges,  90  per  cent  more 
for  apples  by  the  barrel,  80  per  cent  more  for  po- 
tatoes by  the  bushel,  88  per  cent  more  for  poultry, 
and  so  on  throughout  a  long  list  of  provisions.     In 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Markets.  Prices, 
and  Costs  of  the  New  York  State  Food  Investigat- 
ing Commission,  issued  August  i,  19 12,  it  is  esti- 
mated (page  5)   that  "The  annual  food  supply  of 
Greater  New  York  costs  at  the  transportation  ter- 
minals $350,000,000  or  over,  and  that  it  costs  in 
the  consumers'  kitchens  $500,000,000  or  over,"  an 
"addition  of  about  45  per  cent."     It  was  asserted 
before  the  Texas  Farmers'  Congress  in  July,  191 1, 
that  farmers  got  but  nine  billion  dollars  for  prod- 
ucts that  cost  the  consumers  thirteen  l)illions. 

Thus,  whether  the  householder  consults  his  neigh- 
bor, or  the  press,  or  competent  observers  over  wide 
areas,  or  Uncle  Sam's  reference  books,  on  this  point 
of  an  increase  in  the  price  of  foodstuffs  between 
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country  producer  and  city  consumer  far  beyond 
hat  warranted  by  service,  the  testimony  is  uni- 
form. It  .s  so  great  as  to  indicate  to  a  certainty 
that  our  commerce  in  provisions  is  by  a  defective 
system.    Where  is  the  chief  trouble  > 

First  in  order  of  the  indispensable  agents  be- 
ween  the  agriculturist  and   the  consumer  comes 
the  transportation   company.      Whether   the   rail- 
roads, under  the  stress  of  a  regulation  becoming 
more  strmgent  every  year,  ca     take  a  charge  in 
excess  of  dividends  honestly  earned  is  here  not  so 
much  the  question  as  the  proportion  they  get  of 
he  pnce  the  consumer  of  provisions  finally  pays 
When  the  inquirer  wishes  to  settle  his  judgment 
upon  the  long-standing  dispute  between  the  rail- 
road managers  and  '<the  middlemen"  as  to  which 
should  bear  the  onus  for  the  doubling,  or  trebling 
of  prices  between  farm  and  table,  the  railroad  men 
refer  h.m  to  the  various  stacks  of  new  and  old 
State   and    Federal    reports,   containing   scores  or 
hundreds  of  pages  of  tabular  statements  showing 
decreased  freight  rates  for  the  successive  decades 
m  radroad  history,  with  slight  recent  advances  on 
certam  classifications,  which,  however,  they  assert 
m  no  w.se  justify  any  considerable  part  of  the  in 
crease  of  prices  on  foodstuffs.     President  Pearson 
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of  the  Agricultural  Society  said  that  "in  ::ome  in- 
stances a  desirable  cheapening  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction includes  a  reduction  in  freight  rates,"  but 
"the  railroads  are  blamed  more  than  they  deserve 
in  this  connection."  His  criticism  is  of  lack  of 
uniform  rather  than  of  excessive  charges.  The 
Massachusetts  Commission's  opinion  (page  284) 
is:  "Nobody  appears  to  try  seriously  to  lay  the 
blame  for  high  prices  at  the  door  of  the  railroads. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  among  the  greatest 
sufferers;  they  are  getting  less  for  what  they  give 
than  ever  before  in  their  history.  Measured  in 
money,  their  transportation  charges  are  a  little 
above  the  lowest  point  ever  reached."  The  Coin- 
mission  prints  pages  of  summaries  on  which  this 
conclusion  is   founded. 

Railroad  managers  put  emphasis  on  the  fact 
that  their  profits  obviously  lie  in  the  largest  quan- 
tity of  freight  to  be  carried  at  fixed  and  known 
rates,  whereas  with  middlemen  the  usual  object  in 
practice  is  the  highest  attainable  prices  on  the  quan- 
tities they  handle,  while  market  quotations  are 
subject  to  mani])ulate(l  changes  at  every  stage  in 
the  handling.  The  railroad  companies  are  willing 
to  supply  abundantly  and  even  at  times  to  glut  a 
market  with  foodstuffs ;  the  dealers  find  their  easiest 
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profits,  if  not  in  a  dearth,  in  a  moderate  supply. 
The  Reading  Railroad  transports  free  to  any  point 
on  its  lines  any  wares  bought  in  the  great  Phila- 
delphia Reading  terminal  market.     The  Massachu- 
setts Commi.ssion  says:    "The  terminal  facilities  of 
the  Pennsylvania  lines  at  Pittsburgh  for  the  recep- 
tion of  fruits,  vegetables,  milk,  and  other  perish- 
able produce  are  models  of  their  kind,  and  are  an 
excellent   example   of   railway   enterprise."     Who 
can  testify  to  any  methods  systematically  practiced 
by  the  New  York  retail  dealers  for  increasing  the 
general  stock  of  supplies,  so  as  to  reduce  prices! 

Of  all  the  phases  of  the  trade  in  provisions  to 
be  brought  to  light  in  this  consumer's  quest,  that  at 
this  point  coming  into  view  is  of  the  first  impor- 
tance.    The  mass  of  consumers  is  subdivided  in 
numerous  neighborhood  groups  served  by  local  re- 
tail dealers.     The  interest  of  each  dealer  lies,  not 
in  making  commodities  over-plentiful  so  as  to  break 
market  rates,  but  in  keeping  up  prices  on  the  usual 
volume  of  his  stock,  which  is  deliberately,  in  fact 
necessarily,  limited  to  the  eflPective  demands  of  a 
small  custom.    This  system  of  retailing,  it  is  seen. 
IS  rigid.     It  cannot  so  develop  an  elasticity  as  to 
absorb   the  bountiful   supply  of  table  necessaries 
which  producers  from  time  to      ne  have  on  their 
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lands,  awaiting  a  call  to  the  markets.  Retail  food- 
stuff dealers"  prices  are  mostly  "conventional,"  as 
the  economists  say.  On  this  point,  the  New  York 
"Produce  News"  has  remarked:  "Retail  prices  on 
a  great  deal  of  produce  in  small  lots  do  not  vary 
much  from  year  to  year."  It  is  the  established 
large  profits  on  these  prices,  firmly  maintained  at 
"the  level  which  customers  will  stand,"  as  supplies 
vary  with  the  seasons,  that  brings  into  existence 
the  multiplicity  of  small  groceries  and  fruit  and 
vegetable  stores,  each  having  a  custom  not  readily 
subject  to  expansion. 

In  in(|uiring  whether  it  is  really  a  fact  that  the 
middleman  retailer  wants  a  high  price  for  the  small 
quantity  his  experience  has  shown  him  he  can  of 
a  certainty  dispose  of  safely  rather  than  a  low 
price  on  possibly  large  sales,  the  first  point  coming 
to  the  consumer's  attention  is  that  in  the  city  there 
are  mainly  two  distinct  classes-  of  shop-keeping  re- 
tailers in  foodstuffs — the  "corner  grocer,"  having  a 
small  area  of  delivery,  and  the  "big  stores,"  which 
usually  do  not  handle  green  vegetables,  covering 
the  entire  community  in  their  delivery. 

The  custom  of  the  Xew  York  small  grocer,  who 
nowadays  is  often  in  the  middle  of  a  l)lock,  is  held 
in  part  by  having  his  stock  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
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handy  to  his  neighbors,  by  his  giving  credit,  by  his 
quick  dehvery  of  small  purchases,  by  his  "leaders" 
and  "trading  stamps,"  in  a  word  by  making  his 
store  at  once  a  convenience  and  an  attraction  to 
the  people  in  his  block.    Withal,  he  knows  his  busi- 
ness in  every  detail,  the  last  touches  including  "the 
tricks  of  the  trade."     A  small  group  of  regular 
customers  yields  him  a  living.     As  to  the  astonish- 
ing number  of  retail  food  stores  in  New  York,  he 
who  walks  may  count.     W.  C.  Brown,  President 
of  the  New   York  Central   lines,  tells  of   finding 
"twenty  retail  shops,  where  groceries,  vegetables, 
and  meat  were  sold,  in  one  block."    The  New  York 
State   Commissioners'    Market   Committee   reports 
(page  50)  r  1,000  "corner  groceries,"  6,066  butcher 
shops,  and  2,682  bakeries  for  Greater  New  York; 
"one  store  to  every  250  persons"  (page  7)-the  cost 
of  the  wholesaling  being  10  per  cent  and  of  the  re- 
tailing about  3S  per  cent.     In  Prof.  C.  L.  King's 
studies  of   food  prices  in  Philadelphia,  he  makes 
out  the  advance  of  the  retailer's  prices  over  the 
wholesaler's  from  30  to  100  per  cent  on  eight  com- 
modities; including  butter,  S3  to  58  per  cent;  pota- 
toes, 44  to  78;  eggs,  30  to  100;  tomatoes,  100. 

But.  competition?     Why.  the  query  arises,  does 
the  horde  of  retailers  nut  lead  to  a  strife  that  must 
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bring  the  lowest  possible  prices  with  the  largest  pos- 
sible supply?    The  answer  plainly  is  that  the  indi- 
vidual retailer  himself  is  victim  of  conditions  in- 
separable from  the  system  of  which  he  is  a  part. 
He  cannot,  of  his  will,  reduce  prices.     In  order  to 
make  a  living  he  must  meet  certain  expenses  un- 
avoidable in  his  business,  as  it  is  now  conducted. 
In  other  words,  to  make  up  his  costs  and  earnings, 
he  must  charge  his  limited  circle  of  customers  at 
least  an  irreducible  minimum  for  the  aggregate  of 
their  purchases ;  he  usually  cannot  increase  his  pa- 
tronage because  fellow-tradesmen,  led  into  the  busi- 
ness through  its  apparent  profits,  and  then  bound 
down  under  the  same  circumstances  as  himself,  are 
everywhere  at  hand,  to  thrust  themselves  between 
him  and  other  possible  patrons.    "A  vicious  circle," 
is  said  of  this  situation.     "The  system  ends  in  a 
blind  alley,  tightly  closed,"  is  the  figure  others  em- 
ploy.    "The  high  operating  costs  of  the  individual 
( foodstuffs)    retailer  make   his  elimination   inevi- 
table," says  the  New  York  State  Commission  Re- 
port (page  15). 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  high  level  of  the  provision 
retailer's  prices  is  not  due  to  an  exceptional  greed 
in  his  class.  His  business,  in  other  respects  than 
perishability   of   stock,    stands    separate    from   all 
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others.     Its  costs  include,  as  perhaps  one-half  his 
runnmg  expenses,  the  daily  hauling  from  a  whole- 
sale or  jobbers'  market  and  the  delivery  of  goods 
even  of  small  sales,  to  customers'  homes,  usually 
by  wagon.    He  must  also  reckon  with  the  difficulty 
of  takmg  full  advantage  of  low  wholesale  prices 
the  wasteful  cost  of  a  plate-glass  front  and  other 
attractions   for  custom,   trading   stamps,   and   ad- 
vancing scale  of  wages,  telephone,  and  a  rental  that 
has  a  yearly  probability  of  increase  as  he  builds  up 
a  trade.     His  landlord  is  a  ready  partner  in  his 
profits. 

To  what  percentage  of  his  receipts  must  his  cu- 
mulative burdens  amount  in  the  case  of  the  small 
New  York  grocer  doing  a  business  of.  say.  $100 
a  day?    Frederic  J.  Haskin.  in  his  "Cost  of  Liv- 
ing," says:    "The  grocer  doing  a  business  of  even 
$200  a  day  must  make  a  gross  profit  of  15  per  cent 
to  get  the  $30  a  day  which  it  probably  costs  him 
to    conduct    his    business."      Beyond    these    fixed 
charges  must  come  the  living  for  a  family  and  a 
provision   for  the   future.     In  Grand  Rapids,  the 
•'Michigan    Tradesman"    says,    the    local    grocers, 
"who  have  always  been  pretty  decent."  "figure  on 
a  profit  on  the  stuflf  they  handle  of  about  so  per 
cent."  ^     ^ 
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The  inquiring  consumer,  having  ascertained  that 
the  retailer  is  the  nearest  clog  of  a  series  in  the 
channel  that  brings  foodstuffs  to  his  household,  can 
spy  out  the  stoppages  fonued  by  the  more  remtne 
clogs,  with  their  relative  cost.    One  arises  from  the 
chaotic  method  of  buying  and  selling  produce,  after 
transportation    from   the   producer   to  the    freight 
termini  of  the  railroads  or  to  the  piers  of  the  pro- 
vision boats.     There  being  only  a  small  area  of 
market  gardens  within  twenty  miles  of  New  York, 
the  amount  of  output  from  this  source  brought  by 
wagons  forms  a  negligible   fraction  of  the  entire 
supply.    Produce  usually  arrives  at  night  from  long 
distances  at  the  various  railroad  freight  yards  or 
down-town  West  Side  river  piers,   where,   in  the 
earlier  hours  of  the  morning,  it  is  bought  and  sold 
by  commission  men,  speculators,  wholesalers,  job- 
bers, and  lesser  dealers.    The  transactions  are  quick 
work.    Most  of  the  goods  is  cmsigned  by  the  send- 
ers to  commission  men,  of  whom  there  are  none 
too  few.     These  turn  much  of  it  over  to  jobbers, 
or  wholesalers,  from  whom  it  is  bought  by  retail- 
ers, either  on  the  spot  or  at  the  commission  men's 
or  wholesalers'  warehouses,  or  at  the  down-town 
West  Side  or  Brooklyn  wholesale  market-places  or 
at  the  jobbers'  markets.    After  arrival  in  the  city. 
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the  hauling  „f  the  goods  to  and  fro  and  back  and 
forth,  from  one  set  of  dealers  to  another,  from 
one  locahty  to  atK.ther.  is  part  of  the  waste  in  a 
planless   development. 

Subdivisions  of  the  commission  men,  wholesalers, 
and  jobbers  dealing  in  separate  lines  (.f  foodstuffs' 
in  New  York  give  rise  to  various  associations  and 
exchanges.     It  is  not  the  purpose  at  this  point  to 
particularize  the  peculiar   functions  performed   by 
each  of   these  subdivisions.     Just   when,   in   their 
dealings,  the  men  composing  them  are  legitimate 
dealers  in  goods  held  in  their  possession  or  venture- 
some speculators   in  the  goods  conu-ng  in  on  the 
market,  or  to  arrive  in  the  future,  is  a  nettlesome 
pomt  fought  over  by  the  dealers  on  one  side  and 
producers  on  the  other. 

What  may  happen  to  farmers'  consignments  to 
commission  dealers  is  thus  described  bv  Charles  R 
White,  of  Ontario  County,  N.  V.,  writing  in  the 
"Rural  New  Yorker,"  March  25,  191 1; 

"A  car  of  very   fancy   Spitzenberg  apples  was 
shipped  to  a  well-known  ronmiission  house   A      \ 

bit ' ''  Tf"  V^''  v'"'"  '"  ^'  ^'""  ^+    B  sold  them 
back  to  A  for  Jt>r>.     A  took  then  to  his  store  and 

jobbed  them  out  at  .$7.50.     A  ,nade  returns  to  the 
.Mon.  or  $3  36.  45  per  cent  of  the  jobbing  price.    In 
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this  case  the  fruit  must  have  retailed  for  a  high 
price,  and  it  is  fair  to  assume  tlie  grower  got  very 
much  less  than  35  per  cent  of  the  consumer's  dol- 
lar.    The  practice  cited   here   is  a  very  common 


one. 


This  case,  with  a  number  of  others,  is  cited  by 
Mr.  White  to  show  the  weakness  and  deceits  of  the 
commi.sion  system  of  marketing.  His  articles,  of 
which  he  wrote  a  series,  could  not  be  given  promi- 
nence in  the  reputable  newspaper  which  published 
them  unless  they  were  based  on  circumstances  rec- 
ognized as  not  tmusual  in  the  business  and  pos- 
sessed of  a  general  significance  to  farmers  and  con- 
sumers. It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  mem- 
bers of  a  commission  ajipointed  by  a  State  admin- 
istration would  without  due  caution  recognize 
charges  against  an  entire  body  o  business  men,  yet 
the  State  Commission  Market  Committee  says 
(page  6)  :  "There  is  much  evidence  to  show  that 
commission  men  and  dealers  in  farm  products  de- 
lay settlements  with  shippers,  report  shipments  in 
bad  condition  without  proof  of  same,  that  goods 
are  damaged  in  transit,  fail  to  follow  instructions 
of  shippers  as  to  disj)ositi()n  of  goods,  etc.  Legis- 
lation to  remedy  these  alleged  malpractices  is  de- 
sirable."   In  an  address  at  a  meeting  of  the  State 
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Agricultural  Society,  Ali.any,  January  13.  1913, 
Seth  Low  said:  "The  wholesale  niarke*  is  open  to 
the  farmer  only  upon  terms  which  place  .«im  wholly 
at  the  mercy  of  commission  men.  I  am  far  from 
wishing  to  imply  that  there  are  no  honest  commis- 
sion merchants;  but  every  farmer  in  the  State 
knows  that  there  are  some  dishonest  commission 
merchants;  and  we  all  know  that,  as  things  are  now, 
we  are,  practically,  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the 
man  to  whom  we  consign."  Both  Mr.  White  and 
Mr.  Low  were  making  a  plea  for  co-operative  sell- 
ing by  producers,  who  have  a  touching  interest  in 
studying  the  clogs  in  the  channel  between  them 
and  the  city  consumers.  The  latter  might  well 
join  the  producers  in  asking:  "Why  pay  the  suc- 
cessive percentages  of  profits  to  the  several  cate- 
gories, or  rings,  of  handlers  and  detainers  of  food- 
stuffs, each  of  whom,  down  to  the  retailer,  may 
be  in  part  business  inan.  in  part  speculator?" 

H.  B.  Fullerton,  Director  of  Agricultural  De- 
velopment. Long  Island  Railroad  Company,  writes 
me,  January  27,  1912:  "  n  Greater  New  York  the 
supposed  markets  arc  s  .ply  assembly  places  for 
a  crowd  of  commission  men."  Ezra  A.  Tuttle, 
writing  of  the  New  York  markets  in  a  farmers' 
paper,  says  "they  have  to  do  wtli  commission  men, 
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jobbers  and  middlemen  generally."  The  farmers 
are  asking  in  their  newspaper  organs  such  pertinent 
questions  as  these:  What  is  the  true  office  of  the 
cold  storage  warehouse?  Why  the  army  of  com- 
mission men,  wholesalers,  jobbers,  members  of  ex- 
changes, etc.  ?  What  influence,  for  example,  is 
brought  to  play  on  prices  by  the  131  provision  men 
and  the  374  receivers  and  shippers  among  the 
3,000  members  of  the  New  York  Produce  Ex- 
change? How  far  does  their  "regulating  the 
supply"  go  toward  suppressing  the  supply?  The 
"Long  Island  Agronomist"  gives  as  its  opinion: 
"City  food  prices  of  the  present  day  are  governed 
not  one  whit  by  supply  and  demand,  but  entirely 
by  the  barriers  existing  in  cities  between  producer 
and  consumer."  Sir  Horace  Plunkett.  writing  n 
the  "Outlook,"  puts  the  general  case  in  moderat<; 
words:  "Where  .  .  .the  town  dominates  the 
country,  the  machinery  of  distribution  is  owned  by 
the  business  men  of  the  towns  and  is  worked  by 
them  in  their  own  interests." 

Jointly,  the  commission  men.  wholesalers,  job- 
bers, and  exchange  members  have  direct  command 
of  the  trunk  channels  through  which  New  York 
obtains  from  the  producers  its  perishable  food  sup- 
ply.    They  can  discourage   farmers'  shipments   in 
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the  full  fruit  and  vegetable  seasons.    They  can  for 
long  periods  hold  back  in  cold  storage  the  arrivals 
of  eggs,  butter,  cheese,  dressed  poultry  and  crrtain 
fruits.     Among  them  they  can  render  price  quota- 
tions unreliable.     Jointly,  as  we  have  seen,  retail- 
ers, in  a  different  class  from  the  handlers  in  bulk, 
have  no  interest  in  buying  more  stock  than  to  meet 
the    ascertained    wants    of    their    respective    little 
squads  of  customers.    They  are  masters  of  the  sub- 
sidiary channels  of  supply.     Each  retailer  knows 
bow  much  his  weekly  cash  receipts  must  be  to  let 
h  ..J  live,  and  he  buys  as  sparingly  as  he  can  and 
through    a      ommon     understanding     with     other 
retailers  makes  his  selling  prices  accordingly.     As 
the  "Fruiiman's  Guide"  says  of  grapefruit  when 
sold  by  the  restaurant  men:     "They  start  them  at 
the  top  notch  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  and 
they  keep  them  at  the  top  notch  all  through."    The 
State  Commission's  Market  Committee  says  (page 
68)  :    "It  seems  the  retail  tradesmen  take  the  atti- 
tude that  the  public  have  to  eat  about  so  much,  and 
they  are  not  disposed  to  lower  prices  when  the  mar- 
ket is  glutted,  even  though  they  buy  at  a  reduction." 
A  leading  commission  man  down-town  exclaimed 
while  I  was  interviewing  him :     "The  retailers  up 
where  I  live  must  have  some  sort  of  an  understand- 
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ing  when  they  all  ask  twenty  cents  for  strawber- 
ries that  I  sell  them  for  six."  "Monopoly  in  rates," 
sums  up  Frederick  Charles  Hicks,  University  of 
Cincinnati,  in  his  work,  "Competitive  and  Monop- 
oly Price,"  arises  from  "the  existence  of  substantial 
unity  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  persons  engaged 
in  the  business." 

New  York's  channels  of  food  flow  are  dammed 
up  through  the  interests  of  an  ineflicient  local  mode 
of  distribution  to  the  serious  detriment  of  the 
masses.  The  consumer,  paying  45  to  60  per  cent 
of  his  earnings  for  food  for  his  family,  and  being 
officially  informed  that  respectively  10  per  cent  and 
33  per  cent  advances  in  price  of  country  produce 
are  made  here  in  New  York  by  wholesaler  and  re- 
tailer, must  logically  take  his  first  steps  in  econom- 
ical buying  through  cutting  those  profits  by  any 
legitimate  means  possible.  Such  means  are  ai  the 
command  of  the  masses,  without  cost  to  them  or 
to  the  authorities  more  than  the  exertion  of  enforc- 
ing common  civic  rights. 


I 


IV.     A  PUBLIC  OUTLET— CLOSED  BY  THE 
AUTHORITIES. 

The  civic  function  voluntarily  performed  by  the 
"pushcart  men,"  as  the  genus  h  called   in   New 
York,  is  a  noteworthy  development  of  recent  years 
in  many  cities  of  Europe  and  America.     By  the 
wealthier  classes  disregarded,  save  as  road  obstacles 
to  pleasure  vehicles,  and  by  the  police  often  treated 
as  highway  nuisances,  these  humblest  representa- 
tives of  trade,  unless  suppressed,  testify  by  their 
continued  presence  and  increasing  numbers  to  the 
fact  that  they  meet  a  constant  and  quite  general 
public    want.      Speaking    of    Grand    Rapids,    the 
"Michigan  Tradesman"  says:     "A  few  years  ago 
grocers  had  practically  all  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
business,  but  the  hucksters  have  multiplied  prodig- 
iously, and  today  they  have  the  bulk  of  this  busi- 
ness, especially  during  the  summer  months."     Of 
Berlin  it  is  said  ("Municipal  Markets  in  Europe," 
page  41):     "The  competition  of  the  peddlers  be- 
came so  strong  that  a  police  ordinance  of  March  18, 
1898,  forbade  the  peddling  of  market  wares  in  those 
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streets  surrounding  the  market  halls."  Taking 
these  typical  examples,  far  and  near,  we  have  evi- 
dence that  handcart  vendors  are  enterprising  and 
that  for  both  dealer  and  consumer,  their  trucking 
must  f)ay. 

The  methods  of  all  trade  have  in  the  last  few 
decades  been  revolutionized.     Regarding  the  trans- 
port of  food  and  its  conservation  for  the  final  mar- 
ket, our  attention  is  usually  called  to  the  striking 
changes  effected  by  the  improved  facilities  of  the 
railroads,  by  refrigeration  in  cars  and  warehouses, 
by  the  growth  of  the  "packing  houses."     But  that 
the  methods  of  retailing  food— the  final  stage  of 
its  organized  distribution— are  changing  as  speed- 
ily as  circumstances  in  various  communities  permit 
has  received  much   less  notice.      The  aid   of  the 
pushcart  man  to  the  thrifty  householder,   for  one 
thing,  has  had  little  serious  study.     Yet  the  push- 
cart man  is  here,  a  modern  institution,  in  his  num- 
bers and  his  variety  of  stock  if  not  in  his  occupa- 
tion.    He  has  been  encouraged  to  multiply  by  the 
substitution  of  smooth  pavements  for  the  old-time 
cobble-  or  stone-block,  by  the  exorbitant  charges  of 
storekeepers,  by  the  adaptability  of  his  wares  to 
the  needs  of  small  buyers,  and  by  the  possibilities 
of  his  successful  competition  through  low  expenses. 
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"Increase  U>  cost  by  the  use  of  the  pushcart  sys- 
tem." says  the  New  York  State  G.niniission  Mar- 
ket Committee's  Report  (page  14).  "is  lower  than 
for  any  other  type  of  food-distributing  agency." 
"Costennonger"  in  London,  "gemiise  hiindler"  in 
Berhn.  "venditore  delle  vie"  in  Milan,  "marchand 
des  (juatre  saisons"  in  Paris,  the  pushcart  man  is  at 
hand  m  the  streets  of  every  city  wherever  a  far- 
thmg  is  to  be  gained—unless  he  is  suppressed  by 
the  police. 

In  New  York,  the  familiar  newspaper  cartoon 
depicting  a  miserably  poor  and  dejected   foreigner 
"moved  on"  by  a  policeman  flourishing  his  club 
well  describes  the  status  both  of  the  vendor  and  of 
the  law  which  vexes  him.    It  is  a  law  of  personal 
discretion,  now  exercised  by  the  man  with  the  club 
and  again  by  the  city  magistrate,  but  chiefly  by 
"the  man  highest  up."     The  police  patrolman,  the 
police  precinct  captain,  the  police  justice  are  all  co- 
sufferers  with  the  vendors  from  this  uncertainty. 
The   city   ordinances   embody    the   phraseology   of 
pushcart  regulations,  dead  law  mostly.     By  these, 
first,  street  vendors  must  be  liceiL.ed.     A  very  large 
percentage  of  New  York's  piKshcart  men  are  usual- 
ly witlKHit  licenses-"fully  a  half."  one  high  po- 
lice  oflicial    told    mc    a    vear   ago:    "fullv   tliree- 
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fourths,"  others  have  testified,  and  l^Vancis  H.  Oli- 
ver, former  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Licenses,  said 
last  year   that,   while  the  city  charter  limits  the 
number  of  licenses  to  4.000  there  were  then  at  least 
10,000  peddlers  working  without  a  license.     Ana 
by  the  same  code  no  vendor  may  remain  in  one 
spot  more  than  thirty  minutes,   while,  as  a   fact, 
hundreds  hold  their  accustomed  places  every  day 
all  day  long.     Further,  the  sanitary  code  rcciuires 
certain  foods  to  be  glass-covered,  stipulates  fines  for 
throwing  fruitskins  and  the  like  on  the  sidewalks, 
and  wholly  forbids  the  erection  of  street  stands. 
The  code  has  been  commonly  ignored,  because  un- 
suited  to  the  time,  contrary  to  the  popular  will, 
and  repugnant  to  the  common  sense  of  the  author- 
ities.    The  police  in  patroling  are  harried  by  the 
anarchy  of  the  situation  quite  as  much  as  the  ped- 
dlers.    "Why  strike  me?"  cried  a  peddler  to  a  po- 
lice captain  who  poked  him  in  the  ribs  while  o.der- 
ing  him  to  move  on.    "I've  told  him  a  dozen  times 
to  keep  away  from  this  corner."  replied  the  cap- 
tain to  a  citizen  making  the  same  inquiry,  but  dis- 
daining to  notice  the  victim  of  the  club,  "yet  he  is 
able  somehow  to  come  back  in  spite  of  the  law." 
Even  the  consumers  who  wish  to  patronize  these 
vendors  in  most  parts  of  the  city  are  made  to  feci 
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like  misclenieananls.  while  in  a  few  districts  local 
public  opmion  has  so  fi.lly  prevailed  that  the  ven- 
dors have  established  permanent  markets  right  in 
the  streets. 

The  extra-legal  status  quo  in  the  war  over  the 
pushcart  problem  which  was  maintained  until  late 
.n  the  summer  of  ,,;,_>  had  apparently  been  reached 
partly  through  the  inHuence  exerted  by  the  fellow 
"colon.sts-  of  different  groups  of  vendors  on  the 
Board  of  Aldermen,  partly  through  the  toleration 
of  the  higher  police  officials  while  awaiting  a  solu- 
tion by  means  of  laws  to  come  that  should  be  prac- 
tically operative,  and  not  infrequently  through  an 
understanding  between  the  peddlers  or  their  "pa 
droni-  and  the  landlords  or  shopkeepers  who.  for 
a  consideration,   made  no  complaint   if  the   right 
pushcarts  stood  all  day  in  front  of  their  premises. 

Two  official  miuiicipal  investigations  of  the  gen- 
eral pushcart  (juestion  were  made  in  New  York  in 
recent  years,  previo,  to  those  of  the  last  year 
The  f^rst.  in  ,903.  ^  as  under  the  direction  of 
James  B.  Reynolds.  Secretary  to  Mayor  Low.  deal- 
uig  with  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Licenses  The 
second  was  under  Mayor  McCIellan.  made  by  a 
Commission  of  which  Lawrence  \  eiller  was  Chair- 
man, its  report  being  printed  in  September,  1906. 
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Secretary  Reynolds'  report  had  this  paragraph : 

"Formerly,  knowiiifj  that  they  were  violatinp  all 
the  ordinances,  the  peddlers  felt  a  sense  of  insecur- 
ity and  found  themselves  ahsolutcly  in  the  i)o\ver 
of  any  rough  policeman  who  might  take  ofTense  or 
entertain  a  grudge  against  a  particular  vendor.  It 
was  also  the  fertile  source  of  a  well-organized  sys- 
tem of  hlackmail  carried  on  by  certain  police  offi- 
cers, with  the  probable  co-operation  and  connivance 
of  some  representatives  of  the  peddlers.  Further- 
more, there  arose  a  system  of  collection  of  rentals 
by  the  shopkeepers  in  front  of  whose  stores  push- 
carts were  placed.  If  the  rental  was  not  paid,  the 
shopkeeper  would  immediately  complain  to  the  po- 
lice that  the  peddler  was  a  nuisance,  an  objection 
not  repeated  when  the  next  peddler  took  his  stand 
in  front  of  the  store  and  paid  the  unlawful  rental." 

Quoting  the  foregoing  paragraph,  Mayor  Mc- 
Clellan's  Commission  said: 


"The  Commission  has  no  information  with  re- 
gard to  either  of  these  charges.  It  has  been  a  mat- 
ter of  public  knowledge  for  some  time  that  among 
unscrupulous  members  of  the  fiolice  force  there  has 
been  carried  on  a  system  of  petty  blackmail  of 
these  peddlers,  he  peddlers  having  been  'shaken 
down'  at  stated  intervals  by  the  policemen  on  the 
post.  In  a  similar  way  the  system  of  compelling 
the  peddlers  to  pay  tribute  to  the  storekeeper  in 
front  of  whose  place  of  business  the  individual  f)ed- 
dler  might  stand  has  been  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  for  some  years  past.     The  Commission 
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has  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  attcMupt  to  ol,tain 
evKlcnce  w.th  reganl  to  cither  of  these  charges. 
The  peddlers  themselves  have  been  unanimous  in 
admittmg  their  truth. 

In  these  two  excerpts  there  is.  if  nothing  more, 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  chaotic  conditions  which 
the  two  investigations  brought  to  light  and  which 
m  some  phases  prevail  now.     I- very  year  thousands 
of  arrests  of  street  vendors  have  been  made   for 
peddling  unlicensed,  "standing  at  the  curb."  sani- 
tary violations,  invading  restricted  streets,  etc.   The 
alleged  causes  of  most  of  these  arrests  iorm  an  in- 
dictment of  the  city's  government.     Why.  ior  ex- 
ample, should  it  be  possible  for  a  vendor  to  go  out 
on  the  streets  without  a  license  despite  the  law,  and 
why  should  he  not  stand  at  the  curb  when  in  no 
one's  way?     "It  is  to  be  feared."  said  the  McClellan 
Comnnssion.  "that  in  many  cases  the  ix.licemen  ar- 
rested the  man  and  determined  upon  the  charge 
afterward." 

Speaking  of  the  situatifm  in  191J.  Mr.  Oliver 
says  that  only  a  small  percentagv  of  the  10.000 
unlicensed  peddlers  were  arrested,  but  those  that 
were  "appeased  the  outraged  law  by  paying  a  fine, 
and  then  they  got  back  to  work." 

The    McClellan    Commission's    findings    (k>oO) 
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also  included  these  points :    A  system  ..f  barter  and 
sale  in  city  peddling  licenses,  existing  to  a  large  ex- 
tent.     The   licenses   were  controlled    by   rich   "pa- 
droni" who  employed  poor  men  to  peddle  for  them. 
With  the  system  of  petty  blackmail  by  the  police 
was  a  "selling  of  indulgences."    The  existing  ordi- 
nances  were   generally   violated.      In   July,    ujij, 
Morris  I).  Waldnian,  General  Manager  United  He- 
brew Societies,  told  the  newspapers  that  the  issuing 
of  peddlers'  licenses  had  become  part  of  the  per- 
quisites  of   professional    politicians.      The   system 
still  continued   of  granting  many  licenses  to  one 
man,  who  employed  peddlers  to  hawk  his  wares 

Could  any  duty  of  municipal  administration  be 
more  disgracefully  conducted?     Regarded  as  a  line 
of   business,    the   wonder    is   that   street    peddling 
could  live   through   its  discouragements.      Vet   the 
Mct^lellan    Commission    reported :     "There   is    no 
danger  to  the  community   froi-i  the   foot!  supplies 
sold  on  pushcarts:  the  (|uality  of  the  food  is  gen- 
erally as  good  as.  and  often  better  than,  that  sold 
in  neighboring  stores."     In  Manhattan,  this  G-m- 
mission's  investigators  foinui  ;)uslicart  food  "good"" 
in  71  per  cent  of  i.{)5_'  cases,  "fair""  in  jj  per  cent, 
"bad"   in   i    per  cent,  and  "injurious  to  health"  in 
less  than  one-half  of  i  per  cent.    The  Cottimission' 
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census  (.f  pushcart  peddlers  resulted  in  finding  "be- 
tween 4.(«K>  nnd  5.cx)o  plyir.fr  their  trade  in  the 
streets  of  \e\v  \,,rk.-  '1 1„  ir  earninjf^  avera^'ed 
"fr.im  1..  t..  $15  a  week."  Thi-  percentajje  sell- 
ing food  in  Xew  York  and  Brooklyn  was  iden- 
tical— 69, 

Several  representatives  of  the  pushcart  men  mafic 
(.  ;traordinary   claim>   as   to   the   cheapness   of   the 
produce  sold  from  the  carts.      '.\  ^n.a  many  i>.^;r 
pe-ile  oi  the  l-:ast  Side  buy  all  their  thin;,-'  from 
the    pu>hcarts."    .said    one    w  -ness,    "l^cause   it    is 
much  cheai)er."     If  dej.rived  of  tins  snurre  of  v,jp. 
ply.  -it  w.uld  raise  ti.eir  co-t  ,,f  ij..;,      fr^n,  ,^,,^ 
to  three  d-llars  a  week.-     In  the  '    urse  of  my  own 
m.juiries   ,,n   the   lower   East    Side    '    learned   ih.it 
l-eddlers  have  their  regular  ..u^i.^jner-  and  that  m 
cir.Te  neighs  Th  -od^  they  si;T,j,]y  x]it  larger  projyr- 
t:'n  ..f  the  f-..d-tufT-  c-nsurn^d      Many  r.f  t},ir  jy-.j- 
d]er>.    a    cI' 'thmt'-trade    v.rv,:.    'Tgarr.zer    <«  d,    are 
w.  rn-.  ut  lart-  ry  hard-.  v\h-  ^el!  f.  the^r  -  id  ^r,oj>- 
i:;a:cs.      W.   :ht    '.el^ci    <.i   --e   M'-^>::an   r  ,,mrrns- 
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rnliuiiiK'  tlir  iuiiiiIkt  ».f  tlicsL-  peddlers  would  have 
I>niiij4lit  M-riniis  omsecineiia's  to  the  jjreat  mass  of 
the  poorer  people  of  this  city."  The  agitation  of 
the  .,  Kstioii  |;i>t  year  hroiii^ht  nut  a  general  i'.ast 
Side  seiitiiiient  against  any  atteni])t  to  suppress  the 
pushearl  traflie. 

C  iistoni,    disoheyinj;    the    ordinances,    has   given 
rise  in  a  nninher  oi    l.iealitie-    in  the  city  to  local 
open-air  markets,  especially  on  the  evenings  of  the 
pay-days  ^^i  the  wage-workers  or  on  the  religious 
rest-day>  of  the  neighhoring  p<.pulation.     Pushcart 
floater^  tluu  hccoiue  standkeepers.    C)f  this  descrip- 
tion are  "l^uhly's  Market,"  extending  along  Ninth 
avenue  tor  a  luimher  of  hlocks  south  of  Forty-sec- 
ond >treet.  liveliest  dii  Satunlay  evenings:  the  mar- 
ket  at    the    foot    t^i   Latharine   street,    on    Sunday 
m.'ruiui:;.   which   ha>.  cvistcil    f<«r  years,  and  other 
>treet  ttuirkets.  which  are  (|uite  permanent.     In  the 
1  ast   Sule  streets  certain  days  bring  their  special- 
ties  111    t.'.id   pnxhK-ts.      Saturday   night   long  wit- 
tK's>ed  a   tacit   leave  granted   I>y   the   [)olice  to  the 
vendors   accu-toiiu-d   t.'  as-cniMe  at   a   number  of 
otiKT  points  up  tow II  and  down   where  cu^iomers 
expected   t<'   tiiul   t!ic!!i. 

N-  \\.    It    tlie    New     \"r\^    -trect    vendor,    while 
treated  a-  an  outuiw.  ha-  thu-  succeeded  in  giving 
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a  larjje  Ixwly  of  cnsumers  k<><><\  atvl  cheap  {<><„], 
wliat  iniKlu  he  TK.t  (1..  f.,r  a  much  ;,'reater  mass  ,,f 
IKv.ple  were  he  rccRtiizeri  a-  a  legitimate  at,Hnt  iti 
fuir.Ihng  a  pul.hr  leclr  It  market  platen  have 
-xprmip  lip  ha,;  .  .,,'  ,„  the  city.  \v;th  o„Iy  |.,(al 
•'•'''         '     ''    •vhat  henefit-  mi^ht 


Ti 


lally  i<i  rec'i'^nize 

'   r  remilati'.n  -    In 

.-ti'.n-  V,  tiie  licafK 

!  !   to   leadinj,'   c-m- 

neni  flealtr^  m  UrA 


police  toleran  e 
net  they  l)r': 
their  fiinr 
the  spring  ■  *  \ 
of   sever 
mission  inci. 
-*uppHcs. 

The   c..mmi>^iMn    lua.   ,i<.mi:   Ini-inc-,    wnlj    the 
country   forwarder.^   ■  f  product^  by   b-.at  an-!   ra;] 
had  no  c-.mi^laint  against  tlie  pushcart   ven-j-r-  a- 
huyer>  excej;!  that  they  t..ok  t)nit  -n  i^ay:?,;,  ,  a  h 
in  the  hu^v  h-  ur^   of  dayl,reak  di:r:n^'  iht   u;.o]e- 
sa!e  tran>ac'i..nv     rjrdma-ly  trade  i-  x].,:n  or.  <j,^,i: 
or  credu— m.  re  than  </j  i>er  cent  '  f  ::      f.,  I'-rrt-.nv 
take  jlare  later  throuj-h  aj^ent^  of  the  ^,,^:rn;--^,^ 
men'^  a^^-ciati  n-.     But  the  jo-;;.  art  r.^:.  }.a%:n;: 
n-  ...mr:trc:ai    -tandin?.   u-ually  :  v.-  -.  ih.;  -y  t' 
S.  nic.    h'  wcvtr.    Luv    m    h-lk    q':ar;t;t  r     r/.-v-ra- 
lively.    i.  th    .  i    the    c   :ti;:--^.  r    ::-,    ar.d    at'   th- 
wh.  :e-.a]t     frirt     a-Lf^  n-        {>,-...    ..-   ,.     ,;.,.,- 
l:!'  wi::;t  UjuI  \s.:re  tr.t  -treet  :^'i  'i  r,  ;,.-.,.,  ,....;  • 
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of  looking  after  their  own  interests  it  would  be  a 
benefit  to  the  coniniunity.  Many  of  them  arc  handi- 
capped by  their  extreme  poverty,  their  inability  to 
speak  iuiglish,  their  ignorance  of  the  city  outside 
their  own  national  "colonies."  their  slavish  fear  of 
the  police,  their  dependence  on  their  backers  or  em- 
ployers, their  undeanliness.  and  their  lack  of  ability 
to  push  sales  among  the  American  public. 

The  heads  of  the  city  departments  without  ex- 
cei)tion  fav(,red  a  regulated  pushcart  system,  not  so 
nuich  in  the  streets  as  in  special  markets.     Police 
Commissioner  Waldo's  methods  would   include   li- 
censing peddlers,    furnishing  them  with   identifica- 
tion certificates,  and  reducing  their  numbers,  es|>€- 
cially  in  certain  neighborhoods.     He  was  an  advo- 
cate of  outdo<.r  markets,   letting  the  standkecpers 
spread   their  own  weather  awnings.     In  .some  in- 
stances,   he   thought,   steel   buildings,   three   stories 
high,   iniglit  be   built,  having  spaces   for   handcart 
men.  as  well  as  stallkeepers.      Park  Commissioner 
Stover,  a  jealous  guardian  of  imblic  space  for  park 
purposes,  could  see  that  parts  of  do-vntown  paved 
parks  .111(1   the  (.pen   spaces  borderuig  011   them  or 
the  city  s<|iiares  could  be  used  lor  temporary  mar- 
ket^        lie     u.is     f.imiliar     with     similar     methods 
abroad,  carried  011  even  in  the  jiriiicipal  streets  of 
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inii)ortant  cities,  the  hours  ,.f  marketing  ending  at 
neon  or  earher,  the  spaces,  cleaned  np,  at  once  pass- 
ing to  other  puhhc  uses.       Health   CMnniissioner 
Lederle  said  that  the  share  of  the  work  of  his  de- 
partment in  administering  markets,  that  of  inspec- 
tion, would  be  a  matter  of  the  city  having  enough 
health  agents.     He  l>eliev'e(l  the  character  of  the 
pushcart  men  would  he  itnprovcd  with  just  regula- 
tion.    All  the  authorities  I  interviewed  looked  for- 
ward to  change:,  in  the  system,  and  in  general  were 
sympathetic  in  considering  prop(,sals   for  a  better 
control  of  the  vendors,  though  one  or  two  wanted 
them  driven  from  the  streets.     Several  police  offi- 
cials   frankly  expressed   their   wish   that   the  ordi- 
nances might  be  so  amended  as  to  win  the  uniform 
support    of    police    and    magistrate^.       Patrolmen, 
from  their  observations,  had  no  doubt  of  the  value 
of  street  vendors  in  reducing  prices.     One  officer 
recalled  that  when,  years  ago.  the  cart  met,  were 
driven  from  the  Hn.oklyn  l',ri<lge  terminus  in  Park 
How   the   neighboring   stan  Ikeepers   vioubled   their 
prices.     Another  said  that  where  (be  vendors  them- 
selves arratiged  their  order  in  the  streets  they  gave 
little  trouble  to  the  police.     Another  spoke  of  the 
Hroad   street    luiub-cart    men.    to   whom   tlie   local 
police  gave  a  .s(|uare  deal  by  assiguing  them  their 
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order,  keeping  them  in  line  accordingly,  and  every 
day  sending  the  one  from  the  head  of  the  line  to 
the  other  end.  y\fter  many  interviews  with  New 
York  policemen,  I  was  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
independent  judgment  of  ahnost  any  patrolman  was 
equal  to  regulating  the  possible  pushcart  traffic  on 
his  post,  bringing  it  up  to  the  re(|uirements  of  law- 
ful oru^r,  fair  play,  sanitary  rules,  and  the  least 
interference  with  oiher  street  vehicles.  To  the  com- 
munity the  task  of  regulating  the  policeman's  in- 
tegrity. On  the  whole,  however,  the  official  atti- 
tude toward  the  pushcart  (piestion  was  not  dictated 
by  any  settled  principle  •  elating  to  the  rights  of  the 
consumer. 

But  the  force  of  authority  has  wholly  changed 
the  pushcart  situation  since  the  spring  of  19 12.  It 
is  interesting  t<i  note  the  events  terminating  in  the 
new  situation.  On  July  9.  191J,  the  ]5uard  of 
Aldermen  apjjointed  a  committee  made  up  of  seven 
of  its  members  to  investigate  the  suljject  of  push- 
carts and  public  markets.  On  December  iS.  lijij, 
the  Mayor  api)ointed  a  Special  Commission  of  five 
citizens  "to  examine  into  the  matter  of  pushcarts 
in  the  city,  and  of  their  accommodation  under  shel- 
ter, in  place  of  being  exposed  to  the  weather  in  the 
streets,  and   being  an  obstruction   in   the   streets." 
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On  March  26,  191 3,  the  Mayor's  Commission  re- 
ported to  him.  ami  on  April  18  the  Mayor  trans- 
mitted the  report  to  the  Aldermen.  On  April  22 
the  Ahlcrmanic  Committee  handed  in  its  rc|)ort. 
The  two  reports  challenge  attention  by  their  simi- 
larities in  statement,  arranj^ement.  findinj^s  and 
phrascolofjy.  The  Mayor  mentioned  that  "these 
two  reports  are  very  much  in  harmony."  Both 
recommended  that  the  pushcart  peddlers  he  taken 
off  the  streets  and  ])ut  in  shelters  under  the  Rast 
River  bridge  and  in  the  small  parks,  the  Aldcrmanic 
Committee  in  a  supplementary  report  agreeing  to 
the  recommendations  of  the  Mayor's  Commission 
regarding  several  places  not  named  in  their  own 
first  report.  The  "shelters."  already  termed  "mar- 
kets" in  the  reports,  are  to  be.  with  one  exception, 
down  town  on  the  I'ast  Side.  The  Mayor  in  his 
letter  calculated  that  flic  pushcarts  in  the  three  po- 
lice precincts  in  which  the  worst  congestion  exists 
could  be  housed  at  an  expense  of  about  $150,000. 
The  Mayor's  Commission  submitted  a  design  for 
a  "sheltered  space."  to  serve  as  a  type  for  "any  part 
of  the  city  where  pushcart  peddling  prevails  ' ;  esti- 
mated cost  o!"  each  shelter.  $37,040.  The  net 
"profit"   from  the  operation  of  300  "stalls"  in  the 
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iwi)  shelters  and  j.cck)  spaces  under  the  bridges  was 
to  l)e  $40, 5(H)  a  year! 

In  calcuhiting  the  receipts  the  Cotninission  cni- 
plnyed  this  sij,Miiricant  lan},'uage :  "Peddlers  pay  at 
the  rate  of  $,^0  ])er  annum  fur  the  hire  of  pusii- 
carts.  and  if  shelter  stalls  were  rented  at  the  same 
rate  the  results  would  he" — the  estimate  as  given. 
$.l().5(X).  That  is.  the  pushcart  peddlers  arc  to  hc- 
ciiUK-  stallholders  in  permanent  markets,  not  using 
pushcarts  to  haul  their  stock,  and  not  delivering 
sali'^  to  the  houses  of  customers.  Tlie  Aldermanic 
Committee  says  it  soui,Hu  to  place  "the  pushcart 
peddler  in  a  market  where  he  would  have  a  per- 
manent '^land."  The  l>o;ird  of  Aldermen  passed 
an  ordinance  in  conformity  with  its  Coinmittee's 
report.  This  action  is  hut  "flying  in  tlie  face  «)f 
experience."  It  is  hut  reproducing  tlie  cnmmercial 
conditions  of  the  old-time  sellers  in  the  housed  mar- 
kets of  \cw   ^'ork's  ilead  district  system. 

Will  purchasers  walk  l)lf)cks  to  huy  at  housed 
market  stalls  ?  What  are  the  circumstances  essen- 
tial to  the  success  of  the  pushcart  business?  What 
will  the  m.'isses  lose  through  the  extinction  of  the 
ambulant  pushcart  m.in "  Thesf  .nid  cognate  (|ucs- 
tious  have  for  their  repl\  the  f.icts  of  procedure 
and  conse(pK'nce  in  the  subse(iuent  chapters  on  the 
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pushcart  in  Berlin,  Paris,  an<l  London.  Hut  the 
reply  may  at  this  point  he  also  suj,rgeste(l  in  asking: 
What  would  he  the  effect  on  the  circulation  of  the 
New  \'<)rk  newspapers  if  the  news  vendors— am- 
bulant and  stationary— were  driven  from  the  side- 
walks and  "concentrated"  ahom  the  publication 
offices?  Plainly,  what  customers  cannot  readily 
reach  they  often  do  not  buy,  and  the  prices  of  the 
uncontrolled  hotel  stands  and  railway  stations 
would  tend  to  spread  to  newsdealers"  shops. 

It  is  well  for  a  fair  discussion  of  the  .subject  that 
both  the  Mayor's  Commission  and  the  .Mdermanic 
Committee  speak  in  their  reports  of  the  (piality  of 
the  stock  sold  by  the  pushcart  peddlers.  The  Com- 
mission says:  "It  has  been  found  that  the  food- 
stuffs sold  by  the  peddlers  is  nearly  uniformly 
whole.some.  These  and  other  commodities  are  sold 
at  a  considerably  less  co.st  than  obtained  in  .stores." 
The  Committee  reports:  "The  (juality  of  fo(Kl  and 
merchandise  sold  from  these  pushcarts  is  in  the 
mam  of  as  good  a  (piality  (sic)  :is  can  be  bought 
anywhere  else  in  the  city,  and  much  cheaper."  True? 
Then,  in  the  name  of  humanity,  whv  not  let  the 
peddlers  push  their  carts  wherever  they  can  find 
customers,  so  long  as  they  do  mn  seriously  inter- 
fere with  more  important  forms  of  street  traffic? 
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In  niakinjj  out  their  case  against  the  pushcart 
men  in  the  streets,  the  Mayor's  Couituission  recites : 
"Pushcarts  have  nuihii)lied  to  serious  proportions  in 
numbers.  In  certain  locahties  they  occupy  so  much 
space  on  the  streets  that  they  form  congestion  on 
the  highway  (sic )  anil  are  a  menace  to  the  safety  of 
citizens."  True  again.  Last  fall  they  were  driven 
by  the  police  from  many  streets  up  town  and  down 
town,  especially  the  West  Side,  and  concentrated 
mainly  in  the  Jewish  and  Italian  districts  of  the 
lower  I''ast  Side.  Ofticial  fierce  was  employed  de- 
liberately in  each  step  that  tended  to  convert  the 
ambulant  inishcart  peddler  into  a  stalled  market 
dealer.  The  authority  wielding  the  supreme  power 
in  the  matter  has  during  the  last  year  developed  a 
policy  destructive  of  the  pushcart's  social  benefits 
and  of  the  principle  of  e(|ual  rights  in  the  highways. 
However,  the  lameness  and  inconsistency  of  the 
policy  became  apparent  in  June,  when  the  Aldermen 
voted  to  oppose  the  necessary  appropriation  for  the 
"shelter"  markets.  The  pushcart  people  are  in  "con- 
centrado"  camps,  cut  off  etpially  from  free  streets 
and  legal  market-places.* 


*Lati>r,   I.ist  week   in    AiiKti>;t :     Piislicirfs   arc  reappearing 

in  (li'^lriit--  nctntly  ili)->f(l  to  tlum;  siniiilicant  of  tlie  election 
lomiii^i    in    Novemtxr 
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The  main  principle  overlooked  in  New  York  in 
official  attempts  to  solve  the  pushcart  prol.lem  is  the 
rights  of  the  consumers.  It  may  he  confidently  as- 
serted that  every  set  of  regulations  or  of  prop(.si- 
tions  which  ignore  the  rights  of  consumers,  as  well 
as  a  pressing  need  of  the  masses,  will  in  time  he  cir- 
cumvented hy  the  peddlers,  violated  hy  purchasers, 
and  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  he  unenforced  by 
the  lesser  authorities.  General  convenience  antl  the 
"higher  law"  of  statute-killing  public  opinion— 
v.hich  efTects  much  good  in  code-ridtlen  New  York 
— customarily  prevail. 

What  are  the  chief  needs  of  the  peddlers'  patrons 
in  buying,  and  what  are  the  basic  principles  of  the 
law  relating  tu  consumers  with  resi)ect  to  street 
selling? 

The  representative  of  the  Italian  Pushcart  Ped- 
dlers' Association  told  the  McClellan  Commission: 
"The  patrons  of  the  peddlers  buy  from  tlKiu  be- 
cause their  merchandise  is  handy,  evcrvwluTc  "  lie 
might  have  added,  "u>  the  extent  permitted  by  the 
police."  The  tenement-house  mother  who  can  but 
for  a  short  time  leave  her  family  of  small  children 
alone  at  home,  the  down-town  nK'>MMiL;ir  boy  (jr  the 
typewriter  girl,  the  i^arment-WMrkcr  Kutory  band 
in  the  Broadway  or  lifth  a\cnue  district,  all  have 
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a  right  to  hv  served  liy  "■liandy"  street-ixjdillers, 
when  huyiiij;  either  houselmld  .siiin)he>  or  the  mid- 
day liituh. 

This  riijlit  is  toiindcd  on  eiiuahty  in  the  use  of 
the  highway-.  In  that  n>e  all  (.iti/ens  are  roni- 
iminists  ami  cannot  he  otherwise.  Inhiliition  of  use 
of  the  liighwa\s.  or  ot  having  them  u>ed.  in  -.uji- 
plying  eaclj  citi/eii's  need-.,  can  justly  ari^e  only  in 
cases  of  tun-'ance.  or  of  proteetMig  the  health  of 
the  coininunity.  or  of  similar  regard  fi.r  the  general 
as  inijK'ratively  above  the  itulivuiual  welfare. 

In  the  crude  attempts  at  adjusting  the  right-,  of 
the  various  parties  in  interest  ui  the  u^e  of  New 
York's  streets  for  iH-'ddlmg.  the  List  class  t-  l>e  con- 
sivlereil  hv  investigator-;  or  lavvttiakers  iuue  been  the 
c».>nsnniers  riif\  •>i!ttnnn!>er  the  pe<!diers.  the 
shopkeepers,  the  drivers  .t  veliK-lcs,  each  c'ass.  hun- 
dreds to  OIK-,  vet  tticv  are  evpected.  t' ■  stil-nrt  wrji- 
i'ut  nuiritiur  to  a  co. !c  adapted  t-  ■"trurt-c."  ■  r  -u- 
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hers  on  hwylu^  from  pcddltrs  they  find  a  way  to 
hiiy. 

And  is  thi>  11.  •!  just  ?     Ilu.  M,|,tri..r  ri;,'hts  of  traf- 
fio.      What  trairir?     Tliat  ,,(  \hv  aiitnniohilc  rider, 
flyinj;  Ihn.uj^di  the  strccis  with.-ut  ^.peed   limit,  rc- 
K.-irdiii^'  anytliini;  in  In's  way  as  an  irritating  impedi- 
ment ?     Iliat  of  the  retailer,  whose  horse  and  wagon 
IS  hurrying'  a  :cw  pounds  <ir  iK-eks  of  provisions  to 
half-a-d../tii  customers?     'l"hc  letter^  to   the  daily 
press  condemniii},'  the  i.ii>,heart  men.  wri'.ten  in  the 
tone  of  owners  of  the  streets,  are  usually  from  the 
pleasure    worl.l    or    the    delivery    wagon    interest. 
"I'.very  movement  against   the  peddlers,"  a  whole- 
sale «lealer  in  provisions  sai<l  to  me,  "has  originated 
among  the  retailers."     The  cry  of  "interruption  to 
tratfic"    is    often    hut    the    hollow  excuse  of  retail 
produce  dealers  to  rid  themselves  of  the  effective 
eomi)etition    of   the    peddlers. 

To  the  consumer,  highway  rights  only  are  the 
real  (pie-stion.  The  claim>  ni  retail  grocers  that. 
since  they  pay  taxes  or  certain  petty  licenses  to  the 
city,  they  sli,,iil,l  l.f  protected  I.y  it  fmin  peddlers' 
"unfair"  competiti.m  is  hegging  the  (iuesti.m.  They 
ha\e  hought  n- .  iiioiiMpnly.  in  store  or  street,  for 
their  hue  of  commerce,  I  hey  lia'.e  n.  >  ownership 
in  the  puhlic's  patronage.       I  hey   have   no  sjK-cial 
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rij,'hts  in  tlic  liij,'hways.  Tlu  v  caniiot  hv  j^ranted 
fxt-niptioti  frnm  tlic  srnial  iimxuii.  "a  fair  field  and 
no  f.i'.'r."  riii'v  arc  nut  ):,niarantcecl  by  the  nin- 
nii-i|).,iily  a  protertioii  aj,'ainst  newly  developed 
nu'lliods  of  scllinjj  coniniodities. 

TIk'  pn'-hcart.  the  modern  smooth  city  paving, 
the  peddler's  muscular  and  niercaulile  powers,  taken 
tojLjether.  form  a  mechanism  which  is  operated  to 
the  advantajj;e  of  the  consumer.  Tiiis  joint  mechan- 
ism is  eiHourajjed  hy  buyers  wherever  it  is  pennit- 
ted  to  he  employed.  The  pushcart  "enterjjrise"  is 
one  of  tod.iy-  world  phenomena.  It  is  deprived  of 
fair  |ila\  and  its  (Un;  rewards  whenever  subjected 
to  sui)pressive  measures.  That  New  N'ork  State 
law  shouhl  be  invoked  in  us  defense  which  forbids 
any  city,  by  ordinances,  hinderin},'  the  direct  con- 
nection of  producers  and  consumers. 

.A  remarkable  charge  was  registered  against  push- 
cart peddlers  by  the  McClellan  C  («nmission — that 
of  "lowering  the  standard  of  living  by  decreasing 
tiie  cost  of  supplies!"  The  down-town  stenogra- 
pher who  wrote  to  a  daily  newspaper  that  she  could 
get  from  the  pushcart  for  live  cents  fruit  that  at 
the  nearby  fruit-slore  cost  fifteen,  the  bifth  avenue 
f)perative  tailor  who  gets  a  sandwich  at  luncheon 
hour   from  a  peddler  instead  of  being  obliged   to 
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I"ok   f<,r  it  with  a  .Irink   in  a  sal...,,,,  the  w..rkers 
all  over  the  city  wh..  ..„  th.ir  way  h..,nc  pick   „p 
little  har^ains  fr..,„  the  larts  f,,r  their  meal.-these 
are  Kiiilty  of  "lowering,'  the  standard   ..f   living!- 
This  is  an  absurd  cntraventi.M,  .,f  the  un.Ieniahle 
imxin,  of  pn.,,.ress  which  require^  that  a  ,ninunu,n 
of  c/Tort  sh.M.Id  produce  a  inaximuin  ..f  results.     Fn 
such  topsy-turvy  ec..n.„nics  we  rea.i  the  ..rigin  of 
so.nethiuK  of  the  preju.h.v  agai,ist  the   p.ishcarts. 
su.nething  of  the  incapacity  ..I  ollicials  t..  see  h..w 
much   the  prohleu,  i^  one  affectiuK  o.nsuniers  f.rst 
and  foremost,  son.ething  of  the  perverted  n,j,'enuity 
that  has  .Inne  its  l,e>t  t..  do  away  the  good  for  this 
co,nn,un.ty  that  lies,  un.levelope.l.   u,  the  pushcart 
trathc.     If  intelligently  regulated  and  treated  as  a 
constnner's  legitimate  agency,  this  trallic.  it  stands 
to  reason,  w.mld  help  .uir  New  V,.rk  ,nilli..n  l.y  a 
good  i,erce,Uage  in  L.wering  the  c..:.t  of  their  food. 
This  conclusion  is   fortif.e.l  l.y  abundant  evidence, 
past  contradiction,  presented  in  subse.|uent  chapters. 
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V.     A  RIGHTFUL  U3E  OF  COMMON  PROP- 
ERTY—BLOCKED BY  STATUTE. 

The  entire  functioT  possible  to  the  pushcart  man 
can  not  be  fulfilled  until  his  ambulant  street  vend- 
ing is  supplemented  by  selling  on  stated  days  in  an 
open-air  market-place.  Consider  some  of  the  rea- 
sons for  official  location  of  such  markets  in  New 
York,  with  their  advantages  to  consumers  as  well 
as  vendors. 

The  open-air  marker-place  is  a  feature  of  numer- 
ous cities,  large  and  small,  in  certain  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  in  nearly  all  European  countries. 
Many  cities  which  have  covered  markets  permit  the 
streets  or  squares  about  them  to  be  occui)ied  on  cer- 
tain days  of  the  week  by  farmers'  wagons,  push- 
carts, or  even  temporary  stands  run  by  local  dealers. 
In  various  American  communities  which  have  no 
market-houses  there  are  open-air  markets.  The 
Massachusetts  Report  ("Cost  of  Living,"  page  566) 
says:  "In  the  Middle  West  and  Northwest,  many 
towns  have  market  squares,  but  these  s(juares  sel- 
dom contain  market-houses.     Such  market-houses 
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as  are  found  in  several  of  the  cities  of  Ohio  are 
generally  open  sheds  in  Ihe  middle  of  public  streets." 
In  luirope.  the  long-established  picturesque  mar- 
ket-places are  ever  a  source  of  interest  to  American 
tourists.     In  R,.me,  1-riday  at  the  Campo  de'  Fiori 
presents  bargains  in  antique  objects  of  art,  jewelry, 
knick-knacks  in  metals,  and  even  alleged  second- 
hand  ecclesiastical   vestments.      In   Pau,   one  day 
brings  fruits  and  general  produce  from  beyond  the 
Pyrenees   in  Spain,  another  live  animals— horses, 
cattle,  pigs,  birds,  dogs  and  cats.    In  Leicester,  Eng- 
land, twice  a  week  the  asphalt-covered  square  in 
front  of  the  time-worn  municipal  building  is  en- 
tirely taken  up  with  stands  on  which  are  exposed 
every  article  of  household  or  personal  use  for  which 
sale  is  possible.     In  Antwerp,  besides  two  markets 
in  buildings  instructed  for  the  purpose,  nineteen 
are  held  in  open  squares  and  similar  locations ;  five 
open  every  day,  si.x  every  day  except  Sunday.     In 
Zurich,   an   open-air  market   is   permitted   twice  a 
week,    fronting  jewelry  and  dry-goods   and  other 
stores,  in  the  principal  business  street  of  the  city, 
every  stand  being  cleared  away  at  noon,  and  half 
an  hour  afterward  the  street,  with  no  trace  of  the 
market  left,  is  restored  to  general  traffic  and  the 
promenade  of  fashion.     In  Montreux,  the  street- 
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cars  have  freight  trp tiers,  to  carry  passengers'  bas- 
kets from  the  l)ig  open  market-place.  In  Bordeaux, 
many  open-air  markets  occupy  the  same  public 
areas  they  did  a  century  ago,  the  vendors  at  the 
close  of  market  hours  removing  to  one  side  their 
portable  counters,  awnings,  and  other  paraphernalia 
— the  ma'':et-places  thus  becoming  parks.  In  Ham- 
burg, two  large  squares  with  adjacent  streets  are 
regularly  used  as  markets  daily  during  certain 
hours. 

Types,  these,  of  the  people's  open-air  markets. 
I  have  visited  them  in  all  the  cities  mentioned.  In 
the  crowds  are  many  buyers  from  the  poorest 
classes,  their  outlay,  in  the  aggregate  consider- 
able to  the  dealers,  usually  counted  out  in  carefully 
handled  small  coin.  Though  the  talk  among  re- 
tailers having  well-to-do  customers  runs  that  "pur- 
chases nowadays  are  mostly  over  the  telephone,"  or 
that  "marketing  is  commonly  done  by  servants," 
the  observer,  in  this  country  or  abroad,  may  any- 
where take  note  of  the  large  proportion  of  people 
having  apparently  ample  means  who,  practicing  the 
domestic  economies  of  their  parents,  walk  along  the 
stands,  or  the  lines  of  "basket  women,"  in  the  open 
market,  comparing  prices,  buying  sparingly  and 
carrying  their  purchases  home. 
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In  Boston  ( Massachusetts  Report ) :  "the  out- 
door market-stands  in  North  and  Blackstone  streets 
are  resorted  to  by  thousands  of  persons  who  buy 
but  small  quantities  and  then  carry  away  in  their 
hands  what  they  Iniy."  "The  consumers  who  throng 
the  Saturday  retail  markets  buy,  not  from  pro- 
ducers, but  from  middlemen,  whether  lessees  of 
market  stalls  or  i)ushcart  peddlers,  or  commission 
houses,  or  agents  of  the  Western  packers  turned 
retailers  for  the  nonce."  From  the  same  ofificial 
source  come  these  points :  "In  1868  the  first  mar- 
ket hall  was  opened  in  Berlin  by  a  private  company ; 
but  the  venture  was  short-lived,  because  it  could  not 
compete  with  the  open-air  weekly  markets  in  its 
vicinity."  "In  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Balti- 
more, standing  places  in  the  spaces  around  the  mar- 
ket-houses are  allotted  to  farmers  and  gardeners, 
who  are  reciuired  to  pay  a  small  daily  fee  for  oc- 
cupying them."  Lawrence  Veiller's  Commission 
wrote  in  its  report  to  Mayor  McClellan:  "From 
time  immemorial  in  all  countries  there  has  been  pro- 
vision for  open-air  markets  of  one  kind  or  another 
for  the  sale  of  food,  especially  fruit,  for  the  poorer 
people,  and  it  was  undoubtedly  in  accordance  with 
this  custom  that  licenses  to  peddle  in  New  York's 
streets  were  originally  granted." 
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Why   the   open-air   market   is   not    so   common 
throughout  the  United  States  as  tlie  public  square, 
or  even  as  tlie  puhhc  thoroughfare,  need  not  long 
puzzle  students  of  this  phase  of  economics.     Im- 
mediate and  definite  private  interests  have  stood  in 
the  way  of  a  distantly  attainable  public  good.     In 
both  small  and  large  communities  the  local  retailers 
want  all  the  provision  and  grocery  trade,  and  uni- 
tedly discourage  the  opening  of  public  markets.    In 
the  larger  communities,  it  is  true,  the  market  prob- 
lem is  complicated  by  the  location,  first  cost,  and 
expenses  in  the  administration  of  market-houses,  as 
distinguished   from  mere  market-places.     But  the 
general  fact  is  that  any  field  of  trade  or  finance 
which  may  yield  a  living,  or  perhaps  a  fortune,  will 
surely  be  occupied  by  as  many  business  men  as  can 
foresee  in  it  any  possible  profit  to  themselves.  Com- 
bined, they  will  find  reasons  for  keeping  out  public 
management  or  control  of  the  field  they  occupy, 
and  this  situation  they  maintain  as  long  as  the  body 
of  the  people  are  indifferent  to  their  own  interests 
in  this  respect  or  see  no  method  worth  while  by 
which  they  may  substitute  their  lesser  per  capita 
common  profit  for  the  business  men's  large  personal 
gains. 

These  and  other  general  truths  pertinent  to  our 
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subject  are  illustrated  by  the  recently  opened  Des 
Moines  free  market,  the  reformed  Indianapolis 
market,  and  several  open-air  squatters'  markets  in 
New  York. 

Mayor  James  R.  Hanna  of  Des  Moines  wrote 
me,  January  24,  1912: 

"The  Council  opened  a  lot  adjoining  the  City 
Hall  to  gardeners,  fanners,  etc.,  and  also  a  neigh- 
boring street  f(jr  several  blocks.  On  the  opening 
day  there  were  about  two  dozen  wagons,  with  a 
number  of  different  products.  This  number  in- 
creased very  rapidly  until  it  reached  three  hundred 
wagons,  with  a  large  variety  of  vegetables  and  prod- 
uce. Prices  immediately  'hit  the  toboggan,'  as  the 
press  pleased  to  put  it,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
grocers  had  to  make  corresponding  reductions  in 
order  to  compete  at  all.  Prices  were  reduced  from 
20  to  50  per  cent,  and  even  more  in  a  few  instances. 
.  The  open  market-place  was  the  only  mar- 
ket we  had  during  the  summer." 

The  ordinance  (July  21,  191 1)  which  established 
this  market  designated  certain  streets  to  be  used  in 
connection  with  it,  and  made  it  lawful  for  others 
to  be  similarly  occupied  when  necessary.  No  charge 
was  made  vendors  for  their  space — mark  this  sig- 
nificant fact — though  power  was  given  the  City 
Council  to  establish  rentals.  One  section  of  the 
market-place  was  allotted  to  producers  and  another 
to  "peddlers,  hucksters,  .and  others."    The  markets 
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were  open  from  early  morniii},'  lo  10 130  ( 10  in  sum- 
mer) Tuesdays.  'Ihursdays,  and  Saturdays. 

The  shameful  history  of  Tonilinson  market  in 
Indianapolis    included    produce    ring    transactions 
which  practr-ally  closed  its  stalls  to  farmers  and 
small  retailers  until  Mayor  Shank  brought  to  bear 
upon  it  the  methods  of  an  "open"  as  well  as  "open- 
air"  market.     He  says  (Washington  "Post."  Feb- 
ruary II,  1912) :  "The  commission  merchants  were 
holding  the  prices  up  by  representing  to  the  pro- 
ducer that  the  Indianapolis  market  was  glutted  and 
d*  the  same  time  representing  to  the  consumer  that 
there  was  a  great  scarcity."    The  stalls  of  Tonilin- 
son market  had  been  subject  to  barter  and  sale  by 
stand-keepers  in  the  manner  of  dealers  in  real  es- 
tate.    Farmers  were  hindered  from  huckstering  in 
the  city  streets.     Mayor  Shank  write'^:    "Any  or- 
dinance or  rule  which  makes  it  hard  for  the  garden- 
er to  peddle  his  products   from  house   to   house 
throughout   the   city   should   be  changed,   and   he 
should  be  given  all  the  encouragement  possible." 

In  New  York,  "Catherine  Market"  became  offi- 
cially a  thing  oi  the  past  when  ten  years  ago  its 
old  buildings  were  torn  down,  after  the  market  it- 
self was  stricken  from  the  diminishing  list  of  pub- 
lic market-houses.     But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
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people  continuiiij^r  to  l,„y  and  sell  on  its  site  and  in 
the  vicinity  have  kept  its  name  alive.     A   faitlifnl 
history  of  Catherine   Market   woukl   ilhistrate   the 
course  of  the  whole  market  problem  for  New  York 
as  wc!l  as  the  city's  changes  in  population.     F.stab- 
hshed  in  1786.  it  was  for  a  century  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal local  retail  market.s.    In  iS^n  it  contauied  fifty- 
eight  booths  under  cover,  besides  the  space  occu- 
pied by  open-air  vendors.     The  change  in  the  neigh- 
borhood   is    shown    in    the    contrast    between    the 
swarms  of  the  poor-looking  buyers  and  sellers  who 
congregate  there  at  present  on   Sunday  mornings 
and  the  people  thus  described  in  a  periodical,  "The 
American"    (April    6,    1825).    under   the    caption, 
"Proof  of  the  Comfortable  Situation  of  the  Work- 
ing Classes  in  our  City": 


M 


"I  took  a  station  at  Catherine  Market,  which  is 
the  great  emporium  for  the  mechanics  and  laborers 
on  Saturday  evening,  to  offer  a  joint  and  trimmings 
to  any  one  who  appeared  to  be  in  want.  At  the  end 
of  two  hours,  I  observed  but  one  individual  whose 
external  appearance  warranted  my  offering  the 
boon  Pie  answered  (in  reply  to  mv  application) 
that  he  received  ten  shillings  per  day  wages,  and 
that  he  had  m  his  p(Kket  $5  ,,f  the  week's  earnings 
to  buy  his  Sunday  dinner.  T  counted  upward  of 
870  men  and  women  who  passed  me  to  buy  at  the 
market  m  the  two  hours." 
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On  Sunday  inorning.  March  17,  19 1-',  a  philan- 
thropist's cmharrassinenl.  on  the  contrary,  tni^ht 
have  arisen  frotn  uncertainty  as  to  how  few  of  tlio 
men.  women  or  children  in  attendance  at  the  mar- 
ket— as  I  then  saw  them — would  not  without  (jues- 
tion  have  accepted  a  proffered  "joint  and  trim- 
mings." i'oreign  horn,  with  a  sprinkling  of  re- 
spectable looking  negroes,  the  majority  were  evi- 
dently of  the  hard-working  and  ill-paid  poor. 
Counting  wag(m-men  and  pushcart  and  basket  men 
and  women,  keepers  of  the  shops  open  about  the 
market  and  assistants,  there  may  have  been  present 
in  all  five  hundred  vendors.  The  market  area  took 
up  the  old  Catherine  market  slip  and  site,  with 
a  block  in  South,  another  in  Market,  and  part 
of  a  block  in  Water  street.  The  crowd  present  at 
8  o'clock  I  estimated  at  about  2.500.  As  purchasers 
were  coming  and  going  continually,  the  total  num- 
ber during  the  morning  was  possibly  10,000  per- 
sons. 

Here  are  certain  points  regarding  Catherine  mar- 
ket-place, with  reasons  for  establishing  similar  mar- 
kets throughout  the  city  :  ( i )  It  is  open  the  year 
'round.  Bad  weather  is  no  insuperable  obstacle  to 
open-air  buying  and  selling  among  the  working 
people  of   New  York.      (2)   The   positions  in  the 
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market  are  iimlcr  the  n.k.,  "|'ir>l  o.ine  first  served." 
Two   pclicenieii    present    .,11   ,|uty    t,,l,I    ,„e:      "We 
don't  interfere  <.n  that  point.  ,.r  in   fact  hardly  at 
all.     We  let  them   light   it  .nit  anionjr  themselves. 
and   they   finally   agree   .somehow."     C.nsiderahle 
room   f„r  self-government  can  he  left  to  vendors. 
(3)  The  market  is  open  at  a  time  when  there  is  no 
general  traffic  in  the  streets  it  occupies,     'ihere  are 
many    spaces    in    New    York    hel..w    Sixty-.second 
street,  convenient  to  our  million,   which  might  he 
put  to  a  similar  use  at  proper  times.     (4;  The  per- 
sistent existence  of  this  market  proves  its  value  to 
consumers.     In  every  crowded  (piarter  <jf  the  city. 
a  similar  one  might,  on  a  fair  trial,  prove  of  equal 
value  to  numerous  economical  huyers.    (5)  I„  open- 
air  buying,  the  slim  pocket-hook  ma^  es  no  ap(jlogy. 
All.  buyers  and  sellers,  meet  on  a  K  vti    n  a  com- 
mercial democracy.     The  fine  shop,  v     h    '  -r- 
dressed  sales-person,  is  unattractive  h>  pun       nde- 
pendence  in  plain  clothes.    The  I'uropcaii  ^     .      itry 
and  town  laborers  alike  are  accusi  )ined  ti    »' 
fering,  the  picking  and  choosing,  the  fcalu 
fair,  in  the  market-place.     (6)  The  atten.ia         a 
the  Catherine  Market  includes  persons  well  d         <\ 
and   otherwise   apparently   not   among  the    ^t. 
People  in  comfortable  circumstances  arc  often  ., 
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above  sinall  savings.  Willi  a  siittad  "f  llu-  opon- 
air  systrin  tlu-ir  miiiihiTs  rciild  iiurcasc.  (7)  The 
wares  and  pniviNioiis  (Hi  ^alc  at  llie  (adieriiif  Mar- 
ket include,  at  nne  part,  fresh  fish  of  various  kinds 
(eels  and  lobsters  alive)  with  oysters  and  elains ; 
at  ancjtiier  part,  elothinj,'  (new  and  second  hand), 
hats.  caj)s,  men's  fnrnisliiii^  goods  wonien's  dress 
goods  and  millinery;  then  oilcloths,  kitchen  ware, 
curtains  and  other  household  floods  (some  second- 
hand) ;  vegetables,  apples,  oranges,  bananas,  etc., 
mostly  in  the  C"atherine  slip;  Italian  groceries,  gar- 
lic and  sweets.  (8)  The  bakeries  and  groceries  and 
other  shops  of  the  vicinity  stock  heavily  f(jr  the 
Sunday  buying  of  a  foreign  patronage.  The  open- 
air  market  "creates  a  ctmimercial  atmosphere  in  the 
neighborhood."  (9)  Many  of  the  vendors  con^e  a 
long  distance.  Of  a  certainty,  as  in  the  smaller 
cities,  producers  would  find  their  way  to  any  open 
market  promising  a  profit. 

The  areas  of  the  vacant  land  in  and  about  Great- 
er New  York  that  might  l)e  cccupied  by  market 
gardeners,  had  they  direct  access  to  consumers,  is 
suggested  by  the  numerous  "truck"  patches  near 
foreign  cities  and  by  Pennsylvania  farmers  driving 
twenty  miles  to  tlie  town  market.  The  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  the  famous  Newark  open  mar- 
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lucality  various  ariidi's  Imnuht   i„  ||n.  ^.l^y 

Just  as   in  CalluTiiu-   Markn.  llu-  npni-air  Smi- 
«iay  nicrniiifj  markets  ,,(   \ntutr|.  sdl.  anmn.i^r  ..tluT 
articles,  second  liaii.l  clotluv.  ,,I,1  |„„,|<s.  nulal  rem- 
nants and  ra,i,'s.  (lowers  and  hirniture.     S..  also  the 
small-park  markets  of  Am^tenlam.  every  day.     In 
I-yons.   j.-rance.  "l.azaars-  are  held  every  morning 
of  the  week  in  one  of  the  s.|nares  or  on  the  .|nays. 
the  merchants  hand-cart  men  and  women.      Their 
stiick,  as  described  hy  Consul  John  (  .  Covert  ("Mu- 
nicipal  Markets")    includes  "ril.hons.    laces,   straw 
hats,  cheap  clothint,^.  all   kinds  of   remnants,   any- 
thing in  short  that  can  he  easily  transported  and 
scild  at  a  lev  figure."     '-These  peramhulating  mar- 
kets are  u.seful  to  the  poorer  classes."  >ays  the  Con- 
sul.    "Large  numbers  ..f  women  and  servant  girls 
tnake  them  the  place   for  their  .small  purchases— 
ribb..ns.  a  bit  of  lace,  a  remnant  of  silk,  artificial 
flowers,  dishes,  an  odd  cup  and  saucer,  and  small 
articles  whicli  they  might  have  tn.ul.le  to  find  in  a 
store." 

Many  similar  illustrations  might  be  given  i)f  the 
uncovered  open-air  markets  of  livsoiiv  and.    Xmcr- 
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ica.  They  belong  to  the  people's  present  age,  as 
much  as  the  ballot-hox. 

"Paddy's  Market"  in  New  York,  cm  both  sides 
of  Ninth  avenue,  between  Thirty-eighth  and  Forty- 
secom'  streets,  is  open  every  week  in  the  year.  The 
deductions  from  the  fruit  and  vegetable  selling  at 
Catherine  Market  are  applicable  here,  with  the  im- 
portant addition  that,  a  better  stock  being  on  sale, 
many  c^  'he  customers  are  well-paid  wageworkers, 
boarding-house  keepers,  and  other  persons  comfort- 
ably situated.  The  lower  East  Side  open-air  mar- 
ket stri'  's — Orchard,  Allen,  Ridge,  Mulberry — tes- 
tify to  the  variety  of  nationalities  that  find  street 
selling  and  buying  a  convenience  and  a  profit.  Dime- 
savers  are  in  all  grades  of  bank  depositors.  Both 
Mayor  Shank  and  Mayor  Hanna  tell  of  bargain 
hunters  coming  to  the  new  open  markets  in  auto- 
mobiles. Mulberry,  now  a  short-cut  automobile 
street,  sees  many  a  sale,  especially  of  clams.  Italian 
fruits  and  other  rarities,  from  pushcart  dealers  to 
up-town  patrons. 

The  social  problem  being  worked  out  in  the  New 
York  open-air  markets  presents  one  phase  especially 
significant.  That  is.  these  markets  are  illegal.  They 
are  only  "tolerated."  They  have  left  the  city  ordi- 
nances behind,  anticjuated,  unsuited  to  buytrs>  and 
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sellers  and  inapplicable  t<.  the  i^cm^ral  conditions  of 
metropolitan  life  today.  One  dead  law.  fr.r  exam- 
ple :  "The  city  cannot  grant  pennits  to  erect  stands 
in  the  public  streets"  ( Cnsby's  Code,  page  15). 
But— at  these  street  markets  and  elsewhere— the 
stands,  perhaps  on  wheels,  are  numerous  before 
one's  eyes. 

The  code,  or  legislative  authority,  has  from  time 
to  time  been  successfully  invoked  to  abolish  open 
markets  of  the  city— those  at   Tenth   aveni.e  and 
Fifty-second  street,  at  Varick  and  Carmine  streets, 
and  in  upper  Second  avenue.     "The  business  men 
didn't  want  the  peddlers  here."  a  workingman  told 
me  at  the  vacated  Carmine  market  space.     "Did 
you?"    "Certainly:  they  sold  cheap."     A  "Paddy's 
Market"  standkeeper  said :    "We  were  driven  away 
from  Tenth  avenue  by  the  shopkeepers,  but  in  two 
weeks  they  wanted  us  back,  with  the  crowds  we 
attract."    In  these  cases  a  general  benefit  was  ended 
through  private  interests.      Rut  in  other  neighbor- 
hoods, where  public  opinion  has  been  strong  enough, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  desired  local  market-place  has 
survived  the  prohibitory  law. 

Whatever  may  be  the  letter  of  the  New  York 
City  Charter  or  ordinances  at  this  moment  forbid- 
ding the  use  of  public  streets  as  markets.,  a  funda- 
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mental  Amorican  principle,  sound  euDtij^Mi  (o  prevail 
on  an  important  occasion,  was  laid  down  l)v  Josiali 
Onincy.  jr..  in  \H()(\  wlien  the  <|uestioii  was  raised 
whether  the  area  of  the  market-place  adjoinini^ 
Fancnil  Hall  in  Boston  should  legally  he  extended. 
He  wrote : 

"The  terms  of  the  act,  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
the  taking  and  the  indemnification  of  the  owner, 
will  he  precisely  the  same  with  the  terms  used  in 
former  turnpike  acts.  Indeed,  so  far  as  it  respects 
the  power  exercised,  it  will  he  in  terms  the  same  as 
if.  in.stead  of  streets  and  a  market,  the  proposition 
was  to  lay  a  turnpike  from  the  east  end  of  I'^aneuil 
Hall  180  feet  wide."  .  .  .  "P.ut  is  a  puhlic 
market,  in  fact,  a  thing  of  puhlic  use?  A  (piestion 
of  this  kind  is  precisely  the  same  as  whether  a  puh- 
lic highway  is  a  thing  of  puhlic  use?"  "What  is  a 
public  market  hut  a  place  where  all  the  citizens  of 
the  commonwealth  may  meet  for  the  purpcfse  of  the 
sale  and  purchase  of  articles  of  produce  and  sub- 
sistence?" 

The  Faneuil  Hall  market-place  extension  was  ac- 
cordingly made,  and  it  has  ever  since  remained  both 
market  and  street. 

In  the  light  of  this  precedent,  and  the  general 
facts  just  cited,  our  million  consumers  south  of  Six- 
ty-second street,  whose  interests  and  rights  we  are 
considering  as  illustrative,  can  with  sound  reason 
demand  that  certain  streets  and  open  spaces,  and 
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cvm  Ihe  .•isphallcl  small  parks,  in  their  part  of 
Matihattan.  sl...,ii,I.  at  certain  h<nirs  of  specified 
(lays.  l)e  used  for  market  puri)oses. 

I'Vee  open-air  markets  woukl  be  the   idea.      No 
army  of   functionaries;  that   fact  is  estaWished  in 
tlie  market-places  which  our  New  ^^ork  i>eople  have 
established  contrary  to  officialdom.     The  present 
street  markets,  each  with  ten  times  the  retail  ven- 
dors in  any  one  of  the  market-houses,  get  along 
without   oflicials.      A   few   policemen  and   "white 
wings-  are  enough.      And,  as  in  Des  IMoines,  no 
rentals  whatever  need  be  charged.     Nobody  thinks 
of  having  to  pay  a  rental  for  walking  or  driving 
in  the  streets.    Officials  speak  of  possible  rents  put- 
ting proposed  new  market-houses  on  "a  self-sup- 
porting basis,"   or  '-making  a  clear  profit  to  the 
city."  which  was   formerly  the  official  notion  of 
bridges,  but  bridge  tolls  have  been  generally  abol- 
ished.     Rental   for  open-air   market   p<. silicons,    if 
anything  more   than   nominal,   would   keep  away 
small  casual  vendors  and  serve  to  establish  a  mo- 
nopoly by  the  big  dealers,  with  probably  forms  of 
favoritism.     When  certain  town  libraries  of  Mas- 
sachusetts charged  subscribers  .S^  a  year,  n.A  one- 
quarter  of  the  people  patronized  them.     But  when 
made  free  the  public  in  genera!  flMcked  to  them. 
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Tlio  rental   llu-ory    fi)r   street   space  lias  no  jnst 
staiulini;.     Anylxuly  with  anytliinjj^  lej^Mtiniate  t«>  sell 
ou^'Iit   tt>  he  f,'iveii   opportnnity    to  offer  it    on   the 
common   t,'ronn(ls,   whenever  not   ohstrnctini,'  their 
more  nrj;ent  ijeneral  nse.     The  home  pnMlncer— of 
preserves,  of  cIothinjj[,  of  emhroideries.  (.f  toys,  <>f 
anything,'  that  one's  nei,t,^hl)or  mij^dit  wish  to  hny — 
should  not    he  interfered   with    when   jjlacing  such 
things  on  sale  puhlidy.  under  fair  health  and  traf- 
fic regulations,  in  a  free  market.    Curiously,  in  New 
\ork  our  puhlic  lihrary  system  will  trust  any  man, 
woman,  or  youngster,   coming   from  any  (luarter, 
with   five  dollars'   worth  of  Ijooks,  hut  our  puhlic 
market  .system  refuses  to  trust  poor  people  to  sell 
a  dime's  worth  of  anything  withou    the  cost  and 
other  difficulties  of  a  license — exce  t  when  a  hig 
crowd  huys  and  sells  in  the  streets  despite  the  law. 
Auctioning  hrings  prices  to  meet  immediate  de- 
mand.   In  Penn.sylvania  market-places,  the  auction- 
eer's cry  is  heard  all  during  the  market  hours,  as  he 
sells  household  articles.     If  fruit  and  vegetahles  can 
be  sold  as  they  are  at  auction,  wholesale,  in  large 
quantities  on  the  New  York  docks,  there  can  hardly 
exist   a  valid   reason    fur  not   permitting  sales  by 
the  same  principle  in  people's  open-air  retail  mar- 
kets. 
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As  till'  methods   for  saviiij^r  tlirough  conserving 
and  hnyin.i;  o.ntinnc  lluis  to  develop,  the  possibili- 
ties of  a  total  reduction  of  perhaps  a  (piartcr  or  a 
third  in  the  cost  of  niarketini;  for  the  family  begin 
to  come  vvitliin  sight.     Also,  op])..rtunities  for  some 
of  onr  nnllion  consnmers   to  make  an  occasional 
dollar  as  vendors.     The  production  in  small  (pian- 
tities  by  many  people  is  encouraged  astonishingly 
when,   with   little  or  no  burden   imposed  on   their 
commerce,    home   producers    can    meet    consumers 
publicly    in   buying  and   selling.      In  the   Tuesday 
open-air  market  of  Ucrne.  with  80,000  inhabitants, 
are  to  be  seen  more  than  2.000  peasant  and  town 
vendors,    perhaps    the    majority    "basket    women" 
whose  stock  of  eggs  or  similar  small  products  is 
worth  on  the  average  perhaps  two  dollars.     Pro- 
ducing for  market,   it  is  to  be  observed,  leads  to 
producing  for  one's  self  or  family. 

No  part  of  our  scheme  for  free  open-air  markets 
is  to  cost  the  city  one  dollar  for  new  plant  cjr  addi- 
tional official  bureaus.  Pending  the  sl-uer  process- 
es of  obtaining  jjcrmissive  legislation,  nothing  more 
is  suggested  than  to  add  to  the  areas  of  toleration 
already  existing. 
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Vr.     PURLTC   MARKRTS   IN   Till'.    UNITI'I) 
STATICS— IIURTI- HI.    lO   "lUISINI'SS." 

Onk  of  the  stock  subjects  of  talk  aiiiotij;  com- 
mercial travelers,  sii.y;<,^este(l  by  their  daily  observa- 
tions, is  the  slow  and  irregular  spread  of  civil  in- 
stitutions. IMassachusetts  has  a  free  public  library 
in  all  of  her  thirty  cities  and  in  nearly  every  one 
of  her  ^30  towns;  but  other  of  our  States  have  not 
one  to  a  county.  In  the  libraries  of  advanced  cities, 
even  the  children  who  take  out  books  are  jjiven  di- 
rect access  to  the  shelves,  to  choose  and  carry  away ; 
but  many  a  rural  visitor  to  the  same  places  keeps 
his  hand  on  his  pocket-book  as  he  walks  the  streets, 
convinced  by  stories  of  crime  current  in  the  country 
grocery  that  folks  in  town  often  steal.  Certain 
States  have  in  many  counties  excellent  roads;  but 
parts  of  the  Union  have  poorer  highways  than 
would  be  tolerated  under  any  government  in  west- 
ern luirope.  New  I'.ngland.  New  York  and  the 
Northwest  have  the  savings  bank  highly  developed; 
but  in  other  parts  of  the  country  the  savings  bank 
in  its  exact  sense  is  almost  unknown,  "savings"  de- 
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scrihinj,^  any  s..rt  .,f  small  hanking.  The  building 
and  loan  association  has  (l.mrishcd  in  only  a  few 
States.  tlu.tiKdi  its  w.rk  is  K^-ncrally  kn(,un.  How 
far  behind  ( ionnany  is  America  with  respect  to 
workin--class  "compensation'"!  Sinnlarly,  the  pub- 
lic market,  while  from  early  days  a  famihar  feature 
to  communities  far  apart,  has  had  but  a  feeble 
growth  in  our  country  as  a  whole. 

When  "Why?-  follows  a  review  of  these  uneven 
developments  in  civilization,  interesting  verdicts  are 
pronounced  by  cynical  travelers  upon  the  indiffer- 
ence and  lethargy  of  the  masses  wherever  the  com- 
mon good  is  concerned  and  upon  the  aptness  of 
shrewd  and  self-seeking  active  spirits  to  "get  the 
best  of  it"  in  every  community. 

It  is.  if  not  a  reproach,  "a  curious  commentary" 
on  New  Kngland.  the  land  of  steady-and  econom- 
ical-habits that  it  has  in  only  a  few  places  taken 
to  the  public  retail  market.  The  traveler  makes 
comparisons  as  he  stands  one  week  watching  a  busy 
market  in  the  public  square  of  a  Pennsylvania  town 
after  having  seen  the  week  before  the  grocers  of 
a  Connecticut  village  charging  their  cu>tomer5  ring 
prices.  Amu>ing  to  this  cla<.  r.f  observers  were 
the  discoverie>  made  by  the  daily  press,  when  "the 
ol   iiving      was  a    ire.-ii   tfjpic,   ol   the 
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p^rcat  tliint^'s  done  (l)rnu.^h  the  iiuiniripal  market  cx- 
pcriiiKMits  in  1 H--,  .M,.mu-s  and  Indianapolis  diinj,'. 
that  in  priiu-iple  have  liii-n  j::oin<,'  ..n  rci,nilarlv  in  a 
Roodly  nninhcr  of  towns  and  i-ities  cl-cwherc  in  the 
L  nitcd  States  for  a  century  or  two. 

A  si-hediile  of  in«|uiries  sent  hy  me  in  January, 
19 IJ.  t.)  many  Secretaries  of  State  hn-uj^dit  ilhimi- 
natini^  replies  from  \ew  I'.n.^dand.     To  the  "piery, 
"Is  there  a  system  of  puhiic  markets  in  the  towns 
and  cities  of  your  State T^"  the  reply  in  f.nir  cases 
was  "Xo."'  or  "We  know  of  none."     '  "<jnnecticut 
replied:     "There  are  no  systems  of  public  markets 
m  the  towns  and  cities  of  this  State,  except  those 
conductcil  by  private  enterpri.se."     To  the  incpiiry. 
"Has  any  i^eneral  wdrk  I^een  published  on  the  sub- 
ject in  your  State?"  all  replied  "Xo,"  e.xcept  .XTas.sa- 
chusetts.  which  said,  "Have  not  seen  or  heard  of 
any  such."     Vet  only  tw.^  short  years  had  elapsed 
smce  the  very  comi)etent   Massachu.setts  "Commis- 
sion on  the  Cost  of  Livin^ij"  had  issued  its  val'-.able 
rept^rt  of  ~^j  pai,'es.  containinj;  more  pertinent  mat- 
ter on    .\merican   pulilic   markets   than   was   to   be 
f.nmd   in   all    reports  or  other   reference  books   on 
the    subject    theretofore    issued.        The    sii^'niticant 
pouit  vi  testimony  in  this  instance  is  the  imperme- 
ahleness  oi  otTicialdom   to  other   than   perfunctory 
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duties.      A    vnluui.-   of   ,.,,ual    inip.,rtaiKc   un   ^as- 
wc.rks,  ,.r  strcc-l-car  ..pcrati..!,.  ,.r  any  pliasc-  .,f  l.ai.k 
ing.  w.u.l.I  ccTtainly  l.c  accessible  t..  every  private 
umlertakiuK  interested,  and  cnse.iuently  known  to 
every  manager.     It  may  here  be  added  tliat,  th.,uKb 
the  benefits  ..f  public  markets  fur  the  snallcr  titles 
were  dwelt  np..n  in  that   Massachusetts  report,  at 
this  writing  ,.nly  the  first  step  has  been   taken   in 
that  State  t..  put  a  new  public-  market  in  operation, 
in  accordance  with  the  Commission's  well-.Ie.i^ne.l 
recommendations. 

The  Secretaries  of  State   for  New  Jersey,    Vir- 
ginia and  \\est  \'irginia  replied  to  my  in.,iuriev  that 
they  knew  of  no  system  of  public  markets  i„  the 
cities  and  t..wns  of  their  respective  cmmonwealtb.. 
Delaware  mentioned  the  Wilmington  market;  .Ww 
York  and   Maryland  merely  replied   that   the  mar- 
kets were  not  unrler  S.ite  contn,l.      \,,„.-   of   the 
Secretaries  knew  of  any  report  or  other  j.iil^li.  .-.tion 
on  the  .Hibjert.     "h  may  be  note.l,"  suv-:  lb.-  .\Ia-.  .a- 
chusett^  rej>..rt.  '•that  nio^t  of  tlu   pnbli-    niail  mar- 
ket. ..f  the  o.untry  exi-ting  at  the  |,r.-  .-,,1  i;,„.-  are 
found    within    the    limit^    of    ,b,-    th,r,..-n    on^^mal 
States  and  in  Ohio  and  Indiana." 

The  vcarriry  <a  information  a.  lo  m;,rk.-t.  to  be 
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illustrates  that  what  is.  <.r  ..u^lu  to  he-,  ivrryhndy's 
information  is  nobody's,  and  that  mnlcd  puMic  in- 
stitutions are  often  unprovided.     I5ut  the  I.enelits  of 
"farmers'  markets."  especially  of  those  in  the  towns 
and  cities  of  the  agricultural  districts  of   IVniisyl- 
vania.  are  well  worth  the  study  of  economists  and 
the  public.     These  markets  have  long  been  success- 
fully operated  in  many  places  now  having  from  10,- 
000  to   1CX5.000  inhabitants— Carlisle.    Ilarrisburg. 
Lebanon.  Easton.  Allent(.wn.  Lancaster,  Williams- 
port.  Reading.    The  market  buikling  accommodates 
principally  butchers,  bakers  and  dealers  in  butter, 
cheese,    eggs,    and    poultry.      In   the   open    market 
sciuare  and  in  adjoining  streets  stand  farmers'  and 
hucksters'   wagons,   in   which   is   exposed    for  sale 
produce  mostly  grown  in  the  surrounding  country. 
Thus  producer  and  consumer  are  brought  face  to 
face.     Iiffects  of  the  market  lie  not  only  in  keei)ing 
prices  at  a  normal  point  but  in  encouraging  i)roduc- 
tion.     StifT  combiuaiion  among  the  vendors  is  dif- 
ficult because  oi  their  number  and  of  the  wide  open 
door  to  new  competitors.     The  townsfolk  usually 
provide  for  a  free  competition,  preventing,  in  their 
own  interest,  costly  licenses  or  the  ado])ti.)n  of  mar- 
ket-house rules  which  nnght  hinder  country  people 
attending  as  sellers.    .Assured  of  his  opportunitv  for 
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a  salt-,  a  ^^..xV\^^^   farmer  ..r  ^anlnicr.  or  cvni  a 
wn.„Id>op|,a-   or   .lay    lal.nror.    nmlin^'   vcrv    l,ul,. 
ca>Ii  tor  his  livin-   will  in  his  o,M  h.,urs  rai^r  ,.,,,,1- 
try  or  vc-i-tal.lcs  lor  market,  or  hrin-  to  it  hi-  vax;, 
pork  pnuhu-ts.  dried  corn,   fruits  or  |oa.|.  of  /irc- 
''"'"'-•'"  ,,f  winVh  storekeepin^^  retailer-,   ,f  ,h,-y 
\\ere  the  sole  purveyors  to  the  commumtv-,  ronld 
refuse  to  Iniy  and  sell  exeepl  .m  terms  yieldin;,'  'he: 
niiddleman-s     usual     j^ood     i,ereenta;,'c  '  of     profit. 
Though  the  cold->torat,re  of  the  cities  has  d.-privd 
consumer-  of  the  very  low  .ummer  prices  formerly 
r         nary    for  ej:s:s.   Initter.   anri   i.oultry   in   thc-^f 
Pt     isylvania   market.^,   the    I       '    -p.^-r-   ar*-     t:!! 
f^nverned  in  their  j^rices  for  .nii..  ^i,,n-  bv  tht 

rates  ruling  <,n  market  day>.  Throu^'h  th':  -i'n;p]<: 
economic  principle-  n-en  in  the^e  fact-,  xh.  pri-.V. 
the  buyer  i^  br-u-ht  down  f.  the  point  at  v.fv.h 
the  producer  get^  enough  to  enrr,,,rage  him  to  <  on- 
tinue  pr.ducin-.  while  nothing  g.,e-  to  uimw,.:.-.arv 
haii'iltr-  r  f  hi-  jjrorinci. 

It  could  hardiy  be  expecteri  by  prom  ,t':r-:  of  r-,ar- 
ket?  that,  except  in  a  ^ea-on  of  unu---a!ly  1--}^  pr-'r  . 
farmer^  rr  other  vendor-  wr^dd  at  rn^'-  ^'..'1;  ,,,  .,^ 
newly  e-'abl-hed  market  -n  a  iov.n  no?  b;,v:r;;.  h^^d 
one  previr,i,Oy  ••Attending  market. ■■  a  ■  ort  of  •  :d'r 
occupation  wnh  mary  <:mail  produrtr-..  !•,  a  pnr-ujf 
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naturally  of  sl,,\v  ^rnwlli.  fnlluwcd.  as  a  nilc.  only 
l)y  lianl-workiiijj;  met,  and  uoim-n.  Tin-  carffiil 
lionscuivfs  of  till-  inwii  arc  mostly  tin-  ImyiTs,  Tlu- 
IMihlir  marlM-t  is  thus  "a  |H-..|.If's"  institution,  hash- 
ion,  or  itmtatif.n  fashion,  or  nt'ar-snf)l)l)c'ry.  disdains 
the  a<l!nission  of  sa\  inj,'  dimes  that  is  made  hy 
carryinj;  a  niarket-l)asket  in  the  street.  The  New 
York  State  Coniniissioirs  Market  Committee  (pajje 
TiS)  says  of  the  Koehester  market:  "It  is  not  |)at- 
ronized,  however,  by  the  better  class  of  •  >oi)1l>"-  - 
a  condescending:  form  of  statement  comi  ^  from 
aristocratic  public  servants  to  a  democratic  con- 
stituency! 

Neither  is  the  public  market  a  business  man's  in- 
stitution. On  the  contrary,  it  hurts  "business."  It 
cuts  away  fat  i)rofits  from  grocer,  butcher,  and 
baker.  It  brings  no  advertisements  to  the  local 
newspaper.  It  is  in  cases  an  injury  to  real  estate 
values,  for  were  the  trade  of  its  stalls  and  street 
stands  distributed  in  private  grocery  and  other 
stores  the  owners  thereof  would  be  enriched  by  cap- 
italized rentals.  Storekeepers  may  be  heard  com- 
plaining that  the  money  carried  away  by  market- 
ing farmers  ought  to  be  left  with  the  business  men 
of  the  town.    "The  commercial  interests"  of  a  com- 
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miinity  .1..  n<.t  wnh-  npurls  hnuWu^  iIr-  I,,-al  piihlic 
iiiarki'l  as  a  social  liiiK-til. 

Of  the  15S  cities  ill  America  liavin^'  .,(,.,xx)  in- 
lial.itants  ..r  iimre  which  reiM.rte.l  t..  the  IViimis 
Hnrea.i  in  1907.  „nly  54  tnade  returns  ,.n  pul.lic 
markets.  N.,t  m..re  than  25  had  "receipts--,mii,i- 
cipal  revenues-fn.ni  markets  t..  the  amount  of 
$io.(xx^  Thus  is  seen  the  (iel.l  thn.u^h..ut  the 
United  States  yet  open  for  tlie  spread  of  this  in- 
disputably beneficent  popular  institution. 

As  to  retail  open-air  markets  in  Xcw  ^'..rk.  there 
seems  to  be,  from  the  facts  we  have  reviewc'd.  the 
possibility   for  a  gradual  gn.wth  ,  f  a  .serviceable 
up-to-date  system.     Certain  sul)urbs  of  the  Greater 
City  oflfer   favorable  sites    for  initial  e.xperiments. 
The  Staten  Island  "Advance"  has  suf,'gested  that  a 
market  at  the  ferry-house  at  St.  George  would  have 
its  advantages  to  the  "commuters"  passing  through 
it  daily:  they  might  give  their  orders  to  stallkcepers 
on  going  to  their  work  in  the  morning  and  take 
away  their  purchases  when  b..meward  b<;un<l  in  the 
evening.   Jersey  suburbanites  <Io  so  at  the  old  Wash- 
ington  retail  market.     The  "A.lvance"  mentioned 
facilities  for  an  att(   dance  at  St.  (ic.rge  of  farm- 
ers from^the  island  an.l  pushcart  luvn  fr.nii  Man- 
hattan.    Its  plan,  as  thus  explained,  was  n.jt  over- 
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ainl)itii)iis  or  costly.  I'or  indoor  markets,  conld  not 
both  the  Xcw  \'ork  Central  and  the  Pennsylvania 
railroads  find  s])acc  in  their  jnrreat  new  Manhattan 
stations,  near,  perhaps  underneath,  their  waiting 
rooms,  for  retail  markets?  At  the  Readinj,^  Termi- 
nal Market  in  I'liil. delpliia.  whieh  has  .S4_>  stalls, 
Saturdays  bring  an  attendance  of  as  high  as  6o,ocx3 
persons.  New  Work's  railroads  may  yet  take  an 
important  part  in  the  city's  transforming  markccing 
methods. 

A  number  of  the  outlying  districts  of  Greater  New 
York— Bath  Beach.  Bay  Ridge,  Brownsville,  Plat- 
bush,  Flushing,  points  in  The  Bronx— present  some- 
what the  same  opportunities  for  local  public  retail 
markets  as  do  tne  lesser  American  cities.  In  or  near 
several  of  these  districts  are  areas  of  uncultivated 
lands  on  which  inensive  crops  might  be  raised  for 
the  local  market,  once  sales  were  assured.  A  begin- 
ning might  be  made  in  establishing  any  one  of  these 
markets  by  giving  free  scope  to  pushcart  and  wagon 
hucksters,  as  well  as  to  market-gardeners  and 
others,  to  hold  open-air  markets  on  two  or  three 
days  of  the  week  in  the  streets,  or  in  open  spaces 
owned  either  by  the  city  or  the  transportation  com- 
panies, at  points  where  the  stream  of  travelers  or 
other  probable  customers  pass  on  their  way.     Or, 
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privately  owned  vacant  I„|.  ,„iul,i  i,,  s-,  „.,,!       \„ 

<'Pc'nst.r  .narket  wonl.I  in  lin.e  i„,l,eate  Ihrnu.^h  .-ts 
sM-nulI,  <.r  failure  whether  a  o.vemi  market' were 

"-M  in  any  particuku- case,  an.l  if  so  vha.  on.ht 
•"'"•  the  character  of  hs  facihtics  for  service    ^ 

C-nnn,.  nearer  the  I,eart  of  ,he  citv.  Manhat- 
tans var.ous  I.ri,lj,e  approaches  alloni  the  space 
an<l  covern,^^  for  several  district  .narkets  If  free- 
^J-.  were  for  a  while  ^ivcn  wa.on-n>en.  pushcart 

people,  an.l  vendors  in  ...neral  to  occupv.  durin,.  the 
<--Iy  mornin.  hours  of  two  days  a  week  an,l  on 
Satnnlay  evenings.  son,e  such  spaces  as  well  as  a 

m-her  of  the  snudl  parks  an<i  wicler  street  areas 

yf  Manhattan,  the  points  most  successful  in  attract- 
ing:   'uyers  might  indicate  where  nuarket  shelters 
winch  perhaps  could  he  use.I  also  for  other  puhlic 
purposes,  shoul.l  f.nally  he  erected.     Perhaps-in- 
deed  very  prohahly-house<l  markets  would  noc  he 
needed  at  all.     New  ^'ork.  unlike  Paris  or  P,erlin 
I'as  mhahitants  of  nmny  nationalities.     It  is  not  a 
s-"gle  city.     A  o.nglon.eralion  of  "colonies^  forms 
'ts  workmg  class  districts.      Hach  "colony"  „ught 
find  special  uses  for  its  <nvn  neighborhood  n.arket- 
Place       hor   none    of   these   suggested    innovations 
vvou  .1  appropriation,  fn.n  the  city  he  necessary  at 
tile  beginning. 
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\Vc  have  heeti  lookinj,^  at  the  facts  which  warrant 
the  small  hej^nniiiiigs  in  markets  that  may  safely  lead 
np  to  permanent  establishments.  L'p  to  the  present, 
however.  snL,'j,a'stions  made  hy  various  persons  in 
this  field  iiave  come  almost  exclusively  in  the  coti- 
trary  torm  of  Napoleonic  conceptions — such  as  ter- 
minated at  Moscow. 

It  cannot  he  assu  ned  that  municipal  market- 
houses,  as  distingui.,..ed  from  mere  market-places, 
may  he  created  like  "cinemas"  in  any  and  all  uf  our 
cities  with  a  probability  of  success.  With  a  city's 
growth,  the  advantages  of  the  public  market-place, 
uncovered  or  partly  under  cover,  may  be  overcome 
by  the  tlisadvantages  of  location,  of  official  blunder- 
ing, and  of  restrictions  imposed  on  stallkeepers 
struggling  under  heavy  expense  to  cope  with  other 
methods  and  conditions  of  selling  developed  in  re- 
cent years  in  our  American  communities.  T'le 
Pennsylvania  markets  usually  get  along  with  a  sin- 
gle market-master,  assisted  by  a  laborer  or  two  on 
market  days.  Indianapolis  has  shown  us  how,  when 
a  city  reaches  a  population  of  235,000,  graft,  ring 
rule,  and  mistakes  of  administration  may  nullify 
the  usual  advantages  of  a  public  market,  at  least 
until  a  reformer  in  the  Mayor's  chair  plays  Czar 
and  auctioneer,  to  the  dismay  of  the  middlemen 
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"co,vif,ine.s"  and    fhe  equally   ..I.jectionahle   bureau 
barnacles. 

'Jherc  is  no  puzzling  complexity  in  tlie  case  to  be 
mastered  before  seeing  why  public  markets  in  our 
big  cities  fail.  Oi)en-air  markets  go  out  of  exist- 
ence when  the  poh'ce  club  away  from  it  the  attend- 
ing vcn.Iors.  Covered  markets  decay  through  sev- 
eral equally  plain  reasons,  which  we  may  get  at  by 
looking  for  a  moment  at  something  of  the  discour- 
aging story  of  New  Y(^rk's  vanished  system. 

New  York  had  a  market  system  until  recent 
years  since  1656.  A  pride  of  our  citizens  during 
many  decades  of  its  existence,  and  in  its  day  when 
the  city  lay  mostly  below  Fourteenth  street  amply 
proving  its  value,  in  time,  as  the  city  and  politics 
waxed,  the  markets  waned.  Once  in  a  while  re- 
formers wanted  to  know  why.  Investigations  were 
had.  somebody  was  blamed  and  something  recom- 
mended, and  then  the  public  slept  again.  The  rec- 
ort:3  show  this  story  repeated  for  more  than  half 
a  century.  In  1859.  when  Thirty-fourth  street  was 
far  uptown,  George  W.  Morton,  City  Market  In^ 
spector,  reported: 

"I  have  alludeo  to  the  growth  and  inadequacy  of 
the  market  accommodations  in  the  upper  portion  of 
the  city,  the  uisufficiencv  of  whirh  Iv-^s  led  t  >  the 
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cstal)Iislinictit  of  small  markets  or  meat  shops,  and 
to  the  sale  of  meats,  vej^rctahles.  etc.,  by  dealers  in 
family  f,mHTries.  etc.,  tlie  additional  profit  to  these 
dealers  inllicting^  an  unnecessary  additional  cost  to 
the  consumer.  .  .  .  If  convenient  mark  ts  were 
located  in  the  upper  wards  I  am  of  opinion  it  would 
prove  of  advantac^e  to  all  parties.  .  .  .  Market 
gardeners  and  others  would  proceed  directly  to 
these  markets  to  secure  a  sale.  No  new  markets 
have  been  opened  since   1830." 


In  '•  .  ic  Market  Book"  (1861),  page  453,  comes 
this  pa.3sagc : 


"The  present  old  dilapidated  market-houses  here 
arc  certainly  a  disgrace  to  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  have  been  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  there 
is  now  no  encouragement  even  to  attempt  to  better 
them,  in  the  erection  of  new  buildings,  while  we 
have  inefficient  public  oftkers  to  direct  or  superin- 
tend. Nothitig  can  be  done  to  accommodate  the 
public  unless  there  is  a  chance  to  make  somethiu"- 
out  of  it.  .  .  .  If  a  movement  for  j)ublic  accom- 
modation is  suggesteil.  out  comes  the  conser\ative 
or  opposition  press,  to  show  what  would  legitimate- 
ly cost  $150,000  would,  if  conducted  bv  these  ineffi- 
cient officers,  cost  the  city  $250,000  'to  $300,000. 
.  .  .  The  great  mass  of  confusion  and' corrup- 
tion, the  crowded  state,  and  especially  the  want  of 
system  which  now  and  for  a  long  time  have  dis- 
graced some  of  our  ]niblic  markets  .  .  .  have 
been  produced  by  the  selection  and  appointment  of 
inefficient  public  officers." 
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In  1873  llie  Snpfrnilcndcnt  of  Markets  was 
Thomas  Farrinf,nnn  l)e\'oc.  for  nianv  years  a 
mucner-stall  keeper  at  Nos.  7  and  9  Jefferson  Mar- 
ket. Author  of  "The  Market  liook."  just  quoted, 
and  other  works  relatin-  to  niarketinjr,  DeVoe  is 
the  one  conspicuous  %ure  in  the  history  of  New 
York's  markets,  both  as  official  rnd  uri'ter  in  the 
mterests  of  the  buying  puhhc.  In  his  "Rej.ort  Upon 
the  Present  Cuncliti.,ns  of  the  Pubhc  Markets" 
(1873),  writing  to  Andrew  H.  Green,  Comptroller, 
he  says : 


The  first  and  great  fault  has  been  with  the  city 
authont.es.  by  the.r  not  providing  buildings  tlrn^ 
would  be  a  credit  to  our  city,  or  otherwise  the  ores 
ent  buildings  should  have  been  kept  in  proper  onJer 
and  repair.  The  city  should  havc>  not  onlfr q^  ^ 
these  with  suitable  erections,  but  also  plaJed  one  or 
more  such  in  every  ward  of  our  long  neglected  city 

and  m  p.aces  that  would  be  most  convenien      >  c^; 

citizens    so  that  provisions  of  every  kind  used  f  r 

human  food  could  01  should  be  forced  by  law  t)    ,■ 
aken  into  these  several  marts,  where  they  shm  1 

l)e  proper  y  inspected  or  supervised  daily.  Ai  h  "a 

only  be  done  successfully  in  large  .juantitie    tin 

collected  and  exi)osed. 

"In  a  populous  city  like  New  York,  the  residents 

should  be  protected  as  well  as  ha^■e  e,,ual  acco    n^ 
'  turns  served  to  them  in  all  public' markets    and 

I  would  suggest  that  measures  lu-  tnl-. ..  ...  ,.,::,,?; 

tnem  by  selecting  a  number  of  practical  men li^i^n 
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our  several  public  markets  to  assist  in  locating  such 
buildings  where  most  required,  or  at  points  most 
accessible  to  the  greatest  number  of  citizens." 

In  "The  Market  Book"  (page  402),  DeVoe 
wrote  : 

"Prior  to  the  year  1825  one  clerk  of  the  market 
attended  to  the  duties  of  the  collection  of  money, 
and  in  fact  had  the  whole  charge  of  this  market 
and  five  others,  without  the  aid  of  a  'Superintend- 
ent of  Markets',  viz.:  Greenwich,  Spring  Street, 
Centre,  Essex,  Grand  Street,  and  Gouverneur  Mar- 
•^t^ts.  .  .  .  At  the  present  time  we  are  saddled 
with  a  clerk  to  each  market,  besides  collectors  and. 
a  Superintendent." 

I:i  the  same  vein,  March,  1912,  testifying  before 
Governor  Dix's  Food  Investigation  Commission, 
President  Carl  Koelsch,  of  the  Merchants'  Asso- 
ciation of  Washington  Market,  complamed: 

"The  city  manages  the  public  markets  very  badly. 
The  Superintendent  estimated  the  annual  expense  of 
cleaning  and  sweeping  Washington  market  at  $10,- 
000.  I  would  take  the  contract  myself  at  $5,000  a 
year  and  make  money.  There  are  a  lot  of  city  em- 
ployes standing  around  and  getting  in  every  one's 
way." 

Maladministration  of  the  market-houses,  it  is 
thus  seen,  has  for  half  a  century  been  one  cause 
for  the  failure  of  New  York's  municipal  market 
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system.    City  officials  frequently  admit,  or  declare, 
this  fact.     In  the  report  of  tlic  Assistant  Sanitary 
Superintendent  to  K.  M.  Grout,  Comptroller,  Jan- 
uary  19.   1903   ("City  Record'-),  criticism  was  of- 
fered of  the  division  of  authority  exercised  by  the 
Sui)erintendent  of  Markets  and  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Buildings.     On  the  same  point,  the  State 
Commission's  Market  Committee.  19 ij  (page  23), 
says  that  the  Borough  Presidents  supervise  the  gen- 
eral care  of  markets,  the  Street  Cleaning  Depart- 
ment sweeps  them,  the  city  Comptroller  fixes  and 
collects  the  rentals,  the  Weights  and  Measures  De- 
partment   inspects    the    scales    and    measures,    the 
Board  of  Health  inspects  milk  and  provisions,  and 
the  District  Attorney  looks  after  undue  charges,  dis- 
criminations  by   carriers,   and   complaints   against 
combinations  and  monopolists.     Several  of  the  offi- 
cials, in  my  interviews  with  them,  191 2,  spoke  of 
the  cl-.aotic  situation  regarding  licenses.    Imagine  a 
railroad  run  on  such  (jfficial  "co-ordination"! 

The  fallacy  of  trying  to  sliow  that  a  market 
"pays,"  in  the  sense  of  yielding  current  interest  on 
the  city's  investment  in  it.  has  mixed  up  the  book- 
keep:  g  of  New  York  Marka  Superintendents, 
from  long  before  i:  A'oe's  day.  While  in  19 12  the 
Supermtendent   officially    reported,    in    accordance 
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with  till'  methods  of  bookkeeping  coiniiiji;  down 
from  his  predecessors,  tliat  \e\v  "N'ork's  nKirket 
system  in  i<)i  i  incurred  a  delicit  of  $,S(»/)5f),  he 
later  stated  in  the  newspajjers  that  this  amount  was 
made  throut,di  errors  in  capitalizing  sites,  the  true 
loss  being  only  ^jj.ooo. 

P)Ut  beyond  maladministration  are  other  funda- 
mental causes  of  the  decline  of  city  market-houses, 
causes  not  confined  to  the  experiences  of  New  York. 
One  is  the  difficulty  of  so  locating  new  houses  as 
to  give  the  best  continuous  accommodation  to 
changing  neighborhoods,  .\nother  is  that  the  mar- 
kets do  not  bear  the  same  relation  to  consumers  in 
general  that  they  did  a  generation  ago;  such  insti- 
tutions as  the  pushcart,  the  private  central  stores 
and  the  telephone  to  the  grocer  having  come  uj;  to 
take  away  basket-carrying  customers.  A  third  fac- 
tor, perhaps  of  the  first  importance,  has  been  change 
in  the  source  and  methods  of  supply.  New  York's 
daily  provisioning  now  comes  from  an  area  that 
covers,  in  several  respects,  all  of  America,  and  in  a 
few  respects  the  entire  world.  Car-load  lots,  even 
train-load  lots,  of  a  single  kind  of  fruit  or  produce, 
coini-  .,'  hundreds  of  miles.  lia\e  taken  the  place  of 
nearby  farmers'  truck-loads  of  varied  greens,  as 
seen  fiftv  vears  ago.     Proposals  for  iniiirovin<'  citv 
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marketing  must   include  adaptation   to  tliesc  new 
conditions. 

I'litiier  of  the  three  last-named  weakening  influ- 
ences woukl  he  suftlcient  to  account  in  good  part 
for  New  \'ork's  decadent  puhhc  market  system.   On 
the  first  point — makuhiiinistration — not  only  has  the 
city,   tlirougli    the    inet'ticiency   of    its   government, 
heen  unahle  to  reach  out  into  the  new  wards  to  keep 
up  its  markets  with  tlie  growth  of  population,  hut 
it  has  heen  a  wasteful  loser  hoth  in  the  location  of 
the  one  considerahle  new  market  it  has  huilt  in  the 
last  century  and  in  the  slowness  with  which  it  has 
lopped  olT  its  manifestly  old  and  well-nigh  useless 
markets.      The   grand    modern    market    misplaced 
thirty  years  ago  at  the  foot  of  Ivast  Seventeenth 
street  at  a  cost  of  $800,000,  having  at  the  end  of 
a  few  years  only  sufficient  stalls  rented  to  bring  m 
a  revenue  f)f  $Xoo,  became  the  stables  of  the  Street 
Cleaning  Department.    Catherine,  I'ranklin,  Centre, 
Clintfju.  Tom])kins.  Essex.  Gouvcrneur,  and  Union 
markets,  decades  after  they  would  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  other  uses  had  they  been  the  property  of 
private  corporations,  were  abandoned  or  torn  down, 
some  to  be  replaced  with  buildings  urgently  needed 
by  other  city  departments.     As  a  contrast,  the  big 
New  York  Central  Railroad's  West   Thirty- fourth 
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street  market,  when  it  failed  to  pay,  went  out  of 
commission  speedily.  With  rej,'ard  to  the  pnhhc 
market-houses  now  remaininj,'.  the  old  Washington 
market  retailers  deal  larjj[ely  with  down-town  res- 
taurants and  \ew  Jersey  commuters;  l-'ulton  mar- 
ket has  lost  more  than  half  its  trade  in  twenty-five 
years;  Jefferson  is  almost  ahajidoned.  while  at  the 
West  Washington-Ciansevoort  Market  and  the  Wal- 
labout  Market  in  Brooklyn,  the  trade  is  almost  en- 
tirely at  wholesale  or  in  large  lots. 

Thus  we  get  a  glimpse  of  what  new  local  munici- 
pal market-houses  would  have  to  C(»ntend  against  in 
New  York,  even  were  they  well  placed  to  start  with, 
and  economically  administered  in  the  first  flush  of 
reform.  Beside^  the  stallkeepers  would  be  handi- 
capped by  restricted  space.  Their  expenses  for  cart- 
ing goods  from  the  wholesale  centres,  and  for  what- 
ever they  should  deliver,  would  be  much  the  same  as 
those  of  retail  storekeepers.  Without  immediate 
facilities  for  cold  .storage,  they  would  be  unable  to 
lay  in  heavy  stocks  ahead. 

From  our  observations  of  the  eflfects  of  freedom 
for  the  pushcart  and  the  semi-weekly  or  tri-weekly 
open-air  market  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that, 
with  this  method  alone  of  bringing  consumer  near 
producer  brouglU  into  operation.  New  York's  prob- 
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leni  of  marketing,  and  of  its  market  prices  of  food- 
stuffs, would  he  so  changed  as  to  cause  ra(hcal 
alterations  in  the  plans  for  costly  market-house 
systems  now  officially,  or  semi-.jfVicially.  hefore  the 
community.  Let  the  masses  in  the  city  have  oppor- 
tunity to  help  themselve.v  Let  the  small  street  <leal- 
ers  and  the  open-air  market-people,  who  would 
quickly  appear,  show  the  part  they  can  play  in  civic 
and  domestic  economy. 

Before  building  public  market-houses,  the  prob- 
able influence  on  their  business  springing  from  or- 
dinary mercantile  forms  of  marketing  foodstuffs 
which  are  now  devekiping  must  be  duly  weighed. 
The  large  private  markets  of  New  York  have  per- 
haps made  only  a  beginning  with  their  possibilities. 
Co-operation,  so  often  a  failure,  may  yet  catch  our 
wage-workers. 
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VII.     CUTS  MADK   AND  T(^   I'.l".  M  \l)l'.   IM 

Till':  iiir.ii  COST  oi-  mii)I)Li:mi:m. 

By  having  uiulor  our  cvc  a  classitic.itinn  of  the 
I'sual  items  in  family  expetulitnre,  we  sliall  the  l)et- 
ter  see  the  ecdiKnnies  in  ])iircliasinj^  ])rtA  isimis 
through  new  marketing,  mercantile  and  cd-opera- 
tive  methods. 

The  percentage  of  outlay  for  the  average  of 
1,189  normal  Massachusetts  families  in  mjo^  ran 
thus  ( I'jghteenth  Aimual  Report,  I'nited  States 
Coihmissioner  of  Lahor)  : 

Food    40.00       Lighting    1.2" 

Rent     20. ()3       Sundries    20.02 

Clothing     ij  12  

Fuel    3.-4  100.00 

The  food  budget  alone  averaged  $370.20  for  2^^ 
Massachusetts  families  in  1901.  according  to  the 
Federal  Commissioner.  This  is  higher  than  his  es- 
timate of  $326.90  for  2,567  workingnien's  families 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  for  the  same  year, 
but  which,  he  says,  became  $374.75  in  1907  on  the 

rise  of  prices.    On  the  basis  of  the  $370.20  in  1901 
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Ik-  k'-'uc  as  foil., us  the-  pcrcciiiaKc^  h  r  the  various 
artick's  >>(  fo.ul  imnliaM-d  : 


II 


21.8       Molasses 


""^^    I'ro.l.uts ,^8  M,,ur  an.l  i,u-al  (,  y 

<"'"■'■    I"*'-'" 4  J  lina.l     J  J 

'''^''     5  3  l^i^-.'    (,c 

'!""'»^y    .35  I'olat.K'.     ;  JO 

I'^'fi"*     .)  'J  <  >tli«r  vcK'clal.livs   ^7 


^''"^   «.o  I'ruit    ....  2- 

^""^■'"    «7  Vim■^,'ar,     pickle,     an.l  ' 

0.7           condimonis     i.i 

0.8       Other   food    v'J 


Clitisc 
Tea    . 

Coffee 
Sui,'ar 


1.2 

55 


100.00 


(Of  the  heef.  ah.-ut  40  per  cent  was  for  salted 
kinds;  of  the  hn_ir  products,  about  55  per  cent  for 
salted  and  lard.  Half  tlic  meat  could  therefore  be 
sold  without  ice-I)o.K  jjlant.) 

This  table  shows  that  at  least  40.  and  perhaps  50, 
per  cent  of  all  the  articles  it  represents,  even  if  not 
including  fresh  meats,  nnlk,  bread  and  the  dry 
groceries,  might  be  j)ut  on  sale  in  ..pen-air  markets. 
A  reduction  of  25  per  cent  ,  ,n  retail  grocers'  prices 
for  the  articles  sold  would  yield  to  New  Yorkers 
having  a  food  budget  of  only  $400  a  saving  of  $50 
a  year.  Crocers"  prices  would  be  affected  by  the 
market  cut.  (Granted,  the  Commis>ioner's  table  may 
be  wanting    in   flue   shades  of  exactness— for  in- 


stance 


KciauiCs  taKing  a  peic-witage  which  seems 
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low,  and  ice  and  tal)Ie  lifjuids  not  atnon-  the  iteniS. 
However,  as  official  data  it  is  a  bar-  s  tV  r  tsttnuit!. 
The  reader  may  correct  on  his  <  v  n  exncrienre. 
Granted  as  well,  that  the  25  per  ccni  migl;'  prove 
in  the  end  no  more  than  15;  it  is  worth  while  to 
save  $30  a  year  through  one  point  in  management. 

Kext,  as  lo  classes  of  provisionD  some  of  which 
may  not  be  !)ought  in  open-air  markets.  These 
with  others  generally  are  on  sale  in  the  large  pri- 
vate markets  rapidly  developed  in  recent  years  in 
both  European  and  American  cities.  The  very  men- 
tion of  this  form  of  market  excites  ihe  hostility  of 
small  retailers  They  see  in  it  somehow  the  same 
destroying  enemy  that  hand-taught  industrial  wage- 
workers  confront  in  the  labor-.saving  machinery 
which  takes  away  their  jobs  and  leaves  them  among 
the  unskilled.  The  leading  types  of  thi?  market  are 
the  provision  section  of  the  department  store,  the 
large  retail  provision  hf)use.  and  the  chain  stores, 
all  having  almost  an  unlimited  area  of  delivery. 

The  New  York  State  Commission's  Market  Com- 
mittee (page  10)  gives  these  two  points  among  its 
findings:  ( i)  The  addition  to  the  cost  of  products 
when  handled  by  wholesalers,  jobbers,  and  retailers 
is  approximately  40  to  45  per  cent.  (2)  The  addi- 
tion to  cost,  due  to  operation,  including  delivery,  in 
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stores  of  the  department  type  seen  l)y  the  commit- 
tee, is  only  iS  to  20  per  cent.  These  hig  stores  are 
spreading  in  America,  as  in  many  European  cities, 
notalily  in  Paris  and  Berlin.  Must  not  a  large  part 
of  their  saving  of  more  than  one-half  in  handling 
finally  pas.;  over  to      e  consumers? 

"  e  large  modern  i)rivate  market  holds  decided 
ad-^ntages  for  retailing  over  the  .small  grocer, 
butcher,  baker,  and  delicatessen  dealer. 

( I )  It  buys  in  the  (|uantities  which  command  the 
lowest  purchasing  prices,  a  source  of  profit  former- 
ly open  only  to  the  wholesaler  or  large  importer. 
"We  sent  one  of  our  buyers  to  the  west  coast  of 
France."  said  the  manager  of  one  of  the  department 
stores  to  me.  "where  he  bought  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars' worth  of  sardines  and  other  .small  fish  and  had 
them  boxed  especially  for  us.     We  made  a  'drive' 
of  them  when  they  arrived  here,  giving  the  public 
the  lowest  price  ever  known,  and  the   transacti.jn 
paid  us."     In  another  of  these  stores  the  n  .  •  .  ^er 
said:     "Here  are  thousands  of  boxes  of  macaroni, 
sold  us  by  an  importer,  at  our  price.     The  public 
at  once  gets  the  benefit." 

I  was  conducted  through  several  of  these  great 
private  markets  in  New  York.  In  their  storage- 
rooms,  apart  from  the  stock  exposed  for  sale,  were 
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piled,  ceiling  IiikIi.  newly  arrived  foddstiiffs  in 
boxes,  barrels,  and  crates,  in  ann  units  to  be  reck- 
oned only  by  tons  or  thousands,  a  force  of  laborers 
active  in  unjjacking  goods  and  carrying  them  to  the 
sales-rooms.  The  manager,  at  each  of  the  stores 
visited,  in  pointing  out  the  huge  <|uantities  of  vari- 
ous articles  in  stcx'k,  told  where  they  had  been 
bought,  in  Iuiro])e  or  America,  by  what  experts  in 
each  line,  and  what  were  the  means  of  ac(|uiring 
them  cheaply,  cither  in  ])oint  of  purchase  or  trans- 
portation. Cash  terms,  buying  a  dealer's,  or  manu- 
facturer's, or  pnxlucer's  entire  stock,  and  shipning 
by  car  or  cargo  lots — these  jjoints  of  themselves  in- 
sured a  profit.  Piesides  the  storage-room  at  their 
sales-houses,  some  of  the  greater  establishments 
have  enormous  warehcnise  space  on  or  near  the 
river  piers.  One  claim  made  by  all  the  managers 
was  positive : 

"We  eliminate  a  line  of  middlemen — wholesalers, 
jobbers,  speculators.  Through  us  there  is  but  one 
link,  or  at  most  two,  between  jiroducer  and  con- 
sumer. More  than  that,  our  agents  are  constantly 
on  the  look-out  for  bargains,  anywhere.  When 
there  is  an  over-j)roduction  of  Maine  C(»rn,  or 
French  .vine,  or  Western  eggs,  or  of  a  big  pro- 
ducer's canned  goods,  preserves  or  pickles,  or  ot 
another's  marmalades,  or  chutney  sauce,  or  jarred 
ginger,  anything  salable  in  our  various  lines,  we 
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buy  heavily.  J<\>r  certain  staple  goods  we  make 
contracts  seasons  ahead,  a  henetit  for  the  men  who 
thi.s  supply  us,  for  their  steadily  employed  work- 
men, for  oursfdves,  and  our  customers." 

(2)  This  modern  market  has  its  special  features. 
On  one  or  two  floors,  each  a  vast  hall,  the  market- 
ing housewife  finds  all  the  usual  varieties  of  food- 
stufifs.  The  salesmen  make  a  note  oi  anything  not 
in  stock  called  for  by  customers.  Any  grade,  or 
brand,  or  weight,  or  size,  or  quality,  according  to 
the  kind  of  goods  sought,  may  be  asked  for.  At 
"order  tables"  the  housekeeper,  with  the  help  of  a 
pile  of  samples,  may  sit  and  check  ofif  her  purchase 
list.  A  force  of  switchboard  girls  take  orders  by 
telephone.  Customers  are  instructed  in  buying  by 
floor-walkers  at  each  section,  or  in  economizing  by 
specialists  at  "demonstrating  booths,"  or  in  cooking 
by  a  professional  cook  at  a  model  kitchen.  Lunch- 
eon, to  suit  all  purses,  may  be  had  at  several  count- 
ers.    Said  a  manager : 

"Observe  that  our  clerks  and  salespeople  are 
quite  continually  busy.  When  the  'phone  girls  are 
not  takmg  down  orders  coming  by  wire  they  are 
writing  out  in  duplicate  the  orders  already  received. 
When  the  packers  are  not  doirg  up  goods,  they  are 
unpacking  or  writing  u\;  their  books.  Customers, 
in  person  or  by  mail  or  'phone,  are  thus  being  wait- 
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ed  on.  our  time  not  wasted  in  waiting  for  them.  As 
to  our  relations  with  patrons,  we  tell  them,  in  print 
and  by  word  of  mouth,  the  absolute  facts  about 
goods,  and  rely  upon  maintaining  the  trade  of  in- 
telligent people  on  that  plan.  We  cannot  afiford  to 
practice  barking,  or  chafifering.  or  substituting,  or 
having  two  prices,  or  .selling  under  weight  or  in 
poor  quality.  Vou  will  find  all  the  l)ig  stores  wholly 
independent  of  the  inspectors  of  any  of  the  city  or 
Federal  departments.  Our  business  is  in  the  open. 
We  court  publicity,  advertise,  show  our  goods  un- 
reservedly to  experts  in  every  line.  The  pure  food 
laws  are  welcome  to  us;  wc  antici])ated  them;  we 
have  observed  their  spirit  for  years.  We  try  to 
educate  our  customers  with  regard  to  (|ualities  and 
weights,  or  measures.  We  advise  them  as  to  the 
best  times  to  buy,  according  to  season  or  market 
fluctuations.  No  other  line  of  retailing  anything 
that  the  public  buys  is  today  on  a  higher  plane  than 
the  provision  department  of  the  large  stores." 


(3)  The  distributing  system  of  the  big  private 
market,  especially  when  merely  a  part  of  the  gen- 
eral delivery  of  a  department  store,  covers  an  area 
of  coimtry,  and  hence  a  body  of  customers,  not 
possible  to  be  reached  with  equal  cheapness  by 
minor  dealers.  Some  parts  of  Manhattan,  Brook- 
lyn, and  Jersey  City  are  thus  covered  by  one  big 
store  four  times  a  day.  At  least  one  delivery  every 
twenty-four  hours  reaches  all  points  within  twenty 
miles  of  the  central  house.    Three  times  is  an  order 
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usually  taken  to  a  custoiiicr's  residence  on  failure 
to  deliver  it  at  a  first  and  a  second  call.  The  dri  -ors 
and  other  delivery  men  are  in  uniform;  the  wagons 
hear  the  r:.inc  of  the  tirn.  owning  them;  sanitary 
or  otherwise  safe  methods  of  packing  are  ohserved 
— examjjles  of  devices  to  fix  responsihility  and  in- 
sure confidence.  Finally,  "We  take  hack  anything 
which  a  customer  may  return,  alleging  dissatisfac- 
tion," said  one  of  the  managers.  "It  is  a  part  of 
our  advertising.  We  do  not  lose  hy  it.  We  have 
found  that  in  general  the  public  is  sincere  and 
honest." 

These  points  of  desirability  tf)  C()nsumers  explain 
the  rapid  rise  in  Xew  York  of  the  large  private 
provision  markets.  In  general,  they  are  yearly  add- 
ing to  the  variety  of  their  stock.  Some  now  deal 
in  fish,  p(jultry,  fresh  meat,  fruit  and  hi  iter,  cheese 
and  eggs,  besides  the  various  kinds  of  preserves  and 
other  fruit  products  in  jars  or  cans.  The  big  new 
store's  social  office  is  comparable  with  ihat  per- 
formed by  the  restaurant  and  hotel  companies  de- 
veloi)ed  in  the  large  cities,  mostly  in  the  last  twenty- 
five  years.  In  the  "central"  provision  store,  in  the 
"chain"  of  restaurants,  in  the  "line"  of  hotels,  alike, 
the  patron  learns  to  rely  on  freshness  and  whole- 
someness  in  the  eatables,  discipline  m  the  service, 
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attractiveness  of  plant  and  its  ai)p()intments,  and 
general  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  manage- 
ment. In  tiie  standard  of  wares  and  service  He 
their  dividends. 

l'>()m  the  sort  of  railing  against  these  market 
stores  which  one  occasionally  hears,  it  seems  shock- 
ing to  some  minds  to  propose  patronizing  a  big 
house  in  preference  tc^  a  little  one.  Perhaps  an 
effect,  this,  of  attempts  by  small  retailers  to  turn 
public  opinion  against  their  great  rivals.  I'irst 
avov.'ing  tlieir  peculiar  trade  ethics,  as  explained  by 
a  Washington  grocer,  l)efore  the  Lodge  Committee 
(Report,  page  S07).  when  he  said  that  "it  wasn't 
right"'  for  a  wholesaler  or  a  jobber  to  sell  to  a  con- 
sumer by  the  case.  sack,  or  barrel,  at  wholesale 
])rices,  the  small  dealers  apply  rule:,  of  like  import 
to  stores  whose  fault  to  them  is  merely  great  size. 
Or.  it  may  be  that,  in  the  eyes  of  some  classes  of 
social  reformers,  whatever  is  big  is  "monopolistic." 
Yet.  of  a  certainty,  such  good  people  will  travel  by 
rail  rather  than  by  stage-coach,  take  Sunday  news- 
papers whose  large  circulation  insures  many  pages 
of  varied  reading  instead  of  struggling  virtuous 
little  reform  weeklies,  and  buy  cheap  clothing  made 
in  a  factory  em])loying  a  thousand  hands  in  prefer- 
ence t(i  handing  over  a  stiff  price  to  the  custom 
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tailor  anniiul  tlie  corner  who  cannot  toucli  ready- 
made  "reduced  figures."  As  to  monopoly,  the  big 
.'Aore  enjoys  no  legal  privilege  or  franchise,  the 
foundations  of  mtjnopoly. 

And  now  a  word  for  an  infant  step  in  consum- 
ers' association.     While   fresh  meat   is  on  sale  at 
some  of  the  big  stores,  and  nught  he  had  in  open- 
air  markets,  at  prices  lower  than  the  small  butcher's, 
much   of   the   difference   between   the   wh(jlesaler's 
price  and  the  retailer's  can  directly  be  saved  through 
the  combination  of  a  few  buyers.     Twenty  heads 
of  families,  representing  100  consumers,  by  club- 
bing together  can  buy  a  side  (jf  beef,  or  a  dressed 
pig,  or  a  wlu;le  mutton,  and  on  dividing  it  among 
themselves  make  a  considerable  saving.     It  is  fre- 
quently  assumed    that    the   packing   houses    forbid 
their  agents  to  sell  to  others  than  retailers,  hotel- 
keepers,  and  similar  heavy  buyers,  but  while  super- 
mtcnding  the  buying  for  from  sixty  to  seventy-five 
persons   for  the  better  part  of  a  year  I  procured 
sides  of  beef  and  other  meats  in  similar  quantities 
without  difficulty.     Dr.  C.  F.  Langworthy,  expert 
m  charge  of  government  nutrition   investigations, 
gives  encouragement  on  this  point:    "By  buying  in 
large  quantities  under  certain  conditions,  it  may  be 
possible  to  procure  meat  at  belter  prices  than  those 
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which  orJinarily  prevail  in  the  retail  market."  Mr. 
I.  T.  Pryor,  addre.ssing  the  Texas  Cattle  Growers' 
Association,  two  years  ago,  said:  "Thousands  of 
retail  butchers  in  this  country  sell  one-half  of  a 
beef  or  less  each  day,  and  must  make  sufficient 
profit  on  this  small  (juantity  to  meet  the  large  ex- 
penses incident  to  city  life."  Our  veteran  ex- Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  James  Wilson,  testified,  as  to 
meat,  before  the  I-odge  Committee:  "We  found 
that  the  retailer  added  38  per  cent,  on  an  average, 
in  fifty  cities,  more  than  he  paid  the  wholesaler." 

Twenty  heads  of  families — Twenty  Neighbors, 
let  us  call  them — in  an  informal  organization,  might 
jointly  manage  much  of  their  marketing  to  a  com- 
mon advantage.  They  could  be  co-religionists  or 
co-nationalists,  as  Jews  or  Italians,  whose  customs 
require  certain  foods  not  usually  in  demand  by  the 
general  public.  Or,  they  might  be  members  of  the 
same  church  or  school  of  social  reform,  or  fellow 
trade  unionists,  or  simply  neighbors.  Supporters  of 
temperance  principles,  having  no  drink  bill,  would 
have  the  surest  play  for  jcMut  economies.  Twenty 
Neighbors  could  meet  once  a  fortnight,  or  even  a 
month,  in  one  another's  homes,  saving  ofifice  rent. 
There  need  be  no  paid  officers.  In  every  group  of 
twenty  wage-workers  or  ot'^er  persuns  striving  to 
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gain  a  living.  cxi)cricncc  will  testify,  there  are  in- 
variably several  men  and  women  ready  and  anxious 
to  perform  nni)aid  altruistic  labor.  In  fact,  certain 
forms  of  duty  in  such  a  group  could  pass  from  one 
to  the  other  down  almost  the  entire  list  (jf  members. 
All  would  be  inclined  to  gather  points  of  informa- 
tion for  the  common  benefit. 

Twenty  Neighbors  on  coming  together  could  be- 
gin their  mutually  helpful  marketing  at  once.  Xo 
need  to  wait  for  unwieldy  organizations  of  bril- 
liant "prospectus"  promise,  nor  for  the  blessings  to 
be  showered  on  us  by  our  next  municipal  admin- 
istration! They  could  let  one  or  two.  or  more,  re- 
liable wagon  or  pushcart  fruit  and  produce  vendors 
know  that  cash  and  fair  criticism  awaited  delivery 
of  orders  at  their  several  homes.  They  could  have 
a  postcard  system,  operated  by  the  secretary,  of 
notifying  members  of  jjassing  bargains  in  necessa- 
ries. They  could  listen  to  the  little  grocer  should 
he  promise  to  do  as  well  by  them  as  the  big  store, 
and  permit  him  to  back  iij)  his  word  with  material 
proof.  They  could  hear  talks  on  pure  foods,  on 
labor-saving  kitchen  devices  and  methods,  and  on 
the  experiences  of  fellow-members  in  buying.  For 
advisory  purposes,  the  group  might  at  timcb  com- 
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niunicatf  uilli  other  orpuiizatioiis  of  consumers, 
and  with  producers  as  well. 

In  a  spirit  of  mutual  h-  Ipfuhicss,  instead  of  under 
the  feverish  inllucncf  of  partisan  pohtics  or  the 
motive  of  tmfair  combinations  for  indivichial  f,'ain. 
they  mij,dn  h'sten  to  discussions  of  the  tariff,  of  an 
improved  ])arcels  i)ost,  or  of  municipal  and  other 
wholesale  markets  and  cold  storage  warehouses,  or 
of  a  State  or  national  de])artment  of  markets,  or  of 
the  various  extensions  «if  true  co-operation  and 
labor  co-partnership,  or  of  co-operative  banking, 
farming  and  profit-sharing.  Attention  might  be 
given  to  the  practicability  and  social  value  of  such 
methods  as  Mr.  Kdison's  proposed  slot  machine 
market-house,  or  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Peters'  philan- 
thropic selling  depot,  or  of  various  plans  for  wage- 
earners'  co-operative  workshops.  With  success  and 
experience,  groups  of  Twenty  Neighbors  might  de- 
velop into  co-operative  .societies  or  at  least  form 
part  of  a  Federation  of  Consumers. 

In  Manhattan,  among  our  million.  Twenty  Neigh- 
bors could  today  turn  the  tables  on  several  classes 
of  middlemen  who  to  so  large  an  extent  have  con- 
sumers in  their  clutches.  Buying  in  wholesale  quan- 
tities and  subdividing  among  themselves,  they  could, 
in  a  single  experiment  of  cutting  up  a  side  uf  beef 
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in  twenty  parts  of  c(|nal  vahic-.  at  ..nee  illustrate 
the  frn'ms  hy  the  proct-ss.  test  pnssihilities  in  simple 
co-Dperation.  and  set  interested  uiiddlenun  I-,  tliink- 
inf,'.  Their  plan  of  eo-operation  nn'^lit  develop  in- 
definitely. 

The  first  Secretary  of  the  W'ooluieh   Royal  Ar- 
senal Co-operative   Society,  today  with  more  than 
26.000  menihers  and  two  and  a  half  million  dollars 
in  assets,  tf)ld  me  that  for  several  years  at  the  he- 
ginning  he  kept  the  srjciety's  store  in  a  single  room 
in  his  dwelling,  while  working  as  a  machinist  in  the 
arsenal.     Twenty  Neighhors  could  give  mail  order 
houses  a   trial,   aoiuainl   their   memhers    with    the 
artifices  more  or  less  common  among  retailers,  send 
committees  to  pure  food  and  similar  shows,  wield 
some  influence  on  puhlic  opinion  through  letters  to 
the  press,  summon  hefore  them  unfair  dealers,  study 
the    package    goods    trade,    and    collect    reference 
books  relating  to  food  and  marketing.    The  middle- 
man fears  the  instructed  consumer. 

A  society  of  Twenty  Neighbors  could,  at  any 
time,  with  positive  and  immediate  effect,  decide 
what  articles  of  household  consumption  not  to  buy. 
As  an  example,  it  could,  according  to  the  season  or 
the  known  stock  in  the  hands  of  producers,  refuse 
tu  pay  more  than  its  own  price   for  certam  staple 
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c-i)imiiii(Ii(iis.  It  c'diild  aid  in  practiiin^  wliatcvcr 
is  vahiaMe  to  inassc"-  nf  constiimTs  in  llic  "lit  alotic" 
policy.  It  I'onid,  to  llu"  extent  of  its  patroiia^i",  rc- 
vcrsi-  tlu'  pri'sc'tit  primiplc  of  tixinj;  prices  in  rctail- 
inj^j,  wliicli,  acconliii^^  to  tlu-  manager  i»f  a  Boston 
fishinj;  company,  tostifyiii},'  before  tlic  Massachu- 
setts I  onunission.  is  "that  dealers  are  j^joverncd 
largely  hy  consideration  of  what  the  cnstonier  will 
stand."  That  is.  it  would  grant  its  custom  to  a 
dealer  only  on  his  putting  down  his  prices  as  low 
as  he  could  stand.  Purveyors  would  compete  for 
whatever  custom  it  should  intluence. 

In  "C"()-operative  Movements  Among  I-anners," 
("Annals.  American  Academy."  March.  lyiJ), 
Prof.  1'^.  K.  I'Acrby,  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College,  speaks  of  farmers'  co-operative  societies 
which,  "while  nominally  unsuccessful,  had  yet 
caused  the  middleman  in  his  struggle  for  self-pres- 
ervation to  lower  his  prices  very  greatly.  He  had, 
for  example,  been  obliged  to  reduce  the  price  of 
rea])ers  from  $275  to  $175.  of  threshers  from  $300 
to  $_'oo.  of  wagi  IIS  from  $150  to  $90.  of  sewing 
machines  from  $/•,  to  $40.  Potential  ])rices  from 
the  co-operators  were  able  to  keej)  permanently  low 
prices  that  were  intended  to  be  so  only  temporarily." 
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credit  a  series  ..f  vict    rirs  ..v.-r  frat..l„k-n(.  exorbi- 
tant. ..r  trickv  |n,|,Iir  p.nv.snrs  ..f  all   s,.rts,   fve.i 
compelling'  a  s.-ore  of  ,1,,.  ,l,,a,ros  ,  f  Paris  to  „„„1^ 
ify  some  of  their  uuwAu,    ■ ,.!  ^Mafts  o„  playgoers. 
Twenty  Xei^'I.hors  nii.^ht  hny  .Ijree,  fn.rn  eitlier  a 
single  prodm-er  ..r  an  assodati,,n  of  pro,I„a.rs.   in 
city  or  n.untr>.     hi  a  ,^ roup  of  iuenty  is  nsuallv  at 
least  one  person  who  knows  ,.f  a  fanner,  or  ponUr- 
raiser,  or  general  provision  ,„an.  who  ,an  sliip  his 
pnxUicts  through  t.i  eonsnni.Ts.  i„  hampers  to  i„. 
dividuals  or  in  hulk  to  a  group.     '11,^   Xew   N'ork 
State  nei)artment  of  Agricuhtire  in  191  r  asked  sev- 
eral hundred   farmers  and  residents  of  our  larger 
towns  and  cities  for  .lelailed  information  as  to  <li- 
rect  trade  hetween  produeer  and  consumer.     Of  217 
farmers   replying.    15S  reported   that  they  had   re- 
ceived better  returns  by  direct  sales  than  by  other 
means.  24  were  in  doubt  and  24  gave  negati\e  an- 
swers.   Of  27,1  consumers,  121  reported  a  saving  In- 
direct  purchases.   36   no    saving,   and    35    were    in 
doubt.     These  reports,  covering  unsystematic  indi- 
vidual efforts,  contain  promise  for  group  work  svs- 
tematized.     Moreover,  when  one  is  ac(iuainted  with 
the  associated  buying  and  selling  ,,f  f.KKlstufTs  in 
Europe— especially  in  Denmark.  T-   'and  and  Switz- 
erland—such  reports  as  this  fron.  our  New  York 
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Agricultural  Department  but  testify  to  the  field  for 
progress  which  we.  half  educated  in  this  respect, 
have  yet  before  us. 

A  group  of  twenty  as  a  unit  for  a  larger  organi- 
zation, temporary  or  permanent,  has  advantages — 
in  promoting  confidence,  in  making  members  ac- 
quaintances, in  presenting  barriers  to  disintegrating 
influences,  in  protecting  one  another  against  being 
committed  to  wild  propositions  or  to  any  ventures 
foreign  to  the  purposes  of  the  organization. 

It  would  be  interesting  sociological  testimony,  the 
story  of  Twenty  Neighbors  for  a  single  year.  The 
group's  experiences  might  answer  many  questions 
as  to  individual  betterment — in  financial  standing, 
in  things  learned,  in  happiness,  in  character. 

T'lie  big  thoroughly  equipped  foodstuffs  store 
dealing  with  customers  in  an  unlimited  area  has 
stricken  from  the  list  many  a  petty  middleman.  Co- 
operation, the  elementary  principles  of  which  are 
illustrated  in  our  "Twenty  Neighbors,"  has  in  some 
countries  diverted  profits  amounting  to  tens  of 
millions  annually  from  the  pockets  of  middlemen  to 
those  of  consumers.  Can  co-operation  do  the  same 
in  America? 
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VIII.     IS    CO-OPERATION    COMING? 
HINDRANCES. 

Co-operation,  on  the  Briti.sh  system,  is  a  con- 
sumers' movement.     In  setting  up  a  co-oi>erative 
society,  a  body  of  intending  buyers  organize  them- 
selves to  conduct  a  business  of  tlieir  own,  usually 
at  first  a  provision   store,   and,   acting  through   a 
committee  elected  from  their  membership,  they  re- 
verse the  order  of  the  steps  taking  place  in  initiat- 
ing ordinary  private  undertakings,  the  customer  in 
these  having  last  and  least  interest.     To  begin  ac- 
tual work  the  co-oj)erators  themselves  supply  the 
capital,  in  small  shares,  usually  $5 ;  then  they  hire, 
direct,  and  supervise  the  manager  of  shop  details 
and  his  assistants;  they  decide  from  time  to  time 
what  commodities  their  store  shall  have  in  stock; 
they  watch  the  trend  of  sales;  they  take  the  risk 
of  experiments ;  and  they  reach  out  for  new  custo- 
mers,— that  is,  new  members,  who  also  must  be- 
come   shareholders.      At    statei'    periods,    usually 
once  in  three  months,  the  co-operators  divide  their 
accumulated  cash  surplus  over  the  sum  of  all  costs, 
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capital  having  been  accorded  current  interest. 
Each  shareholder's  dividend  is  paid  on  the  amount 
of  his  purchases  during  the  (juarter.  all  buyers 
drawing  at  the  same  rate  of  percentage. 

What  is  this  dividend?  It  is  not  profits.  In  a 
purely  co-operative  store,  this  point  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind,  sales  are  made  only  to  shareholders.  Their 
object  in  fixing  the  selling  prices  so  as  to  bring  in  a 
sum  beyond  the  probable  total  outlay  for  the  stock 
(wholesale  cost,  interest,  rent,  taxes,  light,  heat, 
salaries,  etc.),  is  not  the  absurd  one  of  trying  to 
make  profits  from  themselves,  but  simply  to  form 
a  guaranty,  as  co-operators,  against  loss.  The  sales 
as  made  are  but  a  division,  in  small  lots,  among 
common  owners,  of  commodities  previously  bought 
in  large  lots  through  their  working  capital.  The 
net  balance  over  the  original  outlay  is  but  an  excess 
from  the  advances  in  cash  made  by  members  when 
buying  at  retail.  The  only  equitable  method  for 
dividing  this  excess  is  in  proportion  to  the  value  of 
each  co-operator's  purchases.  In  other  words,  the 
co-operator's  dividend  evidently  is  but  the  comple- 
tion of  a  final  return  to  him.  first  in  goods  and  then 
in  money,  of  the  total  of  his  successive  payments. 

The    dividend,     savings     through     co-operation, 
serves  as  an  indication  of  the  minimum  profits  the 
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individual  dealer  might  have  made  from  the  co-op- 
erators on  the  same  amount  of  purchases.     As  such, 
it  promotes  thrift.     Its  distribution  is  a  stimulus 
even  to  selfish  participants  in  the  co-operative  move- 
ment.    But  the  highest  satisfaction  in  co-operation 
is  its  conjunction  of  ecjuity  with  husiness.     Here  is 
a  i)rinciple  embodying  the  ix)ssi;)ilities  of  a  social 
evolution.    Voluntary  co-operation,  to  make  a  mod- 
est claim,  may  yet  occupy  most  of  that  vast  field  of 
commerce  which  includes  distributing  to  the  multi- 
tude the  ordinary  necessaries   of  subsistence,   the 
manufactured  supplies  of  the  average   household, 
and  the  ordinary  articles  of  clothing  for  the  family. 
Further,  with  the  firm  footing  already  obtained  in 
this  field  in  some  countries,  co-operation  has  exhib- 
ited potentialities  fo.  progress  once  denied  it  by  the 
spokesmen  for  conservative  political  economy  and 
by   the    leaders    in    commerce    and    manufactures. 
Merely  to  understand  the  principles  of  true  co-oper- 
ation, and  see  it  in  practice,  brings  about  a  moral 
revolution  in  the  individual  observer,  taught  in  the 
common  experience  of  life  to  regard  business  as 
largely  a  grab  and  a  gamble. 

The  development  of  co-operation  as  now  carried 
on  in  Great  Britain  is  the  story  of  the  Rochdale 
Pioneers'  Society,  the  parent  association,  repeated 
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by  other  societies  many  hundred  times;  that  is, 
adoption  of  the  one  correct  co-operative  principle, 
then  small  beginnings,  and  afterward  a  steady 
growth. 

In  1844  twenty-eight  poor  Rochdale  weavers  on 
strike  started  subscribing  threepence  a  week  toward 
sufficient  capital  to  set  up  a  ro-operative  store. 
When  their  number  had  reached  forty  and  their 
capital  £28  ($140),  liiey  hired  a  small  room  and 
"stocked  it  with  those  things  which  were  most  nec- 
essary." "So  meagre  was  the  stock,  so  dimly  lighted 
the  store,  that  they  felt  ashamed  to  take  down  the 
shutters." 

The  men  of  that  little  band  were  in  a  humble 
rank  of  wage-workers.  The  leading  citizens  of  their 
community  would  never  have  dreamed  of  placing 
one  of  them  in  a  position  of  public  responsibility. 
But  in  their  discussions  as  to  how  they  might  suc- 
cessfully conduct  their  co-operative  store,  they  de- 
cided to  embody  in  their  rules  certain  ecjuitable,  if 
not  wholly  new,  ideas.  The  principal  of  these,  put 
into  immediate  practice,  were  "the  customers  to  be 
the  sole  proprietors"  and  "dividends  in  proportion 
to  purchases."  Financially  and  morally  these  ideas 
have  proven  among  the  soundest  that  ever  gave 
backbone  to  any  business  system.     That  original 
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Rochdale  Society  has  Kulay  ,5.too  nieinhers,  and 
Its  annual  trade  amounts  t(.  $1,500,000  and  its  divi- 
dends to  $250,000. 

At    the    forty-fourth    annual    Congress    of    the 
British   Co-operative   Union,   held  at   Portsniuuth. 
England,  May  27-29,  1912,  returns  were  received 
from  1,531  societies,  of  which  1,407  were  distribu- 
tive and  1 12  productive.     Springing  from  the  same 
movement,  special  co-operative  organizations  were 
reported  as  dealing  in  insurance,  allotments,  small 
holdings,  motor  service,  and  cottage  buildings.    The 
total  number  of  all  shareholding  members,  as  given 
in  the  year's  report,  was  2,760,591,  an  increase  over 
the  previous  year  of  98,732,  and  in  five  years  more 
than  half  a  million.    As  one  member  may  buy  for 
a  family,  the  individuals  thus  represented  are  fully 
ten  millions,  perhaps  twelve,  one- fourth  or  more 
of  the  entire  population  of  Great  Britain. 

Other  statistics  in  the  report :  Total  annual  trade 
of  the  productive  and  distributive  societies,  $580,- 
000,000;  an  increase  in  ten  years  of  more  than  75 
per  cent.  Capital  of  the  retail  distributive  socie- 
ties, $175,000,000;  dividends  $Co,ooo,()oo;  capital 
of  the  two  wholesale  societies  (  English  and  Scot- 
tish), $11,500,000;  trade,  $178,000,000;  dividends, 
$5,000,000.     Value  of  production   carried  on  by 
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distributive  societies  $60,000,000:  value  of  invest- 
ments of  co-oi)erative  societies  in  house  property, 
$38,500,000.  Productive  co-operative  societies 
numbering  114.  with  a  capital  of  $24,000,000,  and 
having  30,629  employes,  had  a  trade,  in  191 1,  of 
$62,000,000.  Aggregate  expenditures  of  all  the 
societies  in  salaries,  wages,  and  establishment 
charges,  exceeded  $45,000,000.  Number  of  em- 
ployes, more  than  100,000.  (The  Board  of  Trade 
Report,  which  includes  societies  not  in  the  Union, 
gives  considerably  higher  figures  for  all  these 
items. ) 

The  British  co-operators  own  ocean  steamships 
and  other  vessels  by  the  score  and  railway  freight 
cars  by  the  hundred.  They  have  purchasing  agen- 
cies in  many  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  world; 
they  buy  in  advance  crops  of  thousands  of  acres, — 
tea  and  cofTee  in  the  Orient,  fruit  in  the  European 
Continental  countries,  and  wheat  and  other  prod- 
ucts in  California. 

The  British  Wholesale  Society  grants  the  follow- 
ing advantages  to  the  workers  it  employs :  Healthy 
work-rooms;  trade  union  wages  in  all  cases  where 
unions  exist;  the  best  wages  in  the  neighborhood 
where  there  are  no  unions;  short  hours  (5.407 
women  and  girls  work  48  hours  or  less  a  week)  : 
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payment  of  wages  in  illness  or  during  holidays; 
working  dresses  for  w(Mncn  and  girls  occupied  in 
packing  goods;  dining-rooms,  where  meals  are 
served  at  moderate  prices ;  arrangements  for  recrea- 
tion and  amusements ;  annual  picnics,  at  which  each 
employe  present  receives  a  gift;  and  a  savings  fund 
to  which  the  society  contributes  handsomely. 

Within  the  last  twenty  years,  and  with' increas- 
ing rapidity  the  last  ten,  the  British  system  of  co- 
operation,  with   certain   modifications   necessitated 
through  national  customs  and  co.iditions,  has  had  a 
remarkable  development  throughout  the  European 
Continent.     In  Germany  there  are  now  almost  as 
many  co-operators  as  in  Great  Britain;   in  Italy, 
France  and  the  Scandinavian  countries  are  mem- 
bers by  hundreds  of  thousands;  and  evori  in  Aus- 
tria, Hungary,  and  Russia  are  numerous  flouri.sh- 
ing  societies,  mostly  in  the  towns  and  .  itios.     The 
co-operators   of   all   countries   are   united,    though 
somewhat  loosely,  in  tlie  International  Co-operative 
Alliance. 

But.  however  wonderful  the  story  that  statistics 
reveal  of  its  financial  benefits,  the  proven  moral 
merits  of  co-operation  surpass  all  others  in  social 
value.  Co-operation  has  substituted  for  the  idea  of 
providential   nabobs   in   commerte   the   idea  of  a 
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selt-sutTiciciit  dciiiocracy.  It  has  shown  how  and 
wherein  the  peojile  can  do  for  themselves. — origi- 
nate husiness.  (|uicken  trade,  attract  custom,  employ 
talent,  eliminate  the  wastes  of  unnecessary  competi- 
tion, and  withal  declare  suhstantial  dividends.  Its 
committeemen,  in  performing  gratuitously  their 
duties,  render  a  public  service.  Co-operation  is  not 
in  politics.  It  asks  no  privileges.  It  seeks  no  in- 
terference with  any  man  through  force  of  law.  It 
leaves  e(iually  free  every  road  ftir  talent  and  enter- 
prise. It  teaches  dreamers  their  impracticabilities, 
tries  out  reformers,  promotes  among  members  a 
neighborly  feeling.  It  lifts  the  mass;  not  the  stock 
gamblers,  nor  shrewd  advertisers,  nor  produce-ex- 
change market-riggers.  Every  co-operator  is  a 
partner,  equal  to  any  other.  All  members  may 
vote  on  every  question  at  society  meetings.  Co- 
operation reduces  the  number  of  middlemen,  abol- 
ishes their  successive  profits,  cuts  loose  from  over- 
advertising,  and  suppresses  the  puffery  of  alleged 
commercial  geniuses.  It  effectually  does  away  with 
the  idea  that  in  common  business  there  lies  any 
loresight  in  management,  talent  in  organization,  or 
skill  in  catering  tt)  the  public — not  connected  with 
dishonesty — beyond  the  powers  possessed  and 
evoked  in  an  association  of  ordinary  upright  men. 
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It  brings  to  light  enonnous  reserves  ,.f  varied  „,c„- 
tal  and  moral    force  i„   the   wageworking  classes 
never  coniing  into  play  i„  establish.nents  dominated 
exclus.vely  by  a  firm  or  an  individual.     It  contra- 
dicts the  dictum:    "Poor  and  therefore  weak  "     It 
oflFers  convincing  evi.lence  that  "capital  and  labor 
are  not  essentially  antagonistic."  since  within  the 
co-operative  organization  both  capital  and  lab<,r  are 
the  mstruments  and  possession  of  associated  work- 
ers.    Co-operation  changes  the  psychological  atti- 
tude of  men  toward  one  another;  the  mutual  help 
of  fellow-members  supplants  the  mutiKil  hostility 
or  smister  rivalry  often  prevailing  among  con.peti- 
tive  merchants  or  workingmen. 

Every  co-operative  society  creates  a  social    edu- 
cational, and  recreative  centre  for  a  working-class 
community.     The  co-operative  halls  of  Great  Brit- 
am  are  hospitable  to  every  speaker  with  a  promis- 
'ng  Idea,  to  ambitious  youth  seeking  mental  growth 
to  free  speech,  liberty  of  thought,  and  all  reasonable 
innovation.     A  co-operative  society  must  have  the 
grace  of  individual  and  collective  self-preservation- 
for,  just  as  its  members  prevent  the  adulteration 
of  the  food  they  sell  themselves,  prohibit  misrepre- 
sentation of  their  own  goods,  and  enforce  a  one- 
pnce  rule,  they  also  conserve  decency  and  avoid 
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extremes  in  tl'.cir  piihlic  discusNions.     Tliroiij;!!  their 
common  sense  tlu-y  stand  well  with  the  world. 

All  true!    Most  true — of  co-operation  across  seas. 
And  what  of  America? 

The  United  States  has  so  little  co-operation  in 
the  British  technical  sense  that  what  exists  hardly 
ct)nstitutes  a  movement.  Tt  is  to  he  douhted  that 
there  are  fifty  genuine  distrihntive  co-operative  so- 
cieties in  the  entire  country.  The  various  systems 
commonly  styled  co-operative  usually  possess  linan- 
cial  advantages  for  their  own  members  over  non- 
members,  their  dividends  being  simply  business 
profits  distributed  among  the  shareholders  of  a  joint- 
stock  company.  Examples:  The  co-operative 
building  and  loan  association  is  but  a  bank,  the 
larger  share  of  profits  iiften  accruing  to  the  non-bor- 
rowing shareholders.  The  co-operative  dairy  is  a 
productive  enterprise  for  profits,  its  advantageous 
sociological  feature — while  it  lasts,  for  concen- 
trated possessitm  is  the  end  of  many  dairies — be- 
ing ownership  in  many  hands  instead  of  a  few. 
Co-operative  irrigation  is  either  gang-labor  for  a 
division  of  wages  or  a  union  of  landowners  hirin^:; 
wage-earners.  Co-operative  fruit-selling  as  at  pres- 
ent conducted  is  at  times  especially  profitable  to 
producers  through  market  manipulations  as  against 


consimuTs.     Cn-ciK-rativc  hlcphonf,  Lakin^.  J.ntch- 
crin^'.   an.l    fa.f.ry    vc.itnrcs   arc   .,„it,-    uniformly 
nnthin^r  ,„„rr   ll.an   j.,in(-s|.Kk   alfairs,   the   shares 
held  in  small  (k-...minations— hy  iK-rhaps  many  per- 
sons in  the  he^innin^.  and  often  In.t  a  few  in  the 
end.    The  la-deral  I  )epartment  of  Agriculture  found 
ni  a  census  in  .907  X5,,kx,  farmers'  "co-operative 
•societies"  „f  these  various  kinds.     Jlut  of  all  such 
"co-operation"  it  is  K,  he  said  that,  while  the  bene- 
fits of  their  profit,  may  be  spread  to  a  lar^'er  circle 
of  persons  tlian   if  only  a   few  "capitalists"  were 
the  owners,   to  employ   the   word   co-operatirm   to 
Hesipnate  them   is  to  cause   the  term   to  lose  the 
specific  and  definite  an.l  ethical  meaning  attached  to 
it  by  the  British  co-operators. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Central  Board  d  ,he 
British  Co-operative  Union  for  1911  it  is  stated 
that  the  Chief  Registrar  of  the  United  Kingdom 
recognizes  "1.396  organizations  which  did  not  aj)- 
pear  in  our  statistical  rett.rn.  the  number  being  made 
up  of  workingmen's  clubs,  land  societies,  agricul- 
tural societies,  small  holdings  and  allotment  so- 
cieties, banks,  etc."  T  follow  this  precedent  in  re- 
jectmg  all  forms  of  assuciati-^n  not  accepted  bv  the 
Co-operative   Union. 


There  has  b 


ecii  nnicii  eilort  to  set 


up  a  co-opera- 
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tivc  iiKivctncnt  in  the  United  States.  I'"vcry  derade 
since  the  18  .os  has  seen  at  least  one  entlmsiastic 
wave  for  eo-operation  pass  over  the  eoiintry.  No 
need  to  recount  these  niovenievts  here.  The  rec- 
ord of  their  rise  and  fall  may  he  found  in  the  city 
lihraries.  The  failures  of  so-called  co-operation  in 
this  country  have  heen  so  numerous  and  rejjular 
that,  with  the  mass  of  wage-workers  and  the  gen- 
eral American  imblic.  the  whole  co-operative  scheme 
as  a  social  reform  is  in  disrepute. 

Why  should  this  be?  This  query  poses  a  world 
problem.  The  reply  may  be  contained,  indefinitely 
and  comprehensively,  in  the  assertion  that  condi- 
tions in  America  are  different  from  conditions  in 
Europe.  Rut  what,  precisely,  are  the  most  salient 
points  of  the  particular  social  conditions  in  America 
that  bear  unfavorably  on  co-operation? 

(i)  First  of  all  is  a  factor  in  our  general  eco- 
nomic situation  which,  though  to  a  much  less  ex- 
tent, has  its  counterpart  in  Great  Britain.  British 
society  has  social,  or  rather  financial,  strata,  at  top 
and  bottom,  in  which  co-operation  is  even  t(xlay 
almost  wholly  non-existent.  Among  the  wealthy 
the  number  of  co-operators  is  hardly  a  sprinkling; 
among  the  "submerged  tenth"  and  the  very  poor 
menaced  by  ?ubmersi'>n  \\f  proportion  is  efjtially 
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small.     Co-oiKTatioti  lias  its  stronghold  almost  (ii- 
tiroly  amonjr  t|.c  thrifty  artisans,  the  \vfll-|)ai«l  ..n<l 
■•(•Kiilarly    employed    laborers,    and    in    jjoneral    the 
social  elements  similarly  sitnated   finaneially.     (  ,,]- 
lectively,  the  miscrahly  poor  nave  neither  the  moral 
fibre  nor  the  little  savinj^'s  to  set  u\>  and  maintain 
hy  easli  nayments  a  co-operative  ^tore.     As  a  elass. 
the  well-to-do  find  it  more  ;..  their  satisfaction  to 
exercise   choice   or  whim    in   dcalinj,'   with   miscel- 
laneous private  traders  than  to  pin  themselves  d.nvn 
to  a  local  co-operative  society.      They   order  their 
household  supplies  through  servants:  they  huy  their 
lu.xuries  from  various  cities  or  even  countries:  fhey 
come  and  f[o  from  j)lacc  to  place ;  or  they  arc  too 
vain  or  too   fearful   of  pnttinj,'  in  jer.pardy   their 
social  standin.i,'  to  confess  the  small  economics  ex- 
Iiressed  in  dealinfr  at  a  co-operative  store.     Resides, 
they  may  find  oj)portunities  to  em])loy  their  extra 
capital  in  ventures  that  pay  better  than  co-opera- 
tion.   They  want  profits.     Their  point  of  view,  that 
of  unriualified  individual  self-interest,   is  generally 
shared  by  the  "jjentry"  and  the  professional   and 
busuiess  classes,  down  to  the  pettie.-t   salesmen  of 
the  retail  shopkeeper,   the  penniless  hangers-„n  of 
"  " -•'  "'=•'  -'=c  Hicancst  ui    poor  rciations 
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living  in  expectancy  of  inheritance  or  preferment, 
and  imbued  with  the  anti-social  spirit  of  caste. 

In  taking  a  broad  view  of  society  in  the  United 
States,  we  see  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  our 
wage  and  salary  workers,  especially  those  of  cer- 
tain occupations  requiring  an  education  beyond  that 
of  the  laboring  masses,  are  financially  on  a  level 
with  thof,e  people  "of  the  middle  class"  in  Great 
Britain  who  are  regarded  as  in  quite  easy  circum- 
stances. Thev  exhibit  this  fact  in  their  general 
habit  of   seekmg  purely   pers>      1  satisfactions   in 

their  buying. 

Note  these  contrasts:  The  British  co-operator, 
in  dealing  at  his  store,  saves  ha'pennies ;  as  a  type, 
the  well-placed  American  wage  or  salary  worker 
doesn't  trouble  much  to  save  nickels,  or  perhaps 
even  dimes.  The  customers  of  a  co-operati^'e  store 
commonly  buy  in  perscin  and  carry  home  their  pur- 
chases; American  butchers  and  grocers,  even  in 
country  towns,  run  delivery  wagons,  and  many 
housekeepers  won't  take  the  trouble  to  leave  their 
own  doors  to  give  their  orders.  A  large  propor- 
tion in  our  American  born  working  classes  have 
too  mitch  money,  too  much  self-centred  hope,  too 
much  false  pride,  too  many  diversions,  too  many 
ambitions,  to  be  pushed  to  the  point  of  trying  to 
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co-operate  to  save  on  a  purchase  a  bootblack's  fee. 
The  exclusive  but  virtuous  key  to  co-operation  is 
a  copper  saved ;  the  typical  native  American  work- 
ingman's  purse  is  lined  with  silver,— or  he  believes 
it  will  be,  tomorrow. 

(2)  And  here  is  another  set  of  contrasts:     Ex- 
cept in  a  few  large  cities,  the  usual  first  invest- 
ment of  a  thrifty  American  wage-worker's  savings 
is  in  a  home  of  his  own,  or  in  a  town  lot.    A  build- 
ing and  loan  association  in  permanent  operation,  a 
comparatively  low  price  for  his  homesite,  a  wide 
choice   in   location    (today  through   the   suburban 
electric  lines),  and  cheapness  and  facility  in  trans- 
ferral  of  land-ownershii)— in  all   these   points   lie 
advantages  to  the  American  incomparably  greater 
than  are  usual  to  the  wage-worker  in  Great  Britain 
or  on  the  Continent.     These  opportunities  invite 
the  saving  of  dollars  instead  of  shillings,  and  the 
American  standard  of  wages  for  the  native-born— 
in  many  cases  double  that  of  the  European  standard 
—often  yields  the  necessary  dollars   to   the  man 
hungering  for  the  comfort  and  independence  to  be 
found  under  his  own  roof.     T,)  the  individual  hav- 
ing a   few  hundred  dollars  the  inducements  of  a 
co-operative  store  are  far  less  than  an  inve.stment 
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for  himself  in  a  town  lot  charged  with  the  possi- 
bilities of  unearned  increment. 

(3)  Here  is  a  very  great  contrast:  In  America, 
to  the  outdoor  worker  who  has  health,  sturdy  char- 
acter, and  even  small  means,  it  has  always  been  an 
easy  thing  to  turn  to  the  soil  for  a  living.  Besides, 
ownership  of  acres  has  ever  in  this  country  its 
brilliant  promise  of  speculative  value.  A  bit  of 
vacant  suburban  real  estate,  bought  on  the  install- 
ment plan,  has  collected  many  a  dollar  from  the 
land-gambling  American  wage-earner.  For  all 
Europe,  in  a  comparative  diagram  of  working-class 
outlay,  the  black  line  representing  this  item  of  ven- 
ture would  not  equal  in  its  length  the  slim  breadth 
of  an  exclamation  mark. 

(4)  And  another  contrast:  In  America,  the  or- 
ganized workers  hold  them.selves  ever  ready  to 
push  wages  upward.  The  promise  of  an  increase 
of  wages  through  a  trade  union  has  left  the  promise 
from  a  co-operative  store  secondary.  Thrifty  union 
members  hold  their  extra  money  ready  to  fall  back 
on  during  profitable  strikes. 

(5)  American  wage-earners  habitually  travel  far 
and  wide  over  our  continent,  to  better  their  jobs, 
to  change  their  trade,  or  even  to  enter  into  busi- 
ness.    Little  of  this  among  our  British  brethren. 
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They  are  comparatively  iniprisoned— as  t..  space,  ac- 
cess to  the  soil,  chanp^c  in  occi.pat--  .n,  or  taking, 
through  strikes  or  otherwise,  any  considerable  in- 
creased share  in  the  national  production. 

(6)  In  the  great  cities  and  the  large  industrial 
and  mining  communities  of  America,  a  serious 
hindrance  to  co-operation  is  heterogeneity  of  popu- 
lation. The  people  of  different  nationalities  are 
separated  in  colonies.  The  slow  fusing  in  the  melt- 
ing-pot does  not  usually  bring  neighbors  of  dif- 
ferent race  and  language  to  the  point  of  a  neces- 
sary mutual  confidence.  In  Europe  the  "prole- 
tariat" of  each  nation  has  its  traditional  "solidar- 
ity." 

(7)  In  Europe,  the  classes  that  make  up  the  co- 
operative movement  are  in  general  stay-at-homes. 
A  man  may  live  in  the  same  town,  or  the  same 
street,  as  did  his  great-grandfather.  In  America, 
the  artisan  follows  up  attractive  prospects,  or  is 
driven  by  industrial  changes,  from  place  to  place. 
To  him  "transition  is  opportunity,"  and  sometimes 
necessity. 

(8)  In  Europe,  also,  movement  from  one  finan- 
cial level  to  another  comes  in  the  career  of  only 
a  small  percentage  of  the  population.  In  America, 
nearly  all  native  workingmen  have  a  hope  of  in- 
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dividual    betterment;    many    have    forged    ahead; 
masses   have  lifted  themselves  through  the  trade 
unions.     Continued  and  rapid  changes  in  methods, 
machinery,  and  business  organization  send  men  up 
and  down  at  a  rate  rarely  equaled  in  other  coun- 
tries.    The  possibilities  of  increasing  their  share 
in  our  enormous  annual  production  of  wealth  allure 
all  alert  men  to  take  risks.     Why,  then,  should  the 
strong  and  capable  among  them  anchor  themselves 
to  a  slow  struggle  for  petty  economies  in  compan- 
ionship  with   people   of   the    tup-penny   ha'penny 
grade  ?    Why  bother  to  save  farthings  when,  some 
day  to  come,  one  may  reach  out  and  take  dollars? 
Why  become  manager  for  a  co-operative  store  at 
a  clerk's  salary,  never  even  to  be  doubled,  when 
one  may  enter  the  race  for  himself  and  possibly 
come  out  among  the  famous  winners?     Citations, 
these,   from  the  American  gospel  of  business,  by 
which  the  ambitious  worship. 

Other  sets  of  facts  bearing  on  the  probable  suc- 
cess of  co-operation  in  America: 

(9)  Some  investigators  of  this  subject  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  "conventional  profits" 
of  household  goods  are  on  a  smaller  margin  in 
America  than  in  Europe.  In  other  words,  com- 
petition in  trade  in  this  country  is  the  more  acute. 
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Department  stores,  mail  order  houses,  installment 
firms  offer  the  customer  inducements  not  to  be 
matched  by  a  budding  co-operative  store. 

(10)  Especially,  the  system  of  seasonal  bargain 
sales,  when  goods  are  "sold  below  cost,"  would  be 
difficult  with  co-operators.  American  women  as 
purchasers  are  keen  and  restless  bargain  hunters, 
wits  sharpened  in  many  a  shoi)ping  campaign.  They 
go  from  side  street  basements  to  palatial  depart- 
ment stores,  even  in  the  smaller  cities,  seeking 
"leaders."  "reductions,"  "remnants,"  "job  lots," 
"trading  stamps,"  or  "snaps"  or  "lucky  finds"  of 
any  kind, 

(11)  American  wholesalers  put  big  stocks  of 
goods  in  the  hands  of  retailers  on  liberal  com- 
missions, or  on  low  terms  or  long  credits,  taking 
risks  beyond  those  common  in  the  wholesale  trade 
in  Europe. 

(12)  In  New  England,  the  charge  was  made  at 
the  trial  of  a  defaulting  co-operative  manager  (who 
tiad  been  imported  from  England)  that  the  whole- 
salers had  "bought  him  up";  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington four  years  ago  a  wholesale  association  stifled 
an  attempt  at  distributive  cn-operation  on  the  part 
of  government  emjjloyes  by  refusing  to  sell  goods 
to  their  store;  co-operative  buyers  of  meat  in  Har- 
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lem  last  autumn  complained  that  individual  rivals 
were  influencing  the  packing  houses  against  them. 
(13)  In  America,  the  problem  of  trust  owner- 
ship of  commodities  and  trust  manipulation  of  their 
wholesale  distribution  takes  precedence,  in  the  minds 
of  most  public  leaders,  of  any  problem  in  retail- 
ing.  They  think  that  co-operation  can  await   its 

due  turn. 

(14)  In  America,  vain  promises  of  social  mar- 
vels, to  be  wrought  in  a  day  of  judgment  through 
politics,  have  kept  the  working  classes  in  a  fever  at 
times  of  commercial  crises  when  setting  up  co-opera- 
tive stores  might  have  been  their  positive  gain.    In 
several  of  our  cities  and  industrial  centres  the  wage- 
workers  are  now  in  the  political  miracle-working 
frame  of  mind  that  obsessed  the  Socialists  of  Ger- 
many twenty  years  ago.  The  latter,  in  the  last  fifteen 
years,  have  wholly  changed  their  tactics  regardmg 
co-operation,  as  they  previously  did  with  relation 
to  trade  unionism.    In  1896.  the  Socialists  of  xiam- 
burg  had  hardly  touched  co-operation.    Today  ihey 
have  co-operative  societies  that  include  more  than 
30000  members,  administering  a  great  wholesale 
central  establishment  and  many  branches,  besides 
slaughter-houses    and    building    associations.      In 
1896,  on  meeting  some  of  their  leaders  in  Edinburgh 
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at  the  Brinsh  Trade  L'nion  0,„,rc,s,  I  heard  ,„«„ 

na„,bi,rg  „,„,  s„„„„|  n„„,|,^^^    ,  ^^^^^_^  I  ^^^^      8 
sa.ne  persons    still  S«iaiis,s.  had  l«o,„e  pn.n.i- 
nen.  a„,„„g  the  c,,-„pera,ives,  cn.ln.sias.ically  carry- 
■ng  out  vohmtary  plans  f„r  im|,roving  society 
(>S)  The  Atnerican  is  characterized  1,y  „„ic|<. 

ness  of  con,prel,ensio„,  eagerness  to  „,ake  venires. 

and    eadmess  ,0  go  ahead  without  over-attention 

o     e  ads  or  .0  what  seen,  to  hin,  the  unessential 
-r    he  petty  features  of  a  grand  idea.     But  rough- 

-cNready  ntethods  are  „nsuite<l  to  co-operati™. 

Btgness  of  sche.ne  at  the  start  is  a  danger.    Con6. 

dence  a.nong  ,he  masses  is  of  slow  growth    a,,d 

without  it  the  hasis  of   .  ■ 

cur,     Th    I  '-operative  effort  is  ime- 

gerL        ,  '""'"''  """  "'  P"'y  P-«'-™n- 

gertng.  undemocratic  management,  and  partial  joint- 
stock  operation  have  brought  to  an  end  many  an 
Antencan  co-operative  society  accepted  for  a  Le 

as     the  genuine  thing  at  last." 

stair  fr"'°"  "'""'  °'  ""  '"■"  "^-operative" 

A    erica  """"'  ''"'"  '"  '"^  '™^  "'  >»-'!'"= 

Aniencan  co-opera.ion.     Whereas  in  Great  Britain 

or  m  most  of  the  Continental  countries,  when  a  co^ 
operative  society  is  started,  a  national  Co-operative 
Lnion  has  «e„e,anygi,c„  it  recognition,  in  Xmerica 
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any  association  may  lay  claim  to  being  co-operative, 
no  matter  the  counterfeit  in  its  nature.     In  the 
course  of  years  of  travel,  on  looking  into  the  opera- 
tions of  scores  of  self-styled  co-operative  societies 
in  America,  I  found  few  that  were  not  either  in- 
tentionally spurious  or  fatally  defective  in  organi- 
zation, faults  due  to  an  uninquiring  membership. 
Five  out  of  six  I  visited  ten  years  ago,  or  even 
seven  years  ago,  are  dead  now,  or  have  ceased  to 
simulate  co-operation.     One  in  Lawrence,  Mass., 
with  a  membership  of  more  than  4.000  lived— and 
died— through  the  encouragement  of  a  big  cloth- 
mill   company;   another,    in   Manhattan,    claiming 
2,000  members,  was,  for  its  brief  day,  a  medium 
for  promoting  the  Socialist  party. 

(17)  In  the  larger  cities  of  Western  Europe  co- 
operation has  had  but  a  slight  hold  as  compared 
with  the  industrial  centres  in  the  country  districts. 
Many  of  the  ventures  in  the  United  States  have 
taken  place  in  the  big  cities,  where  the  causes  for 
failure  bear  the  most  heavily. 

(18)  In  Great  Britain,  productive  co-operation 
has  followed  distributive,  and  slowly.  In  the  United 
States,  direct  plunges  into  the  difficulties  of  co- 
operative factories  have  been  innumerable,  with 
few  successes. 
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(19)  The  ignorance  of  Americans  as  a  mass  re- 
garding co-operation  is  a  sore  subject  for  its  few 
qualified  supporters  in  this  country.  To  understand 
co-operation  as  a  social  institution  founded  on  fixed 
principles  and  rec|uiring  certain  invariable  methods 
seems  beyond  the  nimbleness  of  the  average  mental- 
ity.    Any  pretty  scheme   launched   on   the   public 
by  clever  promoters  may  be  popularly  accepted  as 
"co-oi)eration."     A  ludicrous  example  of  this  ten- 
dency was  recently  shown  when  at  the  formation 
of  a  so-called  co-operative  society  a  circular  in- 
tended  to  aid   the  project   was  handed   about,   in 
which,  as  a  clinching  attractive  argument,  was  a 
quotation    from    Beatrice    Pfitter's    "Co-operative 
Movement"  showing  that  the  shares  of  a  London 
supply   association   had   increased    in   value   enor- 
mously in  the  course  of  time.    The  authoress  had  in 
fact  cited  the  point  to  prove  conclusively  that  the 
supply  association  was  a  gross  departure  in  prin- 
ciple from  co-operation,  which  permits  no  advance 
in  the  value  of  shares. 

(20)  The  lack  of  confidence  in  organization  of- 
ficials is  a  serious  difficulty  in  forming  co-operative 
societies  in  America.  "The  buyer  is  the  weak  point 
in  British  co-operation,"  declares  a  lawyer-like 
"friend"  of  the  movement.    The  idea  is  disagreeable 
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enough  to  dash  the  enthusiasm  of  the  inexperi- 
enced. When  it  is  then  found  that  in  I'ngland  whis- 
perings against  huyers  is  not  an  unfieard-  f  thing. 
that  shady  transactions  have  indeed  at  times  been 
traced  to  them,  faint  hearts  with  httle  faith  fall 
away  from  the  cause. 

The  experience  of  both  the  Old  ^Vorld  and  the 
New  in  co-operation  has  been  ignored  in  the  great 
majority  of   the  numerous  "rc-duce-tlic-cost-of-liv- 
ing"  co-operative  schemes  put  forth  the  last  year 
or  two  in  the  United  States.    Few  have  been  worth 
the  investment  of  a  farthing.    Such  projects  as  fol- 
low Rochdale  co-operation,  or  the  associate  buying 
or  selling  of  small  groups  federated,  may  deserve 
attention.       Those    that   suggest   big   corporations, 
with  a  staff  of  officials,  may  be  left  by  the  wage- 
workers  to  succeed,   if  they  can,  in  Wall  Street. 
The   floating  of  companies   for  every  conceivable 
purpose  is  a  practice  as  common  in  .America,  and 
as  shrewdly  followed,  as  the  science  of  all  'round 
lying  in  the  far  East.    **Here's  a  better  scheme"  is 
an  announcement  that  in  this  country  always  ob- 
tains  listeners   and   too   often    investors.      It   has 
l)roken  down  many  a  fair  attempt  at  co-operation. 
We  are  offered  "an  improvement  on  the  Rochdale 
system, '    or    "a    variation    from    it    necessary    in 
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America."  or  a  "pr- .fit-sharing  form  of  co-opera- 
tion." all  equally  alluring  and  holl<.\v.  U|)on  one 
of  my  library  shelves  is  a  heap  of  letters,  leaflets, 
pamphlets,  prospectuses,  a  foot  high,  labeled  "re- 
cent frauds,  follies,  and  failures  of  so-called  co- 
operation." Americans  have  yet  to  learn  tliat  quali- 
fied co-operators— grounded  in  principle,  instructed 
as  to  methods,  in  touch  with  the  world  movement 
—must  be  developed  first  and  co-operative  estab- 
lishments afterward. 

But  while  these  perhaps  unwelcome  counts  and 
considerations  may  be  only  too  true,  is  it  not  pos- 
sitjle  that  in  our  great  population  there  may  be  some 
millions— perhaps  ten  or  even  twenty— to  whom 
the  co-operative  movement  may  finally  appeal  ?  Is 
it  not  a  duty  of  those  Americans  acquainted  with 
the  European  movement  to  preach  its  genuine 
principles  and  see  that  they  are  not  overlooked  by 
the  American  public  when  questions  of  working- 
class  progress  are  under  discussion? 

British  co-operators,  reviewing  the  history  of 
co-operative  eflfort  in  America,  are  in  accord  in 
raying  that  the  one  common  fault  with  nearly  all 
of  America's  experiments  in  alleged  co-operation 
lias  been  that  they  were  not  co-operative  at  all. 
Thty  liave  been  coniniunistic,  as  with  the  Fourierist 
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phalansteries,  with  Kuskiu,  with  Toptjlobaniixj;  or 
part  co-<)i)erative,  part  lal)orite,  ami  jiart  political, 
as  with  the  Knights  of  Labor  in  the  '80s;  or  self- 
seeking  joint-stock  enterprises,  baited  with  the  titl- 
of  co-operation. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  co-operation    ■  .s 
a  constant  and  disheartening  failure  in  Grer 
ain  until  its  tn»)ral  foundation  was  discovi     ■ 
built  upon.     One  example  of  a  class  in  t'   -u  .   .  ♦. 
of  failures:    In  1834  the  kingdom  had  no  lei    f'  > 
seven    hundred    societies,    organized    to    proni  • 
Owenite  communities.     Ten  years  afterward  on.^ 
four  of  them  were  in  existence.     Owen's  schemes 
attracted  enthusiasts  for  a  time,  but  could  not  out- 
wear everyday  discouragements.     They  were  im- 
practical. 

Have  all  the  disasters  to  alleged  co-operation  in 
the  United  States  possibly  served  the  purpose  of 
clearing  the  way  in  the  American  mind  to  an  ajv 
prcciation  of  the  only  true  and  lasting  principle 
of  genuine  co-operation,  ecjuity;  to  a  knowledge  of 
its  principle  of  growth,  confidence;  and  to  a  per- 
cc'iition  of  its  principle  of  self-government,  democ- 
racy? Or  are  Americans,  heedless  of  the  lessons  of 
failure,  to  go  on  indefinitely  listening  to  promoters 
of  smart  ..r  magnificent  schemes,  each  proclaimed 
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as  "something  J)etter  for  America  than  Jic  British 
system  of  co-oi)eration,"  while  this,  the  only  suc- 
cessful working-class  co-operative  method,  contin- 
ues to  sprearl  over  the  face  of  all  Europe? 
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IX.     THK  RCTAIL  MARKIiTS  OF  PARIS- 
ONLY  TilK  OUT-UOOR  SUCCESSFUL. 

Paki.s  i)rescnts  a  wider  and  more  varied  range 
in  methods  of  marketing  than  any  oilier  of  the  great 
cities.  In  seeing  what  luirope  may  teach  New  York 
in  this  respect,  it  will  repay  the  imiuirer  to  visit 

Paris  first. 

The  "hasket  woman",  frequently  seen  in  the  nar- 
row streets  of  unfashionable  Paris,  brings  the  pub- 
lic market  in  a  rudimentary  stage  to  the  homes 
of  people  of  small  means.  In  this  market,  as  in  all 
others,  is  seen  the  play  of  the  interests  principally 
concerned— those  of  the  seller,  the  buyer  and  the 
public  authority. 

As  seller,  the  basket  woman  is  in  the  poorest  class 
of  ambulant  street  peddlers  of  the  city.  She  usu- 
ally vends  fish,  fruit,  ilowers,  or  green  vegetables. 
Her  stock  as  she  sets  out  on  her  route  fn)ni  the 
wholesale  market  may  have  cost  her  from  a  dollar 
to  five  doll.-irs.  She  serves  transient  as  well  as  regu- 
lar customers  as  she  goes  from  house  to  house  and 
street  to  street.    She  knows  her  part  in  the  business 
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of  huckstering.  She  is  aware  that  she  must  sell 
cheaper  or  better  fish,  ior  example,  or  save  her 
patrons,  in  time  or  convenience,  more  than  any  other 
vendor,  of  any  class,  if  she  would  retain  her 
trade.  In  her  own  appearance  and  in  the  handling 
of  her  stock  she  must  respond  to  the  ideas  of  fit- 
nes.s  prevailing  amon^  her  possible  customers.  In 
Paris— it  is  to  the  point  here  to  make  the  observa- 
tion—she is  usually  obliging,  tactftd.  cheerful  and 
honest,  a  person  one  may  deal  with  confident  of 
satisfactory  service. 

Second  in  this  market,  the  consrmer  bargaining 
with  the  basket  woman  has  in  mind  prices  and 
qualities  ofifered  by  other  vendors,  great  and  small. 
The  consumer  becomes  a  buyer  only  on  being  cer- 
tain of  obtaining  the  desired  commodity  at  the 
lowest  possible  outlay. 

Third,  the  public  authority,  in  Paris,  whatever 
the  written  law,  extends  toward  the  basket  peddlers 
a  generous  toleration,  within  limits.  They  must  not 
create  any  nuisance,  through  ringing  door  bells,  in- 
vading private  premises,  littering  the  streets  or  loud 
crying  of  wares. 

The  business  of  this  priinary  market  is  con- 
tp)IIc(l  by  the  connm-rcial  priiuipios  prevailing  in 
all  markets,  whatever  their  extent.     The  seller  ever 
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offers  his  goods  as  low  as  he  must — not  invariably 
as  low  as  he  can — and  he  practices  his  professional 
arts  to  attract  a  ixissible  customer.  The  buyer  seeks 
the  best  at  the  least  price — in  money  or  time,  or 
irksomeness.  The  public  authority  guards,  or 
should  guard,  the  general  interests — not  a  simple 
and  well  understood  duty  even  in  the  case  of  street 
peddlers,  as  varying  policies  in  this  apparently  mi- 
nor respect  have  given  rise  to  vast  differences  in 
the  development  of  the  many  public  and  private 
agencies  for  food  distribution,  and  in  the  general 
cost  of  staple  commodities  as  bought  by  the  masses, 
in  Paris,  Berlin,  London  and  New  York. 

The  basket  woman  may  become  one  of  the  ven- 
dors in  a  tolerated  curbstone  line  of  basket  people. 
One  of  the  best  known  of  these  cheapest  of  markets 
is  held  daily  ii'  the  Rue  Montorgueil,  which  runs 
from  the  Central  Market  Halls  north  toward  the 
Grand  Boulevards.  Here  ?  times  are  ranged  along 
the  curb  on  one  side  of  the  street  as  many  as  a 
hundred  women,  with  a  few  men,  each  offering  for 
sale  a  small  stock  of  fruit  or  market-garden  prod- 
uce. The  jxilice  toleration  ends  .it  noon,  when 
the  vendors  move  off.  An  officer  on  post  i  1  this 
street  estimated  the  average  daily  earnings  of  these 
lowly  trailesmen  at  fc^rty  to  sixty  cents.     A  shop- 
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keeper,  not  dcalinjj  in  provisions,  l(jokc«i  on  their 
traffic  favorably.  "They  attract  a  crowd,"  she  said, 
"which  is  g^)(>^\  for  our  business." 

From  the  basket  to  the  pushcart  grade  of  vendor 
is  a  considerable  step  upward  in  the  ranks  r,f  com- 
merce.     Cart,   scales  and  price-cards  constitute  a 
pushcart  dealer's  e(|uipment.     The  Paris  i)ushcart 
people  have  full  civic  recogniti(.n  through  special 
laws,  carried  out  by  the  p<jlice.     Licenses  are  free. 
They  are  issued  preferably  to  necessitous  persons 
having   families,   rendering  the   traffic  a   form  of 
public  assistance  through  work.     A  pushcart  ven- 
dor must  be  a  I->ench  citizen,  at  least  thirty  years 
of  age,  resid-nt  two  years  in  Paris;  he   (or  she) 
must  carry  a  metal  badge,  renewable  yearly,  and 
a  notebook  containing   his    (<jr  herj    photograph. 
The  cart  is  restricted  in  size ;  it  must  bear  a  num- 
bered plaque;  it  must  not  be  drawn  by  an  animal, 
nor  may  it   carry  advertisements.      The   pushcart 
peddlers  may  circulate  freely  from  sunrise  to  mid- 
night  in  all  the  streets  except   a  certain   few  re- 
stricted, including  those  for  several  hundred  yards 
about  the  Central  Market   Halls,  and   also  except 
m  the  street  space  within  one  hundred  meters  from 
the  district  markets  and  within   f..rty  meters  from 
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stores   sdlinj^   imTchandisc    similar   to    their   own. 
They  must  not  enter  houses  or  courtyards,  either 
to  sell  or  to  deliver  their  wares.     With  respect  to 
location   while   selling;,   they   are   classified    in   two 
divisions,  one  authorized  to  do  business  within  an 
inner   circle   of   the   city,   bordered   by   the   newer 
ring  of  boulevards,  and    the    second    in    an    outer 
circle,  reaching  thence  to  the  fortifications.     With 
respect    to    standing    at    fixed    stations,    they    are 
also    in    two    legal    divisions,    one    having   assign- 
ments to  permanent  places  and  the  other  obliged 
to  keep  moving  except  during  a   sale — the  latter 
provision,  in  an  indefinite  number  of  cases,  a  dead 
letter.    conse(|uent    upon    understandings    between 
shopkeepers,  police  and  pushcarters.     Licenses  may 
not  be  hired  or  lent— but  the  license-holder  may 
have  an  authorized  aid  or  substitute.     The  permits 
are    well   distributed   throughout   the   city,   partly 
through  the  benevolent  care  of  ward  political  lead- 
ers.    The  total  number  of  licenses  is  given  year  by 
vear  in  official  rei)orts  as  0,000;  but  the  Police  In- 
spector of  Street  Traffic  told  me  he  sees  his  way 
yearly  to  issuing  9.000.     Special  permits  being  also 
granted  in  season   for  vending   ice-cream,  holiday 
goods,  non-spirituous  drinks,  etc.,   the   number  of 
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live  tickets  for  street  pcddlinfj,  in  one  fr)rm  or  an- 
other, iias  at  times  reached  rK,(xxi.  ("arts  can  \)C 
hired,  ten  cents  a  day.  One  effect  of  the  city's 
liberal  jMilicy  with  peddlers,  and  oi  the  fruitless 
outcome  of  arrests,  is  an  indi (Terence  of  the  police 
to  minor  infractions  <ii  the  peddling  ordinances. 
"It  is  well  to  close  one's  eyes  f)nce  in  a  while,"  ex- 
plained a  patrolman  to  me,  as  he  failed  to  observe 
some  poor  basket  i)eddlers  operating  In  a  regular 
street  market. 

The  value  of  a  full  pushcart  load  of  fruit  or 
vegetables  may  run  from  si.x  to  twenty  dollars; 
the  average  daily  gains  of  the  vendors  is  popu- 
larly estimated  at  from  a  dollar  a  ul  a  half  to  three 
dollars.  The  lines  of  pushcarts  legally  stationed 
at  authorized  points,  or  through  an  understood  fic- 
tion "obliged  through  their  continuous  custom"  to 
remain  by  the  half-hour  along  some  of  the  busy 
streets,  such  as  those  leading  to  the  railwav  sta 
tions  when  the  commuters  arc  going  home,  make 
up  at  least  si.xty  pushcart  markets,  each  with  from 
ten  to  a  hun<lred  carts,  in  operation  everv  day  in 
the  streets  and  open  spaces  of  F'aris. 

These  irregular  pushcart  niarkets.  however,  have 
no  connection  with  the  established  tmmicipal  open- 
air  general  provision  markets,  of  which  there  are 
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thirty.  Ml  Init  five  of  tlu-  latliT  have  l)een  cstahhshed 
>iiue  iS;,^:  ("il'teen,  in  fact,  since  1SK5.  They  came 
itito  vnmic  twoiity-i'ive  years  after  the  housed  retail 
system  was  established.  They  arc  distributed  in 
fifteen  of  the  twenty  wards  of  the  city,  the  greater 
number  in  the  poorer  districts.  Some  are  in  city 
s(iuarcs;  others  in  the  central  roadways  (»f  boule- 
vards: others  in  narrow  streets,  on  the  sitlewalks; 
a  few  under  elevated  stretches  of  the  Metropolitan 
Railway,  though  this  location  is  not  favored  owing 
to  drafts  and  dampness.  In  all.  the  thirty  have 
0,^96  stands — fruit  and  vegetables  taking  up 
j/kx);  meat  540;  butter,  cheese  and  eggs  430; 
bread  77:  delicatessen  308;  fish  402;  manufactured 
merchandise  o<)i-  ^he  vendors,  at  two  and  a  half 
to  a  stand,  would  thus  number  more  than  15,000; 
but  many  of  the  holders  have  stand-rights  in  more 
than  one  market,  though  not  in  two  markets  in 
one  day. 

Twelve  of  the  thirty  open-air  markets  arc  held 
three  times  a  week  and  eighteen  twice.  Sunday  is 
the  best  day.  The  obligatory  payments  for  a  stand, 
two  meters  by  two  (a  meter  is  39.37  inches),  in- 
clusive of  rent,  cleaning  up  and  pro  rata  assess- 
ment for  a  ilat  canvas  roof  which  extends  over  a 
row  of  stands,  runs  from  fifteen  to  twenty  cents  a 
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day,  with  option  t<i  hire  alsrj  tahks  aii<l  side  and 
back  curtains  at  eight  cents.  The  several  parts  of 
the  stand  e(|uipinent  are  furnished  hy  a  contrac- 
tor, who  collects  all  dues.  The  nninher  of  statuls 
in  the  open-air  markets  is  restricted,  and  in  19/2 
only  four  had  places  vacant.  A  stanrl  is  an  own- 
er's property,  .subject  with  its  good  will  to  inheri- 
tance. French  writers  on  the  subject  expatiate  '^n 
the  prosperity  of  these  marketmen.  One  hears  that 
some  of  the  standholders  own  market  garden^  w.- 
Paris,  buy  in  large  quantities  at  wholesale  at  tl.e 
Central  Markets,  or  order  direct  by  rail  from  tne 
country,  to  supply  themselves  and  other  stand- 
keepers  or  corner  grocers.  They  are  aUo  reputed 
to  be  rich  owners  of  Paris  tenement  hou:,es,  gov- 
ernment bonds,  etc.!  In  station  of  life  they  are 
provision  dealers,  quite  apart  from  the  pushcart 
caste.  Official  reports  give  the  waiting  time  for 
vacant  places  in  each  open-air  market.  u,ual!y  a  mat- 
ter of  years,  in  cases  twenty.  The  standing  appli- 
cations for  places  on  record  last  year  were  more 
than  17.000. 

Kvery  p<jint  in  the  operation  of  a  Paris  municipal 
outdoor  market  is  subject  to  ofticial  regular. un. 
The  contractor  may  not  begin  arranging  the  ^tand5 
or   erecting   the    covers    until    a    certain  huur  the 
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evening  befi)re  a  staled  nuirkel  day.     lie  must  ob- 
serve a  prescribed  unilorniily  in  llic  dimensions  of 
the   stands   and    in   the   height   of    the   continnou'^ 
cover,  which  is  of  canvas,  "fortified"  at  every  half- 
meter  by  a  scanthng.  its  supports  iron  n»ds  planted 
in  dents  in  the  asphalt  paving.     He  jnust  set  about 
removing  his  equipment  and  cleaning  the  market 
site  and  streets  a   (juarter  of  an  hour  afUr  the 
market  closes.     The  vendors  must  be  I'^rench  citi- 
zens; they  cannot  sublet  their  stalls;  they  may  sell 
only  the  comnuulities  named  in  their  permits.   They 
must  unload   their   wagons  before   market   hours, 
haul  them  off  to  their  stables  or  to  street  stations 
apart  from  the  market  movement,  and  not  reload 
until  market  closing.     They  must  keep  in  full  pub- 
lic view  their  tables  or  chopping  blocks  on  which 
are   prepared    commodities    for   customers.      They 
may  not  hang  up  on  their  stands  any  sign  or  ad- 
vertisement, except  a  placjue  having  nii  it  the  own- 
er's name  and  address.     They  may  not  place  ob- 
structions of  any  sort  in  the  public  way;  must  not 
"bark."  nor  call  passers-by  away  from  other  stands, 
nor  go  in  fmtit  of  their  own  stands  to  serve  cus- 
tomers.    Xor  may  they  act  as  guides  to  the  mar- 
ket, or  distribute  business  cards  bearing  an  outside 
address.     Buying  for  resale  in  the  market — specu- 
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lation-aml  transfer  ..f  stock  fnmi  place  to  place 
within  it  are  prohil,ite(l.     \Unv  |„,xe.s.  I,arrels.  bas- 
kets, litter  may  l.e  disposed  of  is  |)rescrihed.     Most 
of  the  commodities  must  he  sold  hy  weight,  th.ise 
to  he  sold  hy  the  piece,  hunch,  or  measure  heing 
named.     The  si^Mial   for  opening'  and  dosing  the 
market  is  the  official  hell;  the  usual  luuirs  are  from 
nine  o'clock  mtil  t!ree.     Vnr  the  enforcement  of 
the  rules  the  only  public  functionaries  usually  visi- 
ble are  a   few  policemen.     Acts   calling   for  their 
intervention  are  rare. 

The  value  of  the  stock  on  a  stand  runs  as  high 
as   four  hundred  dollars.      S.,me  of  the   butchers 
keep  five  pers.ms  bu.sy,  cutting  and  serving  the  meat 
and  receiving  the  money.     A  pan  of  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  supply  is  hauled  direct  from  the  market- 
garden  country  near  Paris,  but  most  of  it  is  bought 
by  the  vendors  at  the  Central  Halls.     Much  of  the 
meat,  especially  veal,  conies  from  country  butchers. 
Poultry  and  rabbits  are  cut  up  in  parts  for  sale  by 
tlH-  pound:  the  dressing  of  poultry  in  the  markets 
>■  prohibited,  but  rabbits  are  killed  and  .kuined  at 
-'Mie  of  the  stands,  buyers  paying  three  cents  extra 
I'<T  pound  to  be  thus  assured  the  meat  is  fresh. 

No   matter   what    the   weather— rain.    snow.    -  r 
thermometer  at  freezing-the  outdoor  markets  are 
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busy;  generally  they  arc  cmwilcl.  The  attendame 
is  mostly  by  l)eoi)le  of  the  workinjj  class,  thoUKh 
in  several  of  Uie  west-end  markets— lireteuil. 
Neuilly,  Pont  de  TAlma— many  well-to-do  house- 
wives attend,  their  maids  with  them  to  carry  their 
purchases.  Few  buyers  have  a  basket.  More  con- 
venient is  their  shopper's  bajj  of  wide-meshed  net- 
work, with  a  double  valise  handle.  Excepting  the 
large  fruits  and  vegetables,  goods  are  usually  put 
up  in  wrappers  by  the  vendors  Buyers  almost  in- 
variably take  their  purchases  home  themselves. 

The  market  authorities  recognize  four  categories 
,,f  vegetables,  all  go-.d.     Likewise,  the  other  com- 
nv.dities  on  sale  have  their  varying  <iualitics.  sev- 
eral  fre«nuiuly  on  a  single  stand,   their  cliHerent 
prices  indicated  oti  the  price  cards,  in  the  absence 
of  which  cu.iomers  are  apt  to  pass  by.    The  general 
level  of  the  .[uality  of  the  stock  varies  in  ditTerent 
markets,  according  to  the  length  of  purse  of  "the 
average  customer"  in  each.     As  to  prices,  they  are 
intluenced    by    several    factors,    apart    from    usual 
market  condition>  of  season  and  supply.     The  city 
duties  are  an  important  factor.     Then,  within  five 
minutes'  walk  of  any  oi)en-air  market,  are  push- 
carts. >ingly  or  in  a  Imc.  and  close  at  hand,  brought 
to  life  through   tlu-   "commercial  atmosphere"  of 
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the  market,  arc  r.,ws  ..f  ,hnps.  their  str.ck  com- 
posed in  part  of  the  sa.ne  coinmoditifs  as  those  in 
the  market:  the  cafO  sidewalks  l.cc.ine  for  the  day 
Mower  markets,  if  nothing;  more:  any  private  vacmt 
lots  near  a  iTUrket  are  f.dly  taken  up  with  tempo- 
rary stands.  The  vendors  of  "perishables."  in  and 
out  of  the  reRular  market,  wish  to  avoid  carrying- 
any  of  their  vtook  away.  Tn  ea.se  of  a  surplus,  the 
last  moments  therefore  l.rinjj  a  .-^cramhle  for  tin- 
remnants  of  stock  at  cut  prices. 

The  proportion  of  all  the  f.-odstufTs  sold  in  Paris 
that  is  handled  hy  the  pushcart  and  open-air  market 
ven.h.rs  is  not  officially  known.     F^ut  inasmuch  as 
estimate  was  made  for  me  at  the  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics  for   France  that   the  value  of  the    fruit   and 
vegetahles  annually  consumed  in  the  city  is  at  least 
$.^5.o<x).ooo  and  may  he  $50,000,000.  if  the  num- 
her  of  peddlers  and  open-air  .'^tandholders  dealing 
in   these  commodities   he  assumed   to  average   no 
more  than  f^ve  thousand  per  day.  it  would  re(|uire 
only  a  daily  sale  hy  each  vendor  of  eight  dollars' 
worth  of  stock  (total.  $4o.o(x>)  to  amount  to  more 
tlian  $i4.oo<:).ooo  a  year.     Roughly,  then,  a  third 
of  the  retail  dealings  in  these  commodities,   it   is 
<|iiite  certain,   is  hy   the  .street   methods   indicated. 
It  may  he  much   more.      The  nr.>rlr[  ;,,i,!   paidler 
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sale  of  common  flowers  is  in  larger  pioportion.  The 
open-air  meat,  poultry,  butter,  cheese  and  eggs 
stalls,  though  numbered  by  the  hundreds,  dispose 
of  a  smaller  proportion  of  their  respective  goods 
than  in  the  case  of  fruit  and  vegetables. 

Paris  has  ten  open-air  retail  flower  markets,  hav- 
ing 680  stalls  occupied:  bendes,  hnsket  women  sell 
flowers  in  the  streets.  At  the  wholesale  flower 
market  of  the  Halls.  97  places  are  taken  up  by 
dealers  in  the  flowers  of  southern  France. 

Besides  the  officially  recognized  open-air  markets 
are  several  tolerated  Sunday  morning  markets  in 
streets  immemorially  given  over  to  the  sale  of  mis- 
cellaneous articles — the  incongruous  displays  of 
ihe  Rue  Moufi'etard,  the  "flea"  market  of  the  Rue 
St.  Medard.  Just  outside  the  city  line— the  forti- 
fications—are "fairs"  such  as  that  of  Bicetre,  held 
several  days  a  week,  at  least  one  of  them  having, 
on  more  than  a  thousand  places  in  line,  an  astonish- 
ing collection  of  miscellaneous  things  salable  that 
would  require  a  goodly  volume  to  catalogue. 

A  low  estimate  of  the  number  of  licensed  regu- 
lar open-air  retail  vendors  of  Paris  would  he  20,- 
000;  it  may  at  times  be  30,000;  while  a  census  o£ 
the  tolerated  irregulars  no  authority  has  attempted. 
As  ^v^•  have  seen,  there  are  9,000  pushcart  vendors. 
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many  having  substitutes,  more  than  6,000  open-air 
market  stands,  all  having  assistant  salespeople,  and 
numerous  occasional  license  holders.  Besides  are 
1,300  keepers  of  kiosques,  booths,  and  handcarts 
not  selling  provisions.  Not  in  this  count  are  the 
waiters  for  10.000  outdoor  cafe  and  other  tables 
and  peripatetic  attendants  for  19.000  shop  sidewalk 
displays ! 

Next  in  the  list  of  the  various  forms  of  Paris 
markets  come  the  public  market-houses.  This  di- 
vision of  the  municipal  system,  which  includes  the 
Central  and  district  "halls,"  was  for  the  most  part 
completed  fifty  years  ago — in  the  '60s. 

Of  the  district  houses  there  are  now  nineteen 
owned  and  operated  by  the  municipality  and  four 
owned  by  it  but  operated  privately  through  conces- 
sions. All,  with  but  two  exceptions,  are  in  a  state 
of  decadence,  despite  the  efforts  of  the  market  au- 
thorities to  contrive  means  for  making  them  popu- 
lar or  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  their  maintenance. 
One,  the  twentieth,  was  closed  in  the  spring  of  the 
present  year.  From  time  to  time  parts  of  several 
have  been  turned  over  to  other  public  uses— to  the 
army,  to  the  fire  department,  to  the  city  laundry 
service.  In  six  of  the  houses,  the  tenants  of  yoo 
stalls  were  two  years  ago  accorded  reduced  rates; 
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in  three,  half  rents  were  given  for  the  summer 
months.  In  connection  with  others,  outside  stalls 
were  opened  in  the  streets.  Notwithstanding  these 
helpful  measures,  the  vacant  stalls  last  year,  out 
of  a  total  of  3,231  yet  remaining,  numbered  1,189. 
The  gross  receipts  of  fourteen  of  the  municipal 
houses  failed  to  cniual  five  per  cent  on  the  value  of 
their  sites  and  buildings,  with  operating  expenses 
yet  unaccounted  for.  In  this  financial  situation, 
these  market-houses  call  for  little  special  consid- 
eration here  as  to  methods  of  operation,  which,  in 
fact,  mainly  consist  merely  of  dividing  them  into 
small  stalls — the  unit  two  meters  by  two — lighting 
and  cleaning  the  establishment,  and  leaving  the  rest 
to  the  stall-holders.  Says  the  most  recent  French 
writer  on  the  markets  of  Paris  (Robert  Facque, 
1911):  "The  district  halls  are  doomed  to  disap- 
pear." 

As  the  public  market-houses  of  Paris  have  gone 
down,  its  merchants'  modern  grocery  and  provision 
houses  have  come  up.  The  simple  grocery  of  fifty 
years  ago  has  become  a  market,  with  every  sort  of 
produce  in  one  salesroom  or  a  serier  of  rooms,  in 
the  hands  of  a  single  proprietor.  Even  in  the 
smaller  stores,  one  line  of  commodities  after  an- 
other not  kept  in  the  old-time  dry  grocery  has  been 
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added — vegetables,  poultry,  meats,  delicatessen, 
etc.  The  big  provision  store,  with  a  delivery  sys- 
tem, deals  largely  in  luxuries,  choice  "bottled 
goods,"  or  the  canned  and  ix)tted  fruits  and  pre- 
serves that  have  become  necessaries,  not  commonly 
found  in  the  public  markets,  thus  especially  attract- 
ing the  moneyed  class  of  buyers.  Forty  of  the 
leading  general  provision  stores  of  Paris  carry  on 
a  business  of  more  than  $200,000  a  year  each,  as 
reported  by  the  retail  grocers'  secretary,  and  the 
annual  sales  of  one  firm,  having  four  great  houses 
in  the  city  and  numerous  branches  in  the  country, 
amount  to  twenty  million  dollars.  While  the  open- 
air  markets,  the  pushcart  vendors,  and  to  some 
exient  the  co-operative  stores  of  Paris,  have  been 
luring  customers  away  from  the  district  market 
halls,  these  big  newly  developed  private  provision 
stores  have  taken  a  large  share  of  the  same  pat- 
ronage. 

Every  observer  of  the  methods  of  selling  pro- 
visions whom  I  interviewed  during  a  half  year  in 
Paris  placed  the  open-air  markets,  together  with 
the  pushcarts,  far  above  every  other  form  of  ser- 
vice for  the  masses. 
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X.     THE  "CENTRAL  HALLS"  OF  PARIS- 
COMPETITORS  ILLEGAL. 

The  Central  Market  Halls  of  Paris  are  situated 
in  the  heart  of  the  city.  P>eing  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  River  Seine  and  a  mile  from  the  nearest 
railway  freight  station,  they  are  not  well  placed 
for  today's  speedy  methods  of  transporting  coun- 
try produce  from  afar.  The  "Halls"  consist  of  ten 
square  pavilions,  uniform  in  design,  ranged  in  two 
equal  rows.  Each  pavilion  covers  a  floor  area  of 
about  fifty  yards  by  fifty.  They  are  separated  by 
wide  street- ways,  all,  with  one  exception,  roofed 
in.  Thus  six  pavilions  are  massed  under  one  set  of 
roofs  and  four  under  another.  Except  the  brick 
foundations,  reaching  ten  feet  above  the  ground, 
and  having  numerous  "grill"  openings,  the  pavilion 
walls  are  of  iron  and  glass,  as  are  the  roofs,  in  the 
style  of  the  London  Crystal  Palace.  There  are  no 
upper  stories  or  galleries,  only  the  ground  floor 
being  available  for  trade.  Storage  room  is  in  the 
basement,  but  its  actual  uses  are  few.  such  as  stow- 
ing away  baskets  and  packing  cases.  There  is  no  cold 
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storage  space  in  any  of  the  city  projjcrty;  the  "per- 
ishable" provisions  coming  to  the  market  being 
mostly  sold  the  clay  of  their  arrival.  An  electric 
light  plant  and  a  municipal  laboratory  take  up  parts 
of  the  Halls,  below  and  above  ground.  In  all,  the 
area  occupied  by  the  pavilions  and  their  covered 
ways  is,  roughly,  eight  and  a  half  acres— equaling 
that  between  Seventh  and  ICighth  avenues  and 
Forty-second  and  l-orty-fourth  streets,  New  York. 
Of  the  ten  pavilions  now  standing,  the  first  was 
opened  in  1857,  most  of  the  others  before  1870, 
the  last  in  1898.  There  has  been  a  city  market  on 
the  same  site,  or  in  the  immediate  locality,  since 
the  twelfth  century.  By  two  writers  of  books  on 
the  markets  of  Paris,  the  cost  of  site  and  improve- 
ments of  the  present  Halls  is  put  at  $13,000,000. 

In  the  open,  bordering  on  the  Halls,  and  adja- 
cent in  the  streets  leading  to  it,  some  slantwise, 
forming  broad  spaces,  is  held  in  the  early  morning 
daily  (except  Monday  from  September  to  May) 
the  principal  wholesale  fruit  and  vegetable  division 
of  the  market.  y\s  a  whole,  the  many  connected 
parts  of  the  street  roadways  given  to  this  purpose 
are  called  "the  Square."  a  name  coming  down  from 
the  remote  time  when  the  adjacent  square  of  the 
Church  of  the  Innocents  was  occupied  on  market 
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(lays  by  country  produce  growers.  The  S(]uare 
may  be  extended  at  will  in  all  directions,  indefx- 
nitely,  by  taking  uj;  additional  adjoining  street 
space. 

The  provisions  to  be  sold  at  the  Halls,  either  in 
the  Square  or  within  the  pavilions,  begin  arriving 
at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  brought  by  wagons  either 
from  the  railway  stations  or  from  the  country  about 
Paris  or  by  a  minor  local  freight  track  running 
direct  to  the  Halls  from  a  market  gardening  dis- 
trict near  the  city.  Three-fifths  of  the  supply 
comes  from  me  railway  freight  stations.  In  the 
Square  each  seller,  if  a  regular  attendant  at  the 
market,  takes  possession  of  a  station  he  rents  by 
the  month,  or,  if  a  transient,  goes  to  a  place  as- 
signed him  in  the  order  of  his  arrival,  the  growers 
in  an  inner  and  the  dealers  (who  must  be  owners 
of  their  loads)  in  an  outer  zone.  Much  of  the 
produce  of  one  kind — cauliflower,  beans,  peas — 
goes  to  its  particular  part  of  the  Square  for  the 
convenience  of  buyers.  .Ml  goois  must  be  unloaded 
and  set  down  on  the  pavement,  much  being  in 
crates  or  bags.  The  draft  animals  and  wagons  of 
the  marketmen  are  taken  in  charge  by  official  guar- 
dians and  until  reclaimed  by  their  owners  stood  in 
streets  just  beyond  reach  of  the  market  traffic.     By 
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this    removal    there    is   a    triple    yain    in    available 
market   space,   and   c(>nse(|uenlly    in   concentration, 
safety,  order,  cleanliness  and  general  convenience. 
According,'  to  the  official  reports,  the  Square  sells 
more  than  50  per  cent,  in  weight,  (jf  all  the  pro- 
visions arriving  at  the  Halls.     Since  1907,  a  con- 
siderable, but  variable,  adjoining  part  of  the  open 
Square,   depentlent   upon   the   amount   of   consign- 
ments of  fruit  and  vegetables  to  the  licensed  com- 
mission men,   is   fenced  in  with  the  pavilions  and 
the  covered  ways,  and  by  a  fiction  of  the  adminis- 
tration included  in  official  reports  with  the  market 
Halls  proper.     One  efifect  of  this  change  has  been 
to  confuse  comparisons,  in  the  annual  statistics  of 
the  markets,  between  the  proportions  (jf  the  busi- 
ness done  in  the  Square  and  in  the  pavili<jns.     Ac- 
tually, nearly  60  per  cent  of  all  the  sales  of  the 
Central    Markets,    in    weight,    take    place    in    the 
Square. 

Many  of  the  stores  and  warehouses  of  the  vari- 
ous streets  facing  the  Square  are  occupied  by  un- 
licensed commission  men.  Jointly,  these  places  of 
business  are  known  as  the  "Free  Halls."  the  firms 
in  them  not  being  subject  to  the  market  regulations. 
The  President  of  the  Association  of  F-ee  Commis- 
sion Dealers  in  Fruits  and   Out-of-ocason   Vege- 
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tables  says  its  i-ij^'lUy  iirmiiIkts  sell  by  wholesale  or 
retail  two-tliirds  of  the  sliii)metits  of  their  sjjecial- 
ties  which  enter  Paris,  hree  dealers  in  meat  and 
in  bntter.  cheese  and  eggs,  and  in  other  com- 
modities are  in  the  neighborhood.  A  decline  in  the 
sale  of  the  city  meat  pavilions  is  attributed  by  the 
chief  director  of  the  Halls  to  the  operations  of  the 
wholesale  butchers  of  the  vicinity.  The  only  large 
cold  storage  house  in  Paris,  that  beneath  the  I'rod- 
uce  Exchange,  adjoining  the  Halls,  is  owned  by  a 
company,  its  consignments  chiefly  meat.  The  free 
commission  men's  advantages  over  the  market- 
house  licensed  commission  men  lie  in  the  posses- 
sion of  warehouse  storage  room,  in  giving  credit, 
in  delivering  sales  by  wagon,  in  economies  in 
handling  goods,  in  either  buying  outright  from 
producers  or  selling  on  commission,  in  soliciting 
business  unrestrictedly  and  especially  in  encourag- 
ing foreign  importations,  and  in  keeping  in  hand  a 
mixed  stock,  such  as  nuts,  preserves,  canned  goods. 
and  similar  commodities,  not  regularly  sold  or  pro- 
vided in  the  Halls.  Besides,  their  sales  are  not 
confined  to  the  market  hours;  they  thus  can  save 
time  for  their  clients;  they  hold  over  produce  not 
finding  a  ready  sale  in  the  market.  They  represent 
"grand  commerce"  rather  than  "small  commerce." 
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They  art'  accrcdilcd  with  iDtmrhitiriK  to  Paris  the 
Spanish  (iraiim-  and  the  P'lorida  j^'rapc fruit.  Their 
relations  with  slnppers  and  hiiycrs.  not  heinj,'  sub- 
ject to  ofiifial  supervision,  are  devoid  of  red-tape 
formahties.  "It  is  inrontestahle."  says  the  author 
of  "Les  llallcs  de  Paris,"  "that  their  transactions 
J  tend  to  increase."     Several  writers  on  the  subject 

say  that  tlieir  coni!)etition  vvitli  the  hcensed  inar- 
ket-hou.se  men.  whom  they  spur  up,  is  [jrofitable  to 
the  puhhc.  They  themselves  coinplain  that  the  ad- 
ministration discriminates  against  them  and  seeks 
to  put  them  under  the  market-h(juse  rules  without 
conferring  on  them  any  henefits  During  market 
hours  those  of  them  fronting  the  S<iuare  may  not 
in  displaying  their  stock  take  up  mcjre  space  than 
half  a  meter  irum  their  house  wall.  They  say  it 
is  an  injustice  to  permit  provision  dealers  not  hav- 
ing stores  or  warehouses  to  take  places  in  the 
Scjuare.  while  they  are  excluded.  They  have  suc- 
cessfully denied  the  right  of  the  authorities  to  im- 
pose on  them  the  market  commission  license,  plead- 
ing that  other  commission  merchants  selling  mer- 
chandise of  various  kinds  throughout  the  city  are 
not  subject  to  such  prescriptions. 

Within  the  Hall  pavilions,  one-third  the  entire 
itall  space  is  occupied  by  retailers.     As  in  the  dis- 
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tnct  marki'ts.  tillo  to  tin-  rrlail  >.tnris  an-  iion- 
traii>tiTal  k-.  In  };iiural,  ilu-  rules  an-  llio  same 
as  l'i>r  the  open-air  dislria  inarkets.  I'.nt  llie  Cen- 
tral retail  markets  are  open  every  day,  the  liours 
from  tour  in  the  morninjj  to  ci^'ht  in  the  evening';. 
In  the  main  t'ruil  and  ve.netalile  pavilions,  where 
the  stallholders  are  nearly  all  women,  are  -'.Sj  stalls. 
tw  mete  >  by  two.  40  heinjj^  oeeupieil  by  flower 
vendors,  ami  in  another  pavilion  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  stalls  number  S_'.  The  majority  of  the 
retailers  in  all  the  pavilions,  except  that  for  meat, 
are  women.  Although  street  vending,  with  its 
competition,  is  prohibited  within  several  blocks  of 
the  Halls,  the  number  of  retail  stalls  in  them  is 
steadily  diminishing.  In  uxM  1.164.  there  re- 
mained in  iQii  but  !^4i  occupied  and  62  vacant. 
Row  after  row  <^f  little  stalls,  carrying  stocks  much 
alike,  with  quite  unvarying  prices,  strike  the  ob- 
server as  an  economic  anomaly.  They  present  no 
especial  inducement  to  the  family  custom  of  dis- 
tant residential  districts.  "Their  sole  advantage  "' 
said  one  of  the  market  ofifirials.  "i.;  in  the  fresh- 
ness of  their  fruit  and  vegetables."  But  even  on 
this  point  there  is  doubt,  since  the  heaps  many  deal- 
ers carrv  on  their  stands  over  night  suggest  that 
their  e.xtra  storage  .stalls  are  kept  replenished  from 
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the  rcinnaiils  (.r  a  ^luf  in  llic  .S<|iiarc  I  he  »•  re- 
tail btalllioldcrs  are  llif  iiiarl.<  t  <l<  (.n'laiit.  <,i  an- 
cient small  cnllivatur-,  wli>,  m  lii;-,  nianinr  v,M 
their  pn.ducc  in  the  (it;.  'I  Ii.;r  nmnh.r  i,  hciiig 
reduced  in  jjart  \,y  tli-  adiniintration  .;f  the  Hail-, 
in  increa^in^'  the  \vli.,lc.a!f  -j,a<<-,  and  m  jjart  hy 
the  C(jnii>etitiMn  of  vcn-'.-r^  .,i  a!i  (ia--,c,  thr./,iyh- 
out  the  tily,  many  <,t'  v.lioin  practice  improved 
methods,  and  nio-t  .,i"  uli.,i,i,  Ijy  (.,;i!i;i<,;i  rt:]>ort, 
ofter  their  |)atr'-n>  inor<-  cv;!  trraimeni  than  the 
Hall  women,  \vh<.  ha'.e  heen  known  to  employ 
freely  a  hilli!i»,-^-ate  ui  their  own. 

In  five  (li  the  ten  j.avi]i<yns,  uhole-aling  and  re- 
tailing are  carried  on  under  the  >ame  r',ot.  but  in 
two  comi)artmentv  There  are  tv.o  tia--e-  of 
wholesale  stallholder-^.  In  the  -mailer  clri--  are  1:4 
dealers — nr>t  commission  men — who  Ijuv  and  -c'A 
on  their  own  account.  Their  trade  i-  restricted  to 
two  commodities — <  .y-ter>  117  dea'.er-  ar.  :  the 
"r'.ith  quarter" — the  vi-cera — ^i  -'.a-.u'hterc  ;  ^r.:- 
mals  (137  dealers'.  All  the  ther  v.h  'e-i!er-. 
-^7  operating  230  po^t-.  are  rrcrely  Ic^julizc  !  -c!!- 
■.r.s:  agents,  working  on  €■  n-.::•::>^:  n. 

These  licensed  market-lv  ti-e  c  ":n::-s:"n  :"er.  are 
?•.:*:. ject  to  strict  reeuuiti' 'r^ :  tl'.'rtv  -.-.t  :t  the  fixtv- 
tv.-:    "articles"   of  the   c>i\c   Ti:'.?.:rz  '.'    the    Hj.!!- 
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apply  to  them.  They  must  be  French  citizens,  have 
a  clean  judicial  record,  and  give  bonds  for  at  least 
$1,000.  They  may  not  carry  on  a  commerce  in  the 
commodities  they  sell,  nor  own  a  share  in  any  pro- 
vision store  or  warehouse,  in  Paris  or  the  prov- 
inces. If  they  falsify  auction  sales,  severe  penalties 
await  them.  At  every  post,  or  stall,  must  be  kept  in 
triplicate  a  record  of  i^^s  sales — the  book  itself  be- 
ing retained  by  the  seller,  one  stub  sent  to  the  ship- 
per and  the  other  going  to  the  authorities.  Each 
commission  man  (or  firm)  holds  for  a  year  a  post 
proportional  to  his  business  for  three  years ;  he 
cannot  sublet ;  he  may  sell  at  auction  or  direct  to 
single  buyers,  as  instructed  by  the  shipper;  he  can- 
not deliver  on  orders,  but  must  bring  to  the  Halls 
all  goods  shipped  to  him :  he.  or  his  clerks,  must  an- 
nounce aloud  the  price  after  each  sale  and  at  once 
send  the  lot  sold  out  of  the  pavilion.  Every  item 
is  prescribed  which  he  may  enter  in  his  charges 
against  the  shipper — transportation,  cartage,  cus- 
toms and  octroi  duties,  market  dues,  cost  of  weigh- 
ing, letters,  telegrams,  postal  orders,  porter's  pay, 
unloading  charges,  and  costs  of  storage!  For  the 
sale  of  meats,  poultry  and  game,  and  butter, 
cheese  and  eggs,  additicjual  special  charges  are  per- 
missible.    S^ies  can  be  made  only  to  persons  pre»- 
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ent  on  the  spot,  and  only  of  goods  forwarded  to 
the  market  by  prochicers  or  .shipi)ers— "goods  from 
first  hands"— and  not  from  speculators.  No  re- 
sales at  wholesale  of  any  commodities  are  permis- 
sible in  any  part  of  the  market. 

The  percentage  (.f  the  sales  at  auction  in  the 
market  commission  men's  dealings  varies  for  the 
different  commodities.  Jn  191 1  it  was,  for  butter. 
95-1 ;  for  soft  cheese,  94.7;  for  hard  cheese,  7.7; 
for  eggs,  24;  for  meat,  19.S;  fur  game  and  poul- 
try, 15.8;  for  fruit  and  vegetables,  17.  No  fish 
were  sold  at  auction,  though  the  two  fish  pavilions 
are  among  the  most  important  in  the  Halls. 

The  critics  of  the  system  of  auctioning  at  whole- 
sale in  the  Halls  say  that  the  sales  by  this  method 
are  diminishing;  that  the  process  is  slow,  causing 
tradesmen  to  lose  time;  that  the  poorer  qualities  of 
several  commodities,  the  leavings  after  the  day's 
stock  has  been  picked  over,  "gravitate"  to  the  auc- 
tion benches;  that,  for  instance,  while  only  17.6 
per  cent  of  all  the  sales  of  meat  for  191 1  came 
from  the  municipal  slaughterhouses,  the  percent- 
age arriving  by  rail  from  distant  places  being  76.5, 
the  proportion  of  the  sales  at  auction  was  less  than 
20  per  cent,  usually  the  less  choice  cuts;  that, 
finally,  the  buyers  are  quite  invariably  dealers,  or 
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hotel  or  restaurant  men,  and  not  consumers  repre- 
senting families.    On  the  other  hand,  the  conviction 
is  widespread  among  the  pul)lic  that  the  auctioning 
is  the  most  important   economic   function  of  the 
pavilions.     It  is  the  regulator  of  all  the  market. 
Its  prices  are  puhlic,  certain,  recorded,  not  suhject 
to  dispute,  secrecy  or  misrepresentation.     They  be- 
come known  within  a  day  to  buyers  generally,  in 
city  and  province.     Producers  can  judge  by  them 
the  trend  of  prices ;  consumers  can  know  the  profits 
of  retailers.     In  reality,  the  prices  of  most  of  the 
direct  sales  by  the  commission  men  are  governed  by 
their  auction  sales.    A  large  buyer,  seeing  the  auc- 
tion price  of  a  certain  grade  of  any  kind  of  provi- 
sions, will  give  his  order  direct  at  the  same  price. 
The   auctioning  system    forestalls  various  abuses. 
Commission    men    cannot    keep    up    market-rates 
through  collusion;  there  can  be  no  monopoly  of 
commodities  through  holding  them  back  from  sale; 
the  tendency  of  sellers  to  exaggerate  the  factors 
for  de^rness  is  counteracted  by  the  opinions  of  a 
crowd  of  buyers  who  see  reasons  for  cheapness: 
artificial  interruptions  to  direct  trade  between  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  are  set  aside.     Several  suc- 
cessive  handlers   of   provisions   are   rendered   un- 
necessary; no  profit  stands  between  producer  and 
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consumer— 4iothing  but  the  commissions  of  the 
seller,  usually  three  to  five  per  cent  of  the  selling 
price.  Typical  of  the  care  with  which  every  step 
has  by  law  to  be  taken  by  the  licensed  cfjumiission 
men  is  the  daily  verification  of  the  current  market 
rates  in  all  the  wholesale  sections.  At  the  close  of 
business,  the  prices  are  officially  "established"  and 
m.ade  public  by  a  committee  composed  of  the  prin- 
cipal I'olice  Inspector  and  three  of  the  commission 
men  dealing  with  each  commodity. 

The  more  striking  processes  of  the  Paris  Central 
Markets  as  a  whole  illustrate  rule  and  regulation 
striving— sometimes,  it  is  true,  in  vain— to  bring 
fair  play,  equality,  and  system  to  the  scene  of  the 
scramble  of  a  multitude  for  profit.  The  physical 
boundaries  of  the  market  end  with  the  outer  limits 
of  the  Square,  but  its  direct  commercial  influence 
spreads  to  the  Produce  Exchange  close  by,  to  the 
"Free  Halls"  of  the  neighborhood,  to  the  whole- 
sale quarter  of  the  Boulevard  Sevastopol  just  be- 
yond, to  the  great  private  markets,  two  of  which  lie 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  Halls,  and  through 
these  and  other  agencies  to  all  parts  of  France. 
The  crop  of  beans  in  one  province,  and  of  cauli- 
flower in  another,  are  sown  and  reaped  w  ith  a  view 
to  the  demand  at  the  Halls.    De  Maroussem,  svm- 
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pathetic  criti'^  of  the  Halls,  gives  these  points:  The 
numerous  gardeners  within  driving  distance,  ten 
to  thirty  miles,  hold  their  produce  back  as  they  are 
best  able,  and  maneuvre  in  their  hunt  for  buyers, 
according  to  prices  prevailing  in  Paris.  Some  of 
them,  even  on  their  road  to  the  Halls,  after  passing 
the  examination  of  the  octroi  officials  at  the  gates, 
are  open  to  selling  their  loads  in  the  lump.  Or, 
during  the  market  hours,  they  will  transfer  their 
stock  to  petty  speculators  willing  to  run  the  risks 
of  fluctuating  prices  and  this  violation  of  the  law. 
At  the  Halls  or  at  home,  any  producer  is  usually 
glad  to  sell  what  he  is  hauling,  or  engage  what  he 
is  growing,  direct  to  a  single  buyer  representing 
private  market,  or  hotel,  or  speculator.  On  the 
ground,  at  the  Halls,  the  three  to  five  hundred 
wagons,  according  to  season,  arrive  from  the  coun- 
try and  the  freight  stations  before  the  opening 
hour.  The  day's  slock  is  unloaded  and  arranged 
before  the  bell  rings — 3  o'clock  in  the  summer,  4  in 
the  winter.  But  already  the  wise  ones,  sellers  and 
buyers,  have  gained  cognizance  of  the  supply,  its 
variety,  proportions,  and  qualities.  Picking  and 
choosing,  in  the  pavilions  and  in  the  Square,  for 
the  big  stores,  the  great  hotels,  the  high-priced  res- 
taurants— the  aristocracy  among  the  buyers — has 
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been  going  on  actively ;  the  illicit  agents  being  the 
hall  women,  the  porters  and  apparently  green  coun- 
trymen among  the  sellers  themselves,  delivery  to 
take  place  after  the  bell.  First  choice  thus  gone, 
at  highest  prices,  the  day's  values  settle  in  accord- 
ance with  common  judgment  as  to  the  remaining 
supply  and  the  yet  active  demand.  The  quantity 
taken  of  the  run  of  the  market  by  the  known  heavy 
buyers  is  the  largest  factor  in  setting  prices.  Word 
as  to  the  current  figures  is  passed  around.  Selec- 
tion by  buyers  then  takes  place  on  apparent  qual- 
ity, acquaintanceship,  or  bargain  finding.  .\11  the 
arts  of  sellers,  every  form  of  higgling  known  to 
buyers,  are  in  full  piay.  An  hour  before  the  clos- 
ing bell — 8  a.  m.  summer,  9  o'clock  winter — an 
overstocked  market  sees  a  slump  in  prices.  Half 
an  hour  more  brings  to  the  Scjuare  the  petty  specu- 
lators who  will  buy  out  the  stock  remaining  to  a 
country  producer  and  playing  off  as  his  representa- 
tive sell  it  to  late  comers.  In  the  last  moments,  a 
swarm  of  pushcart  people  and  other  small  vendors 
capture  what  is  left.  A  notable  circumstance  is 
the  small  amount  of  the  entire  stuck  brought  to  the 
market  which  is  taken  away  unsold  or  put  into 
storage  under  the  Halls.  Within  the  Halls,  the 
procedure  of  the  Square  is   to   some  extent   fol- 
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lowed,  but  there  the  hours  for  sales  at  auction  and 
at  retail  differ  for  the  various  commodities.  In 
the  rush  of  the  market  the  fine  points  of  the  code 
are  sometimes  overlooked.  Official  porters,  in 
placing  the  transient  sellers  on  their  driving  in,  may 
favor  the  heaviest  tip;  nor  may  they,  or  other  guar- 
dians of  the  law,  look  too  narrowly  into  questions 
of  owner  or  agent,  dealer  or  speculator.  Buyers 
at  retail  may  be  accommodated  by  sellers  at  whole- 
sale. The  opening  bell  merely  signifies  publicity 
of  sales  where  there  has  been  secrecy.  The  buyer 
must  look  sharp  that  the  seller's  weights  and  meas- 
ures do  not  get  mixed,  to  the  latter's  advantage. 
The  unsophisticated  owner  of  a  heap  of  produce 
in  the  Square  had  best  keep  it,  all  of  it.  constantly 
under  his  eye.  It  is  well  that  many  of  the  various 
commodities  are  in  packages,  duly  lettered  as  to 
origin,  grade,  trade  mark  and  owner. 

The  Halls  attract  idlers,  "runners."  porters, 
"shoestring"  peddlers,  keepers  of  soup  stands;  in 
its  vicinity  are  scores  of  restaurants  and  hotels, 
cheap  and  dear,  honest  and  "shady."  A  curious 
feature — one  of  many — is  the  hundred  or  so  of 
vendors  of  "little  heaps"  of  greens  of  all  sorts, 
mostly  old  women,  and  of  second  hand  goods  and 
cheap  knicknacks,  who  are  allowed  after  market 
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hours   to  display  their   stock   on   the   sidewalk   in 
front  of  several  of  the  pavilions. 

In  its  management,  the  market  employs  a  large 
force.  The  Prefecture  of  the  Seine  is  represented 
by  322  outdoor  agents,  from  Chief  Inspector  down 
to  weighers  and  guardians,  and  the  Prefecture  of 
the  Police  by  a  market  squad  of  more  than  100 
officers  and  30  veterinaries  and  inspectors  of  sales. 
Besides,  there  are  608  otificial  porters,  with  400 
aids;  then  there  are  3,000  registered  porters  not 
in  the  guild,  to  do  the  carrying  outside  the  Hall 
precincts.  There  are  90  egg  candlers.  six  meat 
markers,  and  a  number  of  laboratory  inspectors 
and  employes.  Attached  to  the  markets  or  off  in 
the  City  Hall  are  bureaus  in  which  the  commis- 
sion men's  stubs  are  revised,  accounts  in  general 
checked  up,  daily  bulletins  of  the  official  prices 
current  verified  and  published,  the  city's  books  of 
the  management  kept,  and  an  annual  report  made 
out  containing  statistical  summaries  for  all  the 
market  plants  of  the  municipality. 

I'niploycrs  and  employes  in  every  branch  of  trade 
in  tlie  markets  are  "syndicated."  Thus  unofficial 
regulation  helps  out  the  official! 

The  rents  for  places  at  the  market  run  from  six 
cents  a  day  for  two  sriuare  meters  in  the  Square 
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six  dollars  a  week  for  a  post  in  the  wholesale  meat 
pavilion.  Besides  are  tolls  on  the  quantities  sold. 
The  total  wholesale  business  of  the  Halls  proper, 
while  not  declining  in  the  same  measure  as  the 
retail,  fails  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the 
city.  Already  in  1893.  De  Maroussem  recorded  a 
large  actual  falling  away  in  their  sales  of  meat, 
fruit,  oysters,  cheese  and  butter.  While  the  popu- 
lation increased  more  than  200,000  from  1901  to 
191 1,  the  wholesale  market  sale  of  meat,  game  and 
poultry,  and  butter,  cheese  and  eggs  remained 
nearly  stationary.  The  causes  for  decline  usually 
assigned  in  oflicial  reports  are  outside  direct  sales, 
especially  to  the  big  stores,  and  the  illegal  markets 
carried  on  at  the  railway  freight  stations.  Direct 
sales  are  promoted  through  improved  facilities  of 
communication  and  transportation;  produce-ex- 
change methods  are  supplanting  those  of  the  mar- 
ket-place ;  products  are  bought,  on  sample,  in  large 
quantities  deliverable  at  future  dates.  The  rail- 
way freight  stations  are  called  by  the  Hall  officials 
"interloping  markets."  as  no  unofficial  wholesale 
market-places  are  permitted  in  the  city.  However, 
if  a  dealer  orders  a  car-load  of  garden  stuff  from 
the  country  and  at  the  station  sells  half  of  it  to 
another  dealer,  that,  the  railroad  managers  sav.  is 
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not  their  business.  Thus,  a  rival  market  to  the 
Halls  finds  a  foundation,  clandestine  but  substan- 
tial. 

The  cumbrous  and  over-elaborate  official  man- 
agement of  the  Halls  occasionally  evokes  from  the 
Taris  press  the  epithet  "chinoiseric!"  Which  sig- 
nifies to  Parisians  that  in  China  the  false  motions 
of  omnipresent  bureaucratic  administratifm  have 
paralyzed  efficiency,  brought  a  train  of  evasions  of 
the  law,  and  muddled  results. 
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XI.     Till-:  MOUII5UNI)  nivRMN  MARKET 

SVSTICM— ITS  I.I'.SSON  FOR 

NKW  YORK. 

WiiKN  "the  public  market  system  of  Berlin"  is 
mentioned,  the  impression  given  is  naturally  that 
of  a  single  large  municipality,  comprising  the  en- 
tirety of  a  massed  i)<)pulation.  having  market-houses 
methodically  distributed  throughout  its  area.  This 
is  not  so.  Berlin  is  only  one  municipal  corpora- 
tion in  an  aggregate  of  many.  Its  boundaries,  im- 
aginary lines,  join  those  of  crowded  built-up  sub- 
urban municipalities,  the  streets  continuous.  Where 
Berlin  ends  and  suburbs  begin  may  be  learned  only 
on  inquiry.  Berlin  proper  has  two  million  inhabi- 
tants; the  suburbs  have  nearly  two  millions  more. 
The  limits  of  Berlin  the  city  have  a  freakish  ir- 
regularity marked  off  in  the  course  of  time  on  no 
consistent  i)lan  within  the  greater  metropolitan 
area.  Why  Charlottenburg,  with  nearly  three  hun- 
dred thousand  inhabitants,  its  streets  running  into 
those  of  Berlin,  its  general  ap|)earance  that  of 
newer  Berlin,  its  jK'ople  served  by  Berlin  trades- 
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men,  shr,ul(l  m,t  he  a  part  or  lUrlin,  tan  l>e  umkr- 
st.KKl  only  <,n  knowing  tlir  «l(vcl..|,ni.nl  of  the  two 
municipalities,  nr,w  apparently  r,no  city  and  really 
one  place.  The  market  systcni  whith  we  have  to 
cmsider  is  that  of  iScrlin  on'y,  the  heart  of  the 
total  urban  agglomeration.  I'.frlin  has  experiment- 
ed with  (ine  system  of  markets;  it.  suhurhs  with  a 
totally  difTerent  system. 

Berlin's  system  was  estalilished  between  1M8O  and 
1893.     The  wholesale  market  was  erected  not   far 
from  the  centre  of    he  cty  projx:r,  an<l  the  district 
markets,  in  view  .       heir  expected  patronage,  were 
well  placed  within  me  city  limits.     .All  tl,e  rii. 
houses  are  substantially  built  of   red  brick;  theu 
retail  stall  arrangement  is  rows  o     vendor,'  places, 
two  meters  by  two,  the  usual  public  market  plan  ; 
some  parts  of  the  buildings  that  could  not  be  util- 
ized as  stalls  were  fitted  up  to  bring  in  revenue,  as 
stores,  storage  room.,  and  cellars,  and  even  dwell- 
ing apartments.     St..rm  doors,  stove  heating,  plenty 
of  running  water,  "sanitary  arrangement."  are  fea- 
tures of  the  market  outfit.     The  operati..n  of  the 
system  has  brought  no  official  scandal.     To  bolster 
i!p  its  business,  open-air  markets  were  forf.idden. 
and  in   1R98  the  sales  of  street  peddlers  near  the 
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till'  city,  were  totally  suppressed.  All  was  favor- 
able to  the  umlertakiiig,  if  setting  up  carefully 
j)laniie(l  market-houses,  conducting;  them  with  (ler- 
man  system,  and  completely  shutting,'  off  public 
comi>etition  with  them  were  \o  be  the  chief  factors 
of  success. 

Berlin's  Central  Markets  are  two  l)rick  buildings, 
not  of  imposing  proportions,  considering  their  pur- 
poses, standing  side  by  side  in  a  closely  built-up 
street,  one  given  mainly  to  wholesale  and  the  other 
to  retail  transactions.  The  two  houses  front  on 
rather  a  narrov/  thoroughfare  and  in  the  rear  join, 
above  a  yard,  r^  spur  of  the  city  elevated  road  which 
serves  the  market's  freight-car  traffic.  Discharge 
of  train  loads  is  along  an  outside  platform  into  the 
halls.  On  the  remaining  sides  of  the  buildings 
space  is  wanting,  considering  the  street  traffic  in 
connection  with    he  markets. 

Together,  the  two  Iniildings  have  a  floor  area 
rentable  in  stalls  equal  to  two-fifths  the  stall  space 
in  the  pavilions  of  the  Paris  Central  Halls.  There 
being  no  adequate  out-door  place  for  market-gar- 
de prs'  wagons,  sales  are  almost  whoiiy  from  the 
dealers'  stalls  in  the  interior.  Thus  the  total  sell- 
ing space  becomes  less  than  one-tenth  the  total  of 
the  Paris  Central  Market  Halls  and  Squat-e.     The 
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rents,  however,  in  the  two  Herhn  houses  afrgreRate 
$350,000  as  against  $'k)o.ooo  for  the  ten  Paris 
pavihons  or  $H(X),(mx)  for  the  pavihons  and  the 
S(|uarc.  The  inono|M.ly  of  the  city  of  Berhn  in  its 
wholesale  market  is  protected  in  its  integrity. 
Rentals  arc  put  up  to  a  i)oint  which,  short  of  driv- 
ing  tenants  away,  makes  prohahle  the  avoidance 
of  a  deficit  in  the  annual  operations. 

In  the  interior  of  the  halls,  the  wholesale  -tails 
fail  to  sufjKcst  hy  their  size  possihilitics  of  a  rush- 
injj  metropolitan  husiness  hy  the  holders.    The  rows 
of  retail  stalls  are  of  the  common  typo.     Fach  hall 
has  a  gallery  on  all  sides      In  one  arc  offices  of  the 
administrative  force,  hut  most  of  the  gallery  space 
is  occupied  hy  sam,)le   farm   implements,  produce 
cases,  or  other  ohjects  in  storage,  and  not  as  deal- 
ers' stalls.     The  various  uses  of  the  two  huildings, 
known  as  No.  i  and  No.  la,  in  the  system,  are  to 
be  seen  in  this  official  estimate  of  their  receipts  for 
1912:   For  cellar  room.  No.  i,  44.000  marks;  No. 
la,    27,500    marks  {—restaurants    and    restaurant- 
keepers'  dwelling  apartments,  i,  25,200:  la,  16,175; 
—cold  storage  room,    la,  43,000;—   arious  spaces 
(counting-rooms,  selling  posts  for  middlemen,  out- 
side places,  "niches."  and  others),  i,  101,705;  la. 
"'459; — pro  rata  special  rents,  1,  720;  la,  720; — 
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water,  i,  14,300;  la,  300; — regular  standholders,  i, 
576,000;  la,  680000; — transients,  i,  63,000;  la, 
93,000; — cleaning  market  ixilice  station,  i,  ^40; — 
use  of  market  railroad  freight  station,  i,  160,000; 
la,  160.000; — pension  assessments,  1,  140;  la,  140; 
— unclassified,  i,  3,486;  la,  3,476.  Total,  i,  989,- 
391;  la,  1,035,770  marks.  The  annual  expendi- 
tures for  1 91 2  for  the  two  halls,  inclusive  of  inter- 
est on  outstanding  bonds  and  amortisation  and 
"writing;  off"  ( 15.310  marks),  were  to  be,  for  No.  I, 
704,849;  N(i.  la,  708,109  marks.  The  excess  of 
receipts  over  expenditures  therefore  was  to  be.  No. 
I,  284.542;  No.  la,  327,661  marks.  Total,  612,203 
($153,000).  No  accounting  is  made  in  this  esti- 
mate for  the  paid-off  capital  of  the  in\estment  in 
the  buildings.  Nor  has  a  reserve  fund  been  formed 
to  meet  tlie  large  outlay  in  removing  the  market 
soon  to  a  new  site.  The  finances  of  the  .system  are 
further  considered  in  Chapter  XIV. 

Auctioning  is  the  one  significant  feature  of  these 
wholesale  markets.  Large  spaces  are  set  oflF  for  the 
six  licensed  and  regulated  commissioners.  Late  in 
the  day  the  meat  and  poultry  auctioneers  are  busy. 
The  crowd  in  attendance  is  not  apparently  made 
up  wholly  of  dealers,  as  women,  perhaps  boarding- 
house  keepers,  buy  five  chickens  or  a  heavy  piece 
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of  meat  and  carry  their  purchases  off  themselves 
usually  in  the  'Jerman   black   ,.il-cloth   marketing 
bag.    The  assistant  inspector,  who  on  one  occasion 
showed  me  over   the  market,   assured  me  of  the 
miportance   of   the   auction   sections.      This   point 
seems  to  be  undisputed.     The  American  Consul- 
General  at  Berlin  wrote  in  a  report  March  6,  1909- 
"Although  it  is  estimated  that  they   (the  auction- 
eers) handle  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  total  wares 
received  at  the  Central  Market  Hall,  it  ir  neverthe- 
less conceded  that  they  indirectly  prevent  the  e-.- 
tortion  by  the  private  wholesale  dealer  upon  the 
producer  or  dealer  on  the  one  hand  and  upon  the 
consumer  or  retailer  on  the  other  hand."     In  191 1 
the  auctioneers  sold,  among  other  commodities,  two 
million  "pieces"  of  game  and  poultry. 

Of  the  ten  district  halls  in  operation  in  Berlin,  in 
191 1  two  had  stall  space  rented  to  the  cent  of 
98.4  and  91  per  cent,  respectively,  although  a  fall- 
ing ofT  in  both  had  taken  place  from  1909.  when 
T01.2  and  96.6  per  cent  was  reported.  For  the 
other  eight  halls  the  percentage  rented  ran.  1900, 
.=^57;  1910.  50.8:  1911.  46.5.  These  are  the  aver- 
ages for  the  whole  year.  The  halls  generally  pre- 
sent one-half  to  four-fifths  of  their  stalls  bare. 
The  market  space  shown  by  the  reports  as  occu- 
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pied  includes  the  stalls  in  which  have  recently  taken 
place  the  municipal  sales  of  fish  and  meat.   In  Octo- 
ber, 191 1,  on  a  city  appropriation,  a  municipal  busi- 
ness  (or  philanthropy)   in  cheap  sea  fish  was  be- 
gun.    On  the  one  hand,  the  market  management 
made  contracts  with  coast  fishermen,  or  dealers, 
for  the  supply,  and,  on  the  othe*-    contracts  with 
stall-holders  for  the  sales.     The  management  as- 
sisted in  the  selling  by  bulletin  and  poster  adver- 
tising and  by  means  of  huge  canvas  signs  in  the 
market  halls  indicating  the  location  of  the  favored 
stands.   At  the  beginning  the  number  of  the  munic- 
ipal market  fish  dealers  was  65;  in  March,   1912, 
29  remained.    The  municipality  has  also  begun,  by 
means  of  an  appropriation  of  400,000  marks,  the 
sale  of  fresh  meat.    Contractors  in  Russia,  benefited 
by  a  special  reduction  in  the  tariff,  furnish  most 
of  the  supply,  and  stall-holders  in  the  markets,  to 
the  number  of  178,  began  carrying  on  sales  on  a 
10  per  cent  commission.     The  outcome,   not  yet 
accessible  mi  the  printed  reports,  evoked  from  the 
Chief   Inspector   the  opinion   that   if  the  poor   of 
Berlin   should   not  buy   this  municipally   provided 
meat  they  could  not  be  in  a  serious  stale  of  de])- 
rivation. 

The   Chief   Inspector   of   the   Central    Markets 
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recognizes  as  a  fact  the  rapid  decadence  of  ilie  dis- 
trict market  system  as  a  whole,  and  also  the  failure 
of  housed  market-stall  selling  to  bring  the  prices 
of  food  to  their  lowest  reasonable  level-a  small 
percentage  above  producers'  prices.     Summarized. 
these  are  his  explanations:    In  the  last  twenty-five 
years  the  methods  of  the  Berlin  private  provision 
dealers  have  changed;  many  now  have  what  may 
be  called  markets,  small  or  large.     The  big  stores 
of  a  certainty  possess  over  the  public  markets  the 
advantages  they  advertise.     Next,  the  rapid  spread 
of  Berlm  an  '  the  suburbs  has  driven  the  market- 
garden  areas  far  out  from  the  public  halls;  no  pro- 
vision for  the  accommodation  of  producers  while 
selling  exists  in  the  city,  about  the  markets  or  else- 
where.    The  market  stalls,  once  occupied  by  pro- 
ducers, now  have  in  them  simply  dealers-middle- 
men-striving for  profits  in  buying.     These  deal- 
ers represent  to  producers  that  the  market  is  al- 
ready overstocked,  and  in  selling  they  tell  consum- 
ers that  products  are  scarce  and  dear.     They  have 
a  trade  understanding  as  to  the  level  at  which  prices 
may  be  kept,  according  to  season,  and  rather  than 
break  this  syndicate  scale  by  a  pfennig  they  will 
let  oflFerings  by  the  producers  rot  and  go  io  tl„- 
river  dump.    United,  they  have  a  sort  of  monopolv 
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in  the  market  business.  They  are  not  tactful  with 
purchasers  and  they  give  no  credit.  They  fail  to 
take  account  of  newly  developed  forms  of  compe- 
tition. Consumers  of  the  poorer  class  living  a  long 
walking  distance  from  the  market-houses  save  time, 
and  perhaps  money,  in  dealing  with  neighborhood 
grocers  who  will  sell  at  market  prices :  recently,  also, 
co-operative  stores  have  taken  a  share  of  the  trade. 
Families  who  buy  thr  ,ugh  the  telephone  deal  with 
the  big  stores,  where  also  the  women  get  their  pro- 
visions when  shopping  for  other  goods.  In  his 
official  report  for  191 1  this  inspector  mentions  as 
competitors  of  the  public  markets  the  numerous 
provision  stores  in  every  quarter,  the  big  stores 
which  carry  a  large  choice  of  stock,  the  private 
market,  the  street  vendors,  and  the  close-at-hand 
open  public  markets  of  the  suburban  towns  and 
cities. 

When  reminded  that  the  municipal  market  system 
of  Berlin  had  been  the  subject  of  much  laudatory 
descriptive  writing  by  certain  sociologists,  in  and 
out  of  Germany,  and  that  the  \v:rdict  of  time,  after 
a  thorough  trial,  bad  been  certainly  against  the  dis- 
trict halls  as  a  whole,  the  chief  Inspector  expressed 
the  conviction  that  the  trial  had  been  a  fair  one 
and   the   outcome   instructive   of   beiier   methods. 
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The   halls    had   heen   well   placed,   well   conducted, 
well   protected:   the   recent   experiments   as   to   in- 
creased  rentals  and   municipal   sellinj-  of  fish  and 
meat  had  no  douI>t  attained  their  hest  i)ossibIe  re- 
sults.    The  errf)r  had  heen  in  theory,  not  in  prac- 
tice.     He  was  now  convinced  that  the  true  munic- 
ipal   principle    was    the    enccniragement    of    street 
selling,  including  adopti<in  of  the  open-air  system 
of  Berlin's  suburbs.     ICven   with  the  ruinous  dis- 
crimination against  them,  the  street  hucksters  of 
the  city— wagon   men  and   push(art   people— now 
numbered  about  1,400.    He  had  decided  that  theirs 
was  a  business  beneficial   to  the  masses.      Jn   its 
policy  heretofore  the  municipality  had  differed  with 
the  imperial  authorities,  wIk^  favor  selling  in  the 
open.    He  would  much  like  to  see,  especially,  fruits 
from   America  and  the  Southern  European  coun- 
tries sold  from  carts  in  the  streets  of  the  citv.    The 
children  could  and  should  have  the  nourishment  of 
the  banana,  as  yet  dear  in  Berlin  and  having  little 
sale  among  its  poor.     Imported  fruit  generally  was 
"double  the  prices"  in  London.     An  effective  part 
of  the  street  peddlers'  traffic  was  the  speedy  sale  of 
any  surplus  cmi,,,;  to  the  market;  in  twenty-four 
hours,    for   example,    they   had    sold   out   an   over- 
supply  of  apples,  which  otherwise  would  have  r*'- 
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maineU  on  the  hands  of  shippers  or  wholesalers. 
Thus  produce  was  not  lost  to  the  public. 

When  (juestioncd  as  to  the  remarkable  develop- 
ment of  the  big  provision  stores  of  Berlin,  the 
Chief  Inspector  said  that  it  was  true  that  some  of 
their  prices  were  lower  than  the  market  stall-hold- 
ers' prices,  while  their  stock  was  of  greater  variety. 
They  v-ere  doing  work  that  the  public  markets  had 
been  intended  to  do.  Their  proprietors  could  af- 
ford to  lose  on  their  provision  departments,  in 
cases  using  them  as  advertisements.  The  Inspector 
also  spoke  of  the  temporary  open-air  markets, 
which  from  time  to  time  spring  up  on  building  sites 
in  Berlin,  where  old  houses  have  been  demolished. 
His  bureau  had  in  vain  combated  them,  as  injuri- 
ous to  the  market-house  system. 

From  evidence  thus  coming  from  men  daily  in 
contact  with  the  market  operations,  as  well  as  from 
the  printed  annual  reports  of  the  "Magistrats"  who 
direct  the  management  of  the  market-houses,  it  is 
seen  that  the  advantages  of  the  semi-weekly  or  tri- 
weekly open  markets  over  the  daily  retailing  in  the 
market-houses  help  bring  to  the  latter  their  ruin. 
The  fact  gives  a  reasonable  air  to  the  query  whether 
tne  Berlin  district  market  system  might  not  yet  be 
saved  bv  selling  the  houses,  or  putting  them  to  other 
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public  uses,  and  proniotinj,^  open-air  markets.  like 
those  of  the  suburbs,  in  the  broad  streets  r,r  s.juarcs 
near  their  sites. 

The   interview   with   the   Chief   Inspector,   it   is 
plain,    resulted    in    his   giving,    in   his   words   and 
printed  reports,  a  summary  of  the  stiff  fight  that 
has  been  made  for  the  life  of  a  misfit  social  insti- 
tution—the housed  district  permanent  market.  This 
has  had  on  its  side  in  Berlin  German  organization 
and  administration,  accompanied  with  ruthless  de- 
struction of  rivalry:  it  has  had.  c.;nspicunusly.  regu- 
lation, accounting,  bureaucratic  efficiency.     But  it 
was  based  on  "the  wrong  idea."    The  official  con- 
ception   failed  to  cover  all  the  conditions  of  the 
field  the  housed  market  was  intended  to  fill.     The 
very  arrangements    for   competition   among   stall- 
holders promoted  their  combination.     The  suppres- 
sion of  open-air  selli:ig  created  the  opportunity  of 
the  big  store. 

Of  this  rival,  whether  the  provision  store  proper 
or  the  prevision  section  of  the  department  store, 
Berlin  has  witnessed  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  a 
growth  unparalleled  anywhere  in  the  world. 

After  casually  visiting  several  c "  these  great  es- 
tablishments last  February,  as  on  previous  visits  to 
Berlin,  I  had  an  interview,  prompted  by  a  schedule 
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of  queries,  with  one  of  the  jjroprii-tors  of  the 
larjjest  combined  system  of  (k-partnienl  and  chain 
stores  in  l-'urope,  his  family  havinj^  5J  establish- 
ments in  Germany  (three  in  T'erliii).  jo  in  l>el- 
gium.  and  16  in  Holland,  lie  recited  the  list  of 
familiar  facts  relating-  to  the  cfrowth  and  continued 
success  of  his  type  of  enterprises — namely,  world- 
wide purchases  on  an  enormous  scale,  an  efficient 
unit  organization  directed  from  a  single  centre, 
speedy  adaptability  to  changing  external  conditions, 
such  as  lopping  off  non-paying  -establishments  and 
finding  out  promising  points  for  new  ones,  while 
within  transferring  employes,  enlarging  or  reduc- 
ing a  force  as  business  demands,  etc.  In  compari- 
son with  public  markets,  any  (me  of  his  big  stores 
delivers  purchases,  saves  customers  time  in  buying, 
has  on  sale  grades  and  kinds  not  seen  in  the  public 
stalls,  has  the  provision  section  under  the  same 
roof  with  the  general  store,  coiumands  the  services 
of  trained  sales-people,  insures  weight  and  (|nality. 
etc.  This  big  store  proprietor,  on  being  shown  the 
official  daily  bulletin  giving  the  prices  of  the  chea]) 
fish  in  the  munic.pal  markets,  sent  for  one  of  the 
Berlin  daily  papers  containing  his  own  advertise- 
ment and  pointed  out  that  he  was  selling  fish  of  the 
same  kind   at   or  below  the  market's  own  quoted 
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prices.     He  remarked  that,  whatever  the  quality  of 

the  municipal  f.sh.  tlicse  he  had  on  sale  had  passed 

the  jud^mient   of  experts,  just  as  his  meats  were 

examined  by  his  own  veterinarians.     Besides,  he 

showed,  he  had  in  the  day's  list  choice  fish  that  the 

municipal  market  stalls  never  sold.   He  was  cjbliged, 

to  hold  his  customers,  t..  sell  the  finer  grades  even 

when  the  price  at  the  sources  of  supply  forbade 

any  profit.    This  dealer's  statement  is  Ixjrne  out  in 

a  United  States  consular  letter,  October  10,   1912: 

"In  certain  of  the  large  Berlin  department  stores 

which  have  fish  departments  there  is,  however,  but 

Httle  difiference  in  the  prices  of  fish  handled  by  the 

city  and  by  the  retailers." 

The  interview  with  the  proprietor  closed,  a  com- 
petent guide  took  me  through  every  part  of  the 
vast  provisi(jn  section  of  his  main  establishment— 
in  the  salesrooms,  restaurants  and  kitchens,  in  the 
bakery,  the  storage  halls  and  packing  rooms.  Or- 
der and  cleanliness  everywhere;  neat,  well-drilled 
salt,  r.en,  saleswomen  and  waitresses;  appointments 
of  polished  nickel,  of  glass,  of  marble:  fioors  mo- 
saic, walls  glared  brick,  ceilings  white  metal.  In 
contrast,  primitive,  of  a  certainty,  becomes  the 
barnlike  district  hall,  with  its  plain  red-tile  tl.wrs 
and  rough-wo(.d  fittings  and  its  rows  of  cramiKd 
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stalls,  their  mio-graile  stocks  pitifully  small  and 
their  atteiulauts,  in  many  cases,  plainly  the  poor 
survivors  of  a  lanjjuishinj;  tratle.  One  point,  alone, 
marks  the  (lifference  in  methods  between  the  big 
new  store  and  the  little  »)ld  store  of  the  public  mar- 
ket. In  the  former,  the  price  of  every  article  on 
sale  is  indicated  by  a  card;  in  the  latter,  the  price 
card  is  ("iften  absent  just  where  it  should  give  de- 
sired information,  the  fact  suggesting  that  here  it 
requires  close  bargaining  to  bring  the  best  price  to 
the  buyer  with  nerve. 

An  enlightening  circumstance:  The  officials  of 
the  Berlin  district  market  halls,  in  their  report  for 
iqii,  speak  of  the  closing  r^  Hall  No.  10  as  due 
to  the  change  from  residential  to  business  occu- 
pancy of  the  quarter  in  which  it  is  situated.  But 
within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  this  market  the 
rapid  development  of  two  department  stores,  with 
their  great  provision  sections,  has  taken  place  while 
the  public  market  has  been  coming  to  its  end. 

The  suburban  system  about  Berlin  is  that  of 
open-air  markets,  either  in  the  streets  or  in  vacant 
lots.  I  learned  from  various  sources  that  such 
markets  were  in  regular  operation  in  Maybach- 
ufer.  Boxhagen.  Friedenau.  Lichtenberg.  Steglitz. 
Schoneber?.  W'ilmersdorf.  Gross  Lichterfelde,  and 
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other  suburban  nitinicipalitics  ..r  fhtir  siibf!ivihi-.ns. 
On  unbuilt  private  property,  iti  F'.orn  street,  F-ried- 
enau,   I   found  in  ,hc  ..pen,   I'Cbniary    i.   r^i^.  fhr 
day  after  the  heaviest  snow-storm  of  the  winter,  a 
market  of  nearly  twr)  hundred  stanrls  in  active  r.per- 
ation.     Each  stand,  or  several  toj^'ether.  liad  a  can- 
vas  awninfj;    all    were   fitted    with    electric    lij,'hts. 
Tables,  the  arrangement  of  the  stock,  and  the  ap- 
pearance and  methofls  of  the  vendors  traced  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  out-door  markets  of  f'aris.    !V)th 
provisions  and  manufactured  j^'oods  were  on  sale. 
Bread,   poultry,  game,    feathered   and    four-footed, 
the  usual  tun  of  meats  and  delicatessen,  were  in 
plenty.    The  average  oi  the  qualities  ran  high.   The 
general  appearance  of  the  den>e  crowfl  oi  buyers 
indicated  a  well-to-do  neighborhood;  the  houses  in 
the  locality  were  not  the  abodes  of  the  poor. 

In  Lichtenberg.  after  dark,  the  same  evening.  I 
saw  an  open-air  market  of  forty  to  fifty  .^tand^ 
ranged  along  the  curb  in  a  ^ide  street.  All  the 
usual  market  commodities  were  displayed.  The 
stock  was  of  a  cheap  order.  The  buyer-  were  of 
the  poorer  working  class.     Busine-s  was  lively. 

Among  the  nmst  injurious  of  the  competitors 
with  the  Berlin  district  market-houses,  a*;  stated  in 

tVlf>    "Xtonriitfot-^'  "    ^«^...«     ."-_..,..       :-     ,1  .      • 
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market  of  Mayhach-nfcr.  Neukolln.  In  dperation 
within  a  mile  of  two  of  the  Berlin  "halls,"  it  has 
left  these  with,  respectively,  only  4.^  and  35  per 
cent  of  I..   >r  stalls  occupied. 

It  has  cost  Berlin  far  more  than  Paris  to  learn 
the  value  of  open-air  markets  for  the  masses.  The 
tax  on  its  j)opu'ation.  through  dearer  methods  of 
selling  produce,  has  been  many  million  marks  a 
year. 
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XII.     RKTAIL  MARKICTING  IN  LON'DON— 
THE  OLDEST  PLAN  AND  Till-:  BEST. 

In  London,  any  person  who  has  for  sale  a  mar- 
ketable household  article,  ix'rishahle  or  non-perish- 
able, is  at  liberty  to  jro  i,,  (he  streets  and  offer  it 
to  the  passers-by.  He  need  have  no  license  (.r  ]ier- 
mit.  Necessarily,  he  will  be  subject  t..  the  traffic 
and  health  laws. 

Every  borough  legislates  as  to  its  own  "market 
streets"  and  restricted  places,  but  so  few  are  the 
laliLr  that  to  the  sojourner  in  London  it  seems  that 
highway  and  byway  are  ecpially  free.    The  Metro- 
politan police  regulations  applicable  to  street  hawk- 
ers with   "barrow,   cart   or   stall."   retaining  their 
present  form  since   1869.  are  tersely  expressed   in 
six  printed  paragraphs,  of  two  to  four  lines  each. 
By  these,  the  "barrow,  cart  or  stall"  must  not  be 
more  than  nine  feet  in  length  by  three  in  breadth ; 
such  vehicles  must  not  stand  in  the  street  side  by 
side,  but  end  to  end:  they  must  remain  four  feet 
apart;  "costermonger      >trcet-hawkers,  and   itiner- 
ant traders"  must  remove  their  carts  out  of  the 
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way  of  any  inhabitant  who  has  occasion  to  load  o 
unload  any  vehicle  at  his  door;  carts  must  no 
stand  at  a  street  cross'iig;  vendors  are  liable  to  be 
removed  from  any  street  or  public  way  in  which 
they  create  an  obstruction  to  the  traffic  or  where 
they  are  a  nuisance  to  the  inhabitants.  The  section 
of  the  Metropolitan  act  prohibiting  the  deposit  of 
goods  in  the  streets  does  not  apply  to  "coster- 
mongers,  street-hawkers,  and  itinerant  traders"  so 
long  as  they  observe  the  foregoing  regulations. 
These  points  are  the  gist  of  the  law  today  in  prac- 
tice relative  to  ambulant  street  vending  in  London. 
That  law  governs  a  circle  "of  which  the  centre  is 
Charing  Cross  and  the  radii  are  six  miles  in  length." 
In  London,  in  addition  to  his  (or  her)  oppor- 
tunity to  sell  while  going  about  in  the  streets,  any 
person  may  attend  as  a  vendor  the  open-air  mar- 
kets held  in  no  less  than  forty  "districts"  of  the 
metropolis.  Usually,  these  open-air  markets  are 
held  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  continu- 
mg  late  on  Saturday  nights,  while  certain  of  them 
are  open  on  Sunday  mornings.  All  are  operatetl 
without  the  governmental  machinery — licenses, 
rentals,  obligatory  stall  eciuipment,  special  uni- 
formc  ispectors,  clerks  or  bureau  employes — com- 
monly   leemed  in  the  Continental  countries  essen- 
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ti?l   to  supervision.      The  right  to  his  stall-site  is 
secured    by    a   market-vcnrlor    under   a   commonly 
recognized  rule  of  prece.lcnce.     Whatever  he  needs 
of  stall-covering,  or  other  outfit  for  his  stand,  he 
may  rent  from  any  contractor,  as  h,   ;\ould.  and 
can,  hire  help.     The     reet  stand-space  for  the  mar- 
ket is  usually  not  lir.      -d.     The  newest  arrival  takes 
last  i)lace.     These  markets  are  in  many  cases   for 
manufactured  articles  as  well  as   for  products  of 
the    soil.      Fruit   and   vegetable   stands   may  alter- 
nate along  the  sidewalk  curb  witli  others  occupied 
by  butchers,  postcard  vendors,  or  crockery  or  hard- 
ware dealers. 

Attempts  of  administrative  authorities  at  inter- 
ference   with    London's    traditional    street-market 
customs  have  been  in  vain.     In  1803  and  again  in 
iQor    the  London  County  Council   Public  Control 
Committee  investigated  the  existing  street  markets 
with  a  view  to  reorganizing  them  an<l  housing  their 
stallkeepers.     But  in  the  end  no  change  was  found 
expedient.    The  reports  of  these  two  investigations 
are   illuminating  as  to  the  unalterable   facts,   but 
their  recommendations,  with  their  drawings  of  pro- 
posed market-houses,  now  rest  among  the  archives 
of  Utopians.      Tn   1893,  the  number  of  the  "unau- 
thorized"— that  is.  free — street  markets  was   112 
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with  5.:;()-'  stalls;  in   1901,   no.  with  7.055  stalls. 
Of  the  latter.  4.529  stalls  were  for  perishahle  goods 
and  2.5J(>  for  non-perishable.     Tn   1901,   19  street 
markets  in  l-ond'^i  had  each  more  than   100  stalls. 
Seven  of  these  had  each  more  than  2fX);  one  had 
575.     Of  the   5. -'92   stalls   in  the    112   markets   in 
1893.   790  belonged  to  shopkeepers   and  4,502   to 
costermongers.     On  this   point,   the   report  reads: 
"We  desire  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  these  fignres 
only   apply  to  the  stalls  .  .  .  and  do  not  include 
isolated  stalls  or  barrows,  althmigh  many  of  these 
may  keep  fixed  positions.'"     Other  interesting  state- 
ments of  the  report  are:   "It  will  be  found  that  the 
street  markets  are  in  nearly  every  case  placed  in 
the  midst  of  or  adjacent  to  working-class  districts." 
"The  unauthorized  street  markets  of  London  un- 
doubtedly  fill  a  most  useful  purpose.     They   are 
practically  confined  to  poor  and  crowded  neighbor- 
hoods, and  are  largely  the  means  by  which  the  sur- 
plus produce  remaining  unsold   in  the   authorized 
markets  are  distributed  amongst  the  poorer  classes. 
Costermongers    are    keenly    alive    in    ascertaining 
when  produce  is  at  e.Kceptionally  low  prices,  and 
are  always  ready  to  purchase  and  distribute  an  al- 
most unlimited  quantity  when  that  is  the  case.     By 
this  means  the  humble  consumer  is  frequently  able 
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to  purchase  iuu,]  at  a  Inu.r  price  than  it  has  heen 
quoted  wholesale  at  the  a.uhorixed  market,  as  the 
costermonger  is  enabled  to  resell  his  gcK.ds  at  very 
low  profits,  his  expenses  being  small."     "The  only 
semblance  to  retail  markets  which  exist  in  L-.ndun 
are  the  in  ormal  markets  established  by  the  coster- 
monger    in   the    public   streets,    which,    as    is    well 
known,  are  quite  unauthc.rized."     Speaking  of  the 
dead  Colum'-a  Market,  the  report  says:    "It  was 
originally  intended  for  a  general  market,  but  failed 
to   attract   dealers,    chiefly   because   costermongers 
prefer  freedom  from  restraint  or  regulation,  and 
itnmunity  from  rent  or  other  charges,  which  they 
enjoy  in  the  streets."    In  70  cases,  the  attitude  of 
the  local  shopkeepers  toward  the  more  important 
street  markets  was  ascertained^ :    "In  no  less  than 
60  cases  a  large  majority  of  the  adjacent  shop- 
keepers is  in  favor  of  the  retention."     In  six  ca=es 
there  was  indifference ;  in  four  hostility.     An  in- 
quiry by  the  investigating  committee  brought  out 
trom  the  London  vestries  and  district  boards  an 
opposition  to   registering  or  licer  ing  vendors   in 
the  unauthorized  markets  that  could  not  be  over- 
come.   No  propo.sal  to  license  the  ambulant  costers 
was    even    .nentioned.       The    two    investigations 
evoked  the  usual  points  of  the  npr^op«^t.  *„  ..^-.. 
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vending — nuisance,  litter,  impe'liment  to  traffic,  etc. 
But  as  a  final  result  no  change  whatever  amk\  be 
made.  Not  even  the  "one  experimental  market 
shelter"  the  Chief  Officer  asked  for  was  erected. 
His  well  circulated  maps,  plans,  proposals,  and  or- 
dinances— nicely  printed — are  today  in  demand 
among  public  records  becoming  scarce.  The  cos- 
ters and  their  customers — that  is,  the  masses  of 
London — know  what  they  want  in  the  way  of 
markets. 

The  London  open-air  markets  have  in  the  course 
of  time  adapted  themselves  to  the  needs  of  their 
respective  groups  of  customers.  A  cheap  grade  of 
temporary  costermonger  markets,  such  as  that  of 
Leather  lane,  spring  into  existence  at  different 
points  of  the  metropolis  at  the  noon  lunch  hour  of 
factory  employes  and  office  boys,  to  dissolve  when 
their  usual  customers  have  gone  back  to  work. 
Poor  people's  permanent  markets,  like  those  of 
White  Cross,  Charlton  and  Berwyck  streets,  are  held 
in  neighborhoods — East  End,  northern  or  central 
— long  known  also  for  their  cheap  shops  of  every 
kind.  Sunday  morning  markets  have  been  held 
for  generations  m  several  localities,  especially  in 
the  East  End,  most  of  them  famous  for  their  spe- 
cialties.    Petticoat  Lane—  -lut  a  "lane"  in  fact,  but 
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a  series  of  streets  and   small   squares-has  as   its 
"leaders"    ,h,i\uui^,    halKT.IaslRry.    trinkets,    cl-.ths 
ana  factory-made  odds,  .wid  ends;  Clul;  i-'.  w  has  a 
bird  market  and  a  do^r  n.arket-rather  an  expen- 
sive one,  with  i,edi,^rrc.c-d  d.,f,r>;  Hcthnal  Creen  road 
has   a   cycle    market.      On    Friday,    in    Caledonian 
road  ,s  a  remarkable  collection  of  "second   hand" 
articles,  many  of  them  evidently  having  had  a  line 
of  successive  owners.     Apart  from  all  these  marts 
to  s(;me  of  which  har-ain  hunters  crowd  by  thou- 
sands, are   the  hi^di-^^rade  open-air  Ix.rough   mar- 
kets, held  semi-weekly  or  tri-weekly.  where  prod- 
ucts of  first  (juality  are  ,n  demand  hv  the  multi- 
tude,   including   people   having   well-lined   pocket- 
bo^ks. 

A  direct  result  of  London's  reasonable  freedom 
of  the  streets  for  ambulant  and  stationary  vendors 
the  circumstances  of  proper  time  and  place  ob- 
served, has  been  the  development  of  marketing  con- 
ditions which  have  established  a  solid  starting  point 
for  all  other  forms  of  retailing  provisions.  With 
streets  free  to  vendors  and  free  trade  a  national 
principle,  and  with.nit  the  clog  of  licenses  or  simi- 
lar burdens,  London's  system  of  marketing,  pub- 
he  and  private,  may  be  accepted  as  approximating 
laiiiitij  v.oiiu;c;oii.3  or  cuimiierce  under  equal 
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ri},^hts.     The  basis  for  the  system  being  free  indus- 
try and  free  trade  calls  at  the  very  start  for  ccitial 
rights   in   the  highway.      Abandon   that   basis  and 
the  result  would  be  the  instability  of  every  method 
of  selling  built  on  the  stilts  of  restriction.     With 
these  factors  of  freedom  firmly  established  in  the 
customs  of  the  people,  all  methods  of  retailing  be- 
come secure  in  their  foundation.    It  is  evident  that, 
in  a  city  which  has  its  streets  closed  to  "pushcart" 
vending  and  to  open-air  markets,  costlier  methods 
of  marketing  are  given  an  artificial  opportunity  to 
develop.     The  "protection"  of  closed  streets  with- 
drawn would  put   in  jeopardy  whatever  business 
had  depended  on  it— either  public  market-house  or 
private  establishment.     Hence  projects  for  "co-oper- 
ation,"   for    improved    methods    of    retailing,    for 
eliminating  certain  categories  of  middlemen,  take 
secondary  place  in  logical  arrangement  to  recog- 
nition of  the  right  of  all  the  members  of  the  com- 
munity in  the  highways.    Were  those  rights  opera- 
tive, many  commercial  schemes  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  living  might   prove  superfluous;  selling  in  the 
streets  would  set  them  aside.    The  just  start  is  the 
first  question. 

As  a  fact,  London',  use  of  free  market  sites  is 
accompanied  by  certain  significant  circumstances  m 
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other  local  rctailins  systems.     TIu-  metrr.polis  has 
fewer   cn-optrative    stores    tlian    any   other   ecpial 
population  in  the  kinj;,ioni;  li,c  provision  section  of 
the  "big  store"  has  less  develr.pment  than  in  any 
large  city  of  America  or  1-rance  or  (iermany;  the 
retail  market-houses  of  fifty  years  ago  have  gr.t.c 
out   of   existence,    and   all    the   new   ones    recently 
built  have  been  failures;  American  fruit  in  London 
streets  is  cheaper  than  in  New  York  stores.     These 
facts,  taken   together,   indicate   a    factor   in   selling 
which  influences  alike  all  other  forms.     That  fac- 
tor cannot  be  other  than  the  seller  in  the  open-^ 
the   competitor,   supplanter,   survivor   of   so   many 
other  middlemen.     The  relation  of  cause  and  ef- 
fect exists  between  the  large  volume  of  trade  done 
by  the  street  vendor  and  the  small  volume  done  by 
his  various  classes  of  rivals. 

These  assertions  are  worth  while  examining  in 
some  detail. 

The  annual  statistical  returns  published  by  the 
British  Cooperative  Union  show  for  L-mdon  a 
noticeably  small  proportion  of  co-operators  to  popu- 
lation as  compared  with  all  .jther  parts  cf  the  king- 
dom. Mr.  E.  O.  Greening,  a  crw.perative  official, 
in  1899  worked  out  the  proportion  ..f  cn-operators 
to  population  in  the  fifteen  commercial  cities  and 
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towns  (^f  Circat   P.rilaiti,  oxcvpt  London,  having  a 
population  of  ido.ooo  and  upward  ( inclndin,tj  Man- 
cbostiT,    r.irniini,diain  and   Slicfticld  ) .  to  bo  one  to 
nineteen.     In  London,  it  was  one  to  tw<i  hundred 
and    tiftv.      I-'.xtraordinary    efforts    liad    repeatedly 
been  niatle.  at  t,'reat  expense,  to  envelop  London  in 
the    tiational    co-operative    movement.      Since    that 
time  there  has  been  somewhat  of  an  improvement, 
but  the  proportion  for  London  remains  not  a  tithe 
of  that    for  the  rest  of  the  country.      Mr.  Grcen- 
inij.  in  his  paper,  referred  to  "the  exceptional  com- 
petition in  great  cities"  with  co-o])cration.     But  in 
caterin.e;  to  the  wants  of  the  masses  no  other  class 
of   its  competitors  ranks  in  effectiveness  with  the 
street  vendors.     "The  co-operators  here  have   the 
costermoneers  and  street  markets  as  competitors," 
was  repeatedly  the  reply  to  one  of  my  schedu  ■  il 
q-estions  in  London,  the  same  as  was  given  at  co- 
operative  head(iuarters   in   Paris  in  regard   to  the 
latter  city.     In  what  he  sells,  the  pushcart  vendor 
does   better    for   the  people   than   the   co-operative 

store. 

The  provision  section  of  tlie  great  department 
store  set  up  in  London  six  years  ago  !jy  experienced 
(  hicago  merchants  has  been  closed.  Also,  in  the 
greatest   of   London's   undertakings   of   this   type, 
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situated    fav..ral)Iy  in  the  nortliuctcrn  -li.tri.t    for 
a  business  with  udl-t..-,!,.  '•nii.I.lk-  dass"  families, 
the  provision  section  is  a  .niall  atVair  a^  compared 
with  similar  divisions  of  the  ^reat  retail  hon.es  of 
Berlin  and  Xew   \-ork.      \'arietic>  are  there,  espe- 
cially of  the  finer  dry  j^roceries,  out-oi-.eason  fruits 
and  vegetables,  and  imported  luxuries  for  the  table, 
but  of  garden  produce  or  common  market  articles 
heavy  stocks  are  n..t  carried.     .\>  to  the  question 
whether  the  number  ,>i  the  le.ser  grocery  stores  ..f 
London  is  much  smaller  than  if  street  selling  were 
prohibited  to  the  same  extent  a.  in  P,erlin,  it  would 
seem  to  the  observer  comparing  without  data  that 
they  certainly  are.     To  decide  thi>  point  by  statis- 
tics would  present  difficultie.-, ;  cla..^ification   of  es- 
tablishments  in   ditYercnt   countries  may   lack   uni- 
formity.    A  retail  grr^cery  in  Paris  may  have  large 
sales  of  wine,  in  bottles  or  barrels,  and  in  Germany 
of  beer,  while  in  Lond(;n  it  wrnild  have  neither.     In 
its  report.  "Cost  of  Living  in   American  Towns." 
191 1,  the  Commis.sion  of  the   Labor  Department, 
British  Board  of  Ti-a<ie.  deemed  it  worthy  of  no- 
tice that   in  Xew   York  '"a  common   appendage  to 
the  gn,cer's  or  sometime^  tlie  butcher's  shop  is  a 
permanent   fruit  and  vegetable  stall,  often  elabor- 
ately and  tastefully  arranged,  which  thanks  the  en- 
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trance  to  the  main  establishment."  In  England 
this  sort  of  store  mij^ht  count  two.  Moreover,  as 
to  the  financial  .struggles  of  a  grocer),  it  is  not  its 
competitors  only  which  may  give  it  its  quietus,  but 
the  unreasonableness  of  a  landlord.  A  reduction 
in  rent  might  let  the  grocer  live.  For  this  accom- 
modation there  can  be  no  statistics. 

With  respect  to  retail  market-houses,  in  1861  J. 
Robert  de  Massy,  investigating  for  the  agricultural 
department  of  I'rance  the  market  system  of  Lon- 
don, reported  eleven  retail  markets  then  in  opera- 
tion. They  were  all  in  private  hands.  They  were : 
Portman,  Oxford,  Hungerford,  Clare  street,  St. 
George's,  Brooker,  Mayfair,  Paddington,  Newport. 
Newgate,  and  Lambeth  Walk.  Not  one  of  these 
is  in  existence  now.  Portman  market  at  Maryle- 
bone,  in  the  northwest,  was  a  large  venture  ex- 
tending over  many  years.  After  being  closed  for 
a  term,  it  was  reopened  in  1901  by  Viscount  Port- 
man  and  regained  an  appearance  of  prosperity — 
sufificient  to  bring  down  upon  it  criticism  from  one 
of  the  schools  of  municipal  reformers.  In  a  leaflet, 
"The  Scandal  of  London's  Markets,"  the  London 
Reform  Union  mentions  Portman  as  one  of  the 
two  markets  which  in  1904  were  holding  the  five 
millions  of  London's  pupulatitjn  "at  tlicir  mercy" 
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"in  respect  of  the  bulk  of  the  f.....!."     TIic  rctnedy 
was   "t'>   sweep   away   this   inon..pf.ly."      rortrnan 
market  has  since  indeed  been  "swept  away,"  not. 
however.  I)y  political  reformers,  hut  by  the  inaf)il- 
ity  of  its  nianaj,'ers  to  make  it  pay.     Within  recent 
years,  two  noteworthy  attempts  have  been  made  in 
London  to  set  up  housed  retail  markets  on  a  large 
scale.     Hoth  were  semi-pliilantliropic  in  their  foun- 
dation.    One  of  them,  estaljhshed   near  the  "Kle- 
phant  and  Castle,"  in  Walworth,  on  the  Surrey,  or 
south.  si<le  of  tlie  Thames,  was  backed  by  Sir  Sam- 
uel PIims.jlI.     It  failed.     To  the  other.  Baedeker's 
"London."  for  1905  (page  34)  directs  attention- 
Columbia  market.  P.ethnal  Creen,  "erected  by  the 
munificence  of  the  i'.aroness  Burdett-Coutts,  at  a 
cost   of   £joo.ooo.    for   supplying  meat,   fish,   and 
vegetables  to  one  of  the  poorest  (piarters  in  Lon- 
don."    In  January  last,  my  cf.mpanion,  a  warden 
of  the  port  of  London,  in  a  visit  to  East  End  mar- 
kets,  said:    "Columbia    market   is   now   a    failure, 
shut  up  and  derelict." 

I  asked  the  provision  manager  of  Whiteley's  why 
market-houses  failed.  He  replied:  "fTrst,  stall- 
keepers  cannot  buy  on  the  most  economical  meth- 
ods. They  haven't  the  means,  can't  independently 
cover  a  big  territory  in  their  purchases,  can't  look 
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over  the  «|uantitics  and  qiialitios  if  (lilTcrcnt  dis- 
tricts ill  the  country  ami  pick  mit  what  hc>^t  suits  a 
varied  cu>-t<>tn.  'I  hey  iun>t  take  what  tlie  day's 
wholesale  market  is  scUin^'.  They  can  do  httle  in 
followin.i,'  tlie  Hiotto.  'Well  l)oU!,dit,  half  sold.'  Next, 
a  housi-d  .narket  on  the  old  style,  with  many  little 
stalls,  lui'^  no  head,  {<<  !>uy  and  sell  for  all  the  vol- 
ume of  the  trade  ooinint;  in  and  K"''1K'  "i'^-  -^ 
capahle  manaj^n-r  not  only  huys  economically,  hut  he 
or},Mni/es  sellins.,'  elliciently.  lie  knows  that  most 
of  his  customers  want  to  huy  in  the  shortest  time, 
and  he  has  stock  and  salesi)eople  ready  for  them. 
In  a  fjeneral  market,  with  two  or  three  hundred 
stalls,  no  one  controls,  directs,  and  plans  for  all. 
The  losses  in  these  shortcomings,  with  the  neces- 
sarv  expenses  id"  a  .stall,  are  enough  to  throw  the 
halance  the  wrong  way  for  the  house<l  marketman. 
There  may  he  additi<nial  faults  in  municipally 
owned  and  ojjerated  stall  markets,  hut  it  is  the  sys- 
tem which  is  anti<|uated,  even  for  the  private  ones. 
T  do  not  prophesy  that  they  will  all  disapi)ear;  I 
sav.  however,  as  a  fact  that  I  can  name  a  numher 
of  them,  in  London  and  the  provitices,  which  have 
disappeared.'' 

During   niire    than    a   decade,    while   municipal 
ownersiiip  was  yet  m  ihc  stage  of  opluni^lic  mcv- 
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perioiue.  it^  advocates  in  l.iiiiddn  were  earnestly  at 
work  til  Iiniise  the  e<isterin< infers  ami  the  open-air 
market  |)e(i|ile.  "The  London  Maiitial"  for  i<)()(i 
thus  descrihe<l  the  result-,  of  their  effnii.-,  to  that 
(kite:  "I'he  City  Corporation  |  oiu'  of  the  tlurty 
subdivisions  of  the  nietroixihtan  (hstriel)  has  for 
many  centuries  been  the  market  authoritv  for  l.on- 
<!on.  hut  the  London  County  (.'ouiuil  [representing 
ail  the  thirty  iilxlivisions  |,  whilst  afjreeinj;  that  the 
/^'reat  central  markets  which  supply  the  whole  of 
London  sho;;ld  he  un<ler  central  control,  contends 
that  the  smaller  retail  markets  should  he  estab- 
lished and  looked  after  by  the  various  local  au- 
thorities. As  a  step  in  this  directioti.  the  London 
C^)unty  (.'ouncil.  under  its  Ccneral  Powers  Act 
(I9f\^).  obtained  powers  [from  Parliament]  for 
the  local  authorities  to  promote  shelters  for  street 
traders,  and  the  local  authorities  are  authorized  to 
make  a  small  charge  for  the  accommodation.  The 
local  authorities  will  bear  the  whole  cost  of  these 
.-structures."  This,  it  may  be  observed,  was  written 
in  the  vein  of  confident  planning  for  beneficial  pub- 
lic changes  habitual  at  that  time  with  the  compilers 
of  the  "Manual" — a  year-book  of  the  collectivist 
municipalists.  M(;del  designs  for  the  proposed  t 
t-ied  niarkel>,  as  we  lia\c  >een,  had  been  pubhshed 
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by  the  County  Council.  However,  not  only  did 
rate-payers  object,  but  the  "costers"  let  the  authori- 
ties know  that  they  would  not  be  relegated  to  stalls 
in  "shelters,"  but  would  contend  for  their  ancient 
rights  to  vend  in  the  streets.  The  "municipaliza- 
tion of  markets"  came  to  naught. 

The  commerce  of  the  costermongers  of  London, 
singly  roving  the  streets  or  together  gathered  in  an 
open-air  market,  is  accepted  by  the  mass  of  Lon- 
doners as  a  metropolitan  institution  of  primary  im- 
portance. The  "coster"  has  his  place,  in  song  and 
story,  in  verse  and  picture,  as  one  of  London's  best- 
known  characters.  He  is  of  the  people;  for  the 
people.  As  to  what  may  be  the  number  of  coster- 
mongers engaged  actively  at  their  occupation,  with- 
in that  circle  whose  diameters  of  twelve  miles  con- 
verge at  Charing  Cross,  no  authoritative  statement 
can  be  made.  As  early  as  1861  De  Massy  reported 
"probably  40,000!"  He  quotes  a  statement  from  a 
census  of  185 1  that  "the  costermongers,  hawkers, 
the  retail  market  dealers,  and  the  stallkeepers"  were 
then  estimated  at  30,000. 

At  Scotland  Yard,  the  Superintendent  of  Police 
whom  I  interviewed  did  not  venture  an  estimate. 
He  remarked  that,  besides  costermongers,  there  are 
two  other  classes  of  street  vendors,  "certificated" 
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peddlers  carrying  a  pack,  who  pay  a  license  fee  of 
five  shillings,  and  hawkers  with  horse  vehicles,  who 
pay  two  pounds  sterlit.g.  These,  strictly  regulated, 
may  not,  for  example,  ring  door  bells;  must  be 
seventeen  years  of  age ;  must  carry  with  them  their 
"papers"  giving  age,  height,  and  general  descrip- 
tion. In  191 1,  the  certificated  hawkers  alone  num- 
bered 6,205.  The  New  Yorker  in  London  sees,  with 
memories,  the  street  vendors  plying  their  trade 
where  congestion  is  greatest.  On  Wednesday,  Janu- 
ary 21,  last,  I  counted  in  Ludgate  Hill  and  Fleet 
street,  between  St.  Paul's  and  the  Law  Courts,  a 
distance  of  half  a  mile,  more  than  forty  curbstone 
peddlers,  a  fourth  of  them  women,  selling  toys, 
shoestrings,  matches,  flowers,  trifles  by  the  penny's 
worth,  and  fifteen  pushcart  men,  mostly  selling 
fruit.  Women  flower  vendors  are  at  many  shop- 
ping centres  of  London — Regent  street,  Piccadilly, 
Oxford  Circus,  Westbourne  Grove. 

As  to  costermongers'  prices  a  general  note, 
printed  in  "Dickens'  Dictionary  of  London"  for 
1880,  regarding  wholesale  prices  at  Covent  Gar- 
den and  the  retail  prices  of  stores  and  costermon- 
gers, remains  good  today: 

"Auctioneers  stand  ov.  boxes,  and  while  the  more 
expensive  fruits  are  purchased  by  the  West  End 
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t'ruitercrs.  the  clieai)cr  arc  luiskly  hid  for  hy  the 
rdsterniongcrs.  Listen  to  the  prices  at  which  the 
fruit  sells,  aiul  you  will  woiuler  no  longer  at  the 
marvelous  hargains  at  which  these  itinerant  ven- 
dors are  ahle  to  retail  their  fruit,  although,  jierhajis. 
you  may  he  astonished  when  you  rememher  the 
prices  at  which  you  have  seen  the  contents  of  some 
of  these  boxes  marked  in  fruiterers'  shops." 


That  is.  the  West  End  shops  sell  dear.  On  the 
other  hand,  near  the  open-air  markets,  and  at  the 
points  where  on  other  than  market  days  the  push- 
cart me.i  congregate,  the  petty  shopkeepers'  prices 
skim  along  close  to  those  of  the  street. 

In  London,  as  in  Paris  and  Berlin,  markets  of 
all  kinds,  even  the  decaying  market-houses,  attract 
to  their  neighborhood  stores  selling  the  same  com- 
modities as  are  in  the  market.  These  yield  a  liv- 
ing to  clever  tradesmen  and  a  fair  rent  to  land- 
lords wise  enough  not  to  squeeze  their  tenants  dry. 
The  outside  grocer,  or  butcher,  or  provision  dealer, 
competing  with  a  market,  in  order  to  live  must 
keep  shop  open  every  day  all  possible  hours,  have 
a  good  variety  in  his  stock,  deliver  purchases,  give 
credit,  and  "study  to  please."  In  London,  as  in 
Paris  and  also  in  Xew  York,  the  story  of  proposed 
open-air  markets  being  protested  against  by  store- 
keeuers  in  general,  to  be  subseijuently  strongly  ad- 
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vocatcfl  hy  tliosc  ncarc-.t  the  market  sites,  is  famil- 
iar. "In  the  hauhourj,'  St.  Martin,"  saifl  a  resident 
of  that  locahty  in  I'ari^,  "the  provision  store  keep- 
ers first  petitioner!  to  liave  tlie  street  venrlors  for- 
hidflen  to  come  near  them,  and  ulien  that  was  drmc 
by  the  police  they  hej,'j^ed  that  they  he  permitted 
to  return."  In  tlie  Roman  Road  di-,trict,  in  Lon- 
don, the  pavement  of  a  -ireet  having;  been  arranged 
for  a  coster-,'  market  the  shojjkeepers  who  were  to 
be  faced  by  it  objected.  'Ihe  market  being  estab- 
lis..ed  at  another  site,  a  few  hundred  yards  be- 
yond, the  crowd  of  buyers  followed  it,  and  the 
objectors,  fmding  their  trade  vanishing,  hastened 
to  invite  the  street  vendor-  to  come  and  be  near 
them.  But  their  opportunity  wa-  gone,  the  store 
property  they  rented  or  owned  lowered  in  value. 
Another  phase  of  the  question  is  pre-ented  when 
it  is  the  costennongers  who  insist  on  their  rights  to 
remain  at  a  given  point,  as  in  the  recent  case  of 
Farringflon  street.  Co,-termongers  there  were  driven 
by  the  police  fri.im  a  line  along  the  curb  they  had 
long  occupied.  They  carried  their  cause  up  to 
Parliament,  where  they  won.  They  are  back  at 
their  old  places. 

Working-class  Lond'>n  in  general,  and  much  of 
rnidfllc-class  London  as  well.  bu%'  th?  hulk  of  their 
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perishable  necessaries  from  ambulant  pushcart  ven- 
dors or  at  the  open-air  markets.  The  system  is  at 
once  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  modern.  It  is 
the  cheapest  of  all  systems — efficient,  natural,  demo- 
cratic, rightfully  communistic.  It  often  gives  the 
masses  double  rations. 


XIII.     LONDON'S    MIXED    WHOLESALE 

SYSTEM— NO  MODEL  FOR  NEW 

YORK. 

London's  wholesale  markets  are  not  concen- 
trated, either  in  location  or  ownership.  The  Covent 
Garden  market,  for  fruit  and  vegetables,  is  pri- 
vately owned,  its  proprietor  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 
At  several  of  the  railway  freight  stations  are  large 
"potato"  warehouses,  not  ofificially  classified  as  mar- 
kets, but  at  which  produce  in  season — potatoes, 
turnips,  celery,  cabbage — is  deaU  in  at  wholesale. 
The  City  Corporation — that  is,  the  local  authority 
for  the  ancient  centre  of  London  known  as  "the 
City,"  having  a  corporate  existence  and  adminis- 
tration apart  from  the  twenty-eight  boroughs — 
has  control  of  the  entire  public  wholesale  system, 
even  of  markets  lying  outside  its  limits,  in  several 
of  the  boroughs.  The  only  "authorized"  markets 
controlled  by  local  authorities  are  a  few  minor 
concerns,  chiefly  retail  in  their  dealings — the  larg- 
est the  Borough  Market,  already  mentioned,  White- 
chapel  Hay  Market,  and  the  far-off  Woolwich 
Market. 
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Covent  Garden  Market  lies  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  river,  by  which  few  of  its  supplies  are 
carried,  and  so  far  from  the  railway  freight  sta- 
tions as  to  make  the  hauling  from  them  by  wagon 
a  considerable  item  in  cost.  Its  location  is  in  every 
respect  unrelated  with  present  ideas  of  municipal 
efficiency.  This  generation  of  its  sellers  and  buyers 
have  inherited  the  habit  of  going  there;  to  break 
the  habit  would  require  a  social  effort  and  heavy 
cash  in  buying  out  its  owner's  charter  and  prop- 
erty. The  market  was  started  through  the  act  of 
a  monarch,  who  nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half 
ago  bestowed  through  it  an  exclusive  privilege  on 
one  of  the  nobility; — in  precise  terms,  Charles  II 
in  1 67 1  granted  site  and  charter  to  William  Duke 
of  Bedford,  whose  heirs  have  since  continuously 
"carried  on  the  business."  Its  volume  of  trade 
grew  with  the  population  of  London,  though  far 
from  proportionately.  But  of  recent  years  it  has 
declined,  especially  in  several  branches.  The  area 
of  Covent  Garden  is  about  seven  acres,  partly  cov- 
ered with  the  historic  "colonnade"'  erected  in  1831 
and  other  stall  shelters  strikingly  incongruous  in 
architecture.  It  was  for  many  years  hemmed  in 
by  narrow  streets,  making  it  difificult  of  access.  To 
remedy  this  defect  neighboring  buildings  by  the 
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score  were  removed,  but  neither  the  market  nor  its 
approaches  have  yet  any  room  to  spare.  The  con- 
gested quarter  in  which  it  hcs  is  mainly  given  over 
to  business,  no  branch  of  which  today  attracts  the 
world  of  fashion.  Nothing  except  the  street  no- 
menclature remains  of  the  aristocracy  which  once 
dwelt  on  the  convent  s<iuare  and  in  the  neighbor- 
ing streets;  no  dandies  or  dainty  ladies,  such  as 
those  of  Thackeray's  day,  come  now  to  promenade 
in  the  galleries  of  the  main  building.  P.utlers, 
cooks,  hotel  managers,  shopkeepers,  flower  girls 
and  costermongers  today  buy  the  flowers  and  fine 
fruit  in  "the  Avenue"  and  the  "French  market." 
the  latter  so  called  from  the  considerable  i)art  of 
its  stock  arriving  daily  from  France,  some  of  it 
from  distant  Nice.  Buyers  and  sellers,  elbowing 
one  another  in  the  early  morning's  pack,  are  hard- 
working people,  intent  on  the  trade  that  means  tc 
them  their  livelihood. 

The  administration  of  the  market  is  business- 
like. As  at  the  Paris  "Square,"  incoming  wagons 
are  discharged  at  once  on  their  arrival  and  then 
driven  away.  The  piles  of  produce  rise  high  above 
the  heads  of  the  crowd.  The  costlier  stock  goes 
in  the  roofed  buildings.  The  market  hours  are 
brief— from  dawn,  or  earlier,  to  eight  o'clock.     In 
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one  of  the  buildings  is  a  hall  in  which  the  auction- 
eering of  potatoes  and  other  vegetables  chiefly  takes 
place.     In  inclosed  sciuarcs  on  each  side  "the  Ave- 
nue" are  the  fruit  auctions.    The  number  of  mar- 
ket officials  is  small ;  their  offices  a  few  bare  rooms 
in  the  low  upper  story  of  a  corner  of  the  main 
building.     Superintendent,  collectors,  sub-collectors, 
office  clerks,  attendants,   and  constables  are   paid 
from  "the  estate."     The  number  of  iK)rters  is  nec- 
essarily large,  700  to  800.    They  receive  "tuppence 
a  turn"  from  the  produce  owners  for  their  labors. 
The  tenancies  of  the  stalls  are  weekly;  the  rents, 
twelve  shillings  to  five  pounds,  inclusive  of  water, 
taxes,  repairs,  and  general  gas ;  flower  stands,  seven 
to  ten  pounds  a  year;  "pitching  stands."  fifteen  to 
twenty-two  pounds.    The  stands,  however,  are  not 
of  uniform  size;  some  are  in  open  rows,  others 
separated  by  partitions,  like  street  shops.     Coster- 
mongers  pay  one  shilling  to  enter  the  market.   Cas- 
ual wagons  pay  a  toll  of  half-penny  a  bushel;  the 
highest  toll,  two  shillings.    The  long  lines  of  mar- 
ket-gardeners' wagons  from  the  vicinity  of  London 
have  yearly  an  increased  average  distance  to  travel, 
as  the  zones    of    possibly   cultivable    lands    become 
more  remote  from  the  market.     Many  wagons,  the 
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marketmen   say,   come    from   points   twenty   miles 
from  London. 

As  to  the  amount  of  marketing  husiness  clone  at 
London's  railway  freight  yards,  nr  at  water  termini, 
no  statistics  are  to  he  had.    Ohviously,  direct  orders, 
from   town    dealer   to   country    producer,    coming 
through  these  channels  are  not  considered  as  part 
of  the  trade  of  any  market;  yet  their  prices,  if  not 
ruled  by  market  prices,  are  affected  hy  them,  and 
vice  versa.     The  splitting  up  among  many  buyers 
at  the  freight  termini  of  shipments  ordered  by  large 
dealers  through  mail,  telegrai)h  or  telephone  may 
be  the  result  of  previous  combined  orders  or  of  a 
form  of  marketing  on  the  spot.     The  fact  of  the 
arrivals  of  the  goods  is  there ;  the  facts  as  to  their 
sale  or  resale  are  obscure;  jjersons  interviewed  on 
this  point  recognized  the  facts  and  there  their  in- 
formation ceased — ^new  markets  may  not  break  in 
where  protection  of  existing  charters  is  likely  to  be 
enforced.     However,  nice  discrimination  between  a 
"market"  and  a  "depot"'  is  required  to  put  under 
the  latter  heading  the  sales  of  "potatoes  and  vege- 
tables" carried  on  at  the  big  Great  Northern  and 
the   Midland   Railway    freight  stations. 

The  central  authority   for  the  wholesale  public 
markets  of  ail  London,  as   we  have  seen,  is  the 
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City  Corporation,  which,  to  hofjin  with,  seems  to 
an  American  an  anomaly  in  local  jjovcriunent.  much 
as  if  the  First  Ward  of  New  York  were  to  own 
and  direct  our  metropolitan  hospitals.    In  191 1  "the 
City"  had  a  night  po])ulatinn  of  i«j/»57.  a  day  popu- 
lation of  364.061    (persons  actively  engaged  in  the 
City  during  the  day  time),  while  the   number  of 
persons  entering  it  on  the  census  day  was  1,077,155. 
But  the  London  market  system  has  come  down  with 
time,   and   not   only   have   the    reformers   of    this 
generation,  despite  their  efforts,  failed  to  remedy 
its  incongruities,  but  they  have  been  compelled  to 
stand  aside  while  these  were  made  worse;  the  Lon- 
don   County    Council's    attempts    to    readjust    the 
wholesale  market  ownership  and  administration  of 
the  metropolis  have   for  twenty  years  been   frus- 
trated at  every  important  point.    The  stubborn  City 
fathers  refuse  to  be  reformed. 

In  "the  City"  are  situated :  The  London  Central 
Markets,  Smithfield,  the  most  important  (for  meat, 
poultry  and  "provisions,"  wholesale;  with  sections 
for  fish  and  vegetables,  wholesale  and  retail)  ;  Sat- 
urdays, retail  for  all  commodities; — Billingsgate 
and  Billingsgate  Buildings  (fish,  wholesale)  ;  and 
the  minor  markels,  Leadeahali  (^nieat,  game,  puul- 
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try,  and  provisions  in  general,  wholesale  and  re- 
tail), and  Sniithfield  hay  market. 

Without  "the  City"  lie:  The  Foreign  Cattle 
Market,  at  Deptford.  down  the  Thames  (for  the 
landing,  sale  and  slaughter  ni  animals),  the  larg- 
est in  the  kingdom ;  the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market, 
Islington,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  metropolis 
(cattle,  sheep,  hogs)  ;  and  two  other  markets  worthy 
of  being  named  only  because  of  their  decadence, 
Shadwell.  in  an  Hast  Rnd  borough  (fish  chiefly), 
and  Spitalfields.  in  Stepney.  East  V.nd  (general,  re- 
tail). These  four  markets  are  two  to  three  miles 
outside  the  boundaries  of  "the  City",  owner  and 
operator. 

Smithfield  Market,  as  it  is  commonly  called. 
ofiRcially  "The  London  Central  Markets."  is  half 
a  mile  north  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  the  same 
distance  northwest  of  Guildhall,  the  City's  municipal 
building.  Smithfield's  area  is  nearly  e'ght  acres; 
its  site  has  a  history  as  public  groumls  and  market- 
place dating  from  the  thirteenth  century;  it  was 
'ong  in  later  times  a  cattle  market,  founded  in  161 4. 
Its  present  main  buildings,  sheltering  the  meat  mar- 
ket, were  erected  1R62-T18.  These,  together  cov- 
ering three  and  a  half  acres,  are  630  feet  long,  245 
feet  wide,  and  30  feet  higii.    The  roof  is  of  glass, 
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with  iron  hcanis.  Besides  a  basctnent  cold-storage 
plant  there  is  in  a  suhstructure  a  freight  station  of 
loo.CHX)  square  feet,  rented  to  the  (Jreat  Northern 
Company  and  connected  with  several  railways.  The 
Poultry  and  Provision  Market,  which  stands  to  the 
west  next  the  main  building,  was  opened  in  1876; 
its  dimensions  are  260  by  245  feet.  Beyond  it 
is  the  (General  Market,  built  1885-92,  having  sec- 
tions lor  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  poultry,  fish, 
flowers  and  "provisions"  (in  the  grocers'  sense). 
The  several  markets,  with  their  long  brick  fronts, 
form  an  imposing  pile — one  of  the  monuments  of 
London. 

The  meat  market  is  the  largest  in  the  world.  It 
gives  employment  to  9,000  persons.  The  amount 
of  the  deliveries  of  meat  in  it  have  increased  from 
323,085  lOns  in  1892  (of  which  69,495  were  from 
"America")  to  433,724  in  1911  (of  which  only 
29,048  tons  were  "Fnglish  killed"  from  Canada  and 
the  United  States  and  8.022  tons  "chilled"  and 
"frozen"  fmtn  the  same  countries).  The  Report 
of  the  Central  Markets  Committee  for  191 1,  by  the 
way,  says:  "In  the  last  cpiarter  of  the  year  the 
«|uantity  of  'chilled'  beef  received  from  the  United 
States  was  very  small,  and  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses may  be  said  to  have  ceased ;  also  the  numbers 
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of  live  cattle  from  that  country  are  rapidly  l)ecoiTiinj; 
a  negligible  (luantity."  The  proportion  of  the  meat 
sold  at  Sniit'  "leld  produced  i-i  (ireat  Britain  was 
2J.4  per  cent;  ii  the  colonics  and  foreign  countries, 
77.2.  Nearly  one-half  the  receipts  of  heef  are 
South  American.  Of  the  total  imports  of  meat 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  41.3  per  cent  comes  t(j 
Smithfield.  The  comparative  importance  of  the 
Meat,  Potiltry,  and  "Provision"  Markets  a.  Smith- 
field  with  its  iMsh,  Fruit,  and  Vegetable  Markets  is 
shown  in  these  figures :  Total  rents  for  the  former, 
£87,700;  for  th>  latter,  £9.500;  the  tolls,  imposed 
by  weight,  were,  respectively,  £48.191  and  £136,  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  section  being  practically  exempt 
of  this  charge.  So,  the  meat  market  is  the  market. 
The  operation  of  the  market  is  simple.  The 
weights  of  meats,  poultry,  and  "provisions"  deliv- 
ered by  certain  carriers  and  railway  companies  are 
merely  "declared"  when  previously  ascertained, 
thus  accelerating  delivery  and  lessening  congestion 
of  traffic,  but  otherwise  arruals  pass  over  a  weigh- 
bridge. Officially,  the  fo.ir  .sections  of  tl.c  Central 
""larkets  are  thus  tenanted:  l-Iustcrn.  y^  "sales- 
men"; Western,  69;  Pruiltry  and  Provision,  45; 
Central  General  Market.  109.  But  actually  there 
aie  '«_'_'  sialls.  or,  as  idcary  namcyl.  "shops,""  400  of 
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which  are  wholesale.  All  Icttings  are  weekly.  The 
rentals  average  two  pence  per  week  per  square  foot 
of  ground  space.  The  rent  includes  water  supply, 
desk  and  gas  fittings  and  maintenance  of  steel  meat 
rails  and  hooks,  with  floor  space  above  the  "shop" 
(where  there  is  a  lavatory).  The  tolls  amount  to 
one  farthing  on  every  twenty-one  pounds  sold,  or 
one  one-hundrcd-and- fortieth  of  the  value.  There 
is  no  Sunday  market.  Meat  is  received  from  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning  until  one  in  the  afternoon 
from  April  to  September  nntl  an  hour  later  the 
rest  of  the  year;  e.xceptions,  Friday  until  fo.  and 
five,  and  Saturday,  the  year  'round  until  eight, 
evening.  No  meat  is  allowed  to  leave  the  market 
until  five  in  the  morning. 

The  Central  Markets  taken  together,  are  "the 
main  distributive  centre  for  the  metropolis  and 
surrounding  places,"  as  stated  m  an  official  circu- 
lar. "The  tenants  are  chiefly  commission  men  and 
carcasr.  butchers.  The  former  receive  the  goods 
and  sell  them  on  commission  for  the  benefit  of  the 
sender.  1'he  carcass  butchers  buy  and  slaughter 
the  cattle  elsewhere,  and  bring  them  into  their 
own  shops  in  the  market  to  sell.  Other  tenants 
again  buy  from  both  these  parties  and  cut  up  the 
meat  for  the  special  purposes  of  the  retail  trade. 
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thus  enabling  a  butcher  to  acquire  the  parts  best 
suited  to  his  business." 

The  Metropohtan  Cattle  Market  and  the  Foreign 
Cattle  Market,  Deptford.  arc  primarily  obligatory 
centres  of  inspection  for  the  public  health  depart- 
ment ;  they  are  for  this  purpose  municipally  owned 
and  regulated  stock  yards  antl  slaughter  places; 
only  secondarily  do  they  possess  the  character  of 
markets,  although  sales  of  the  animals  and  the  meat 
are  their  commercial  side.  At  the  Metropolitan, 
animals  once  within  gates  never  pass  out  alive;  so 
there  is  no  spread  of  disease  through  separation 
after  being  herded  together.  At  Deptford,  every 
animal  is  inspected  by  veterinary  officers  on  arrival 
and  slaughtered  within  ten  days.  Were  it  not  for 
these  essential  measures  for  the  sanitary  protec- 
tion of  British  cattle  and  the  British  people,  the 
cattle  markets  of  the  metropolis  might  well  be  vari- 
ously placed  and  otherwise  organized.  In  no  wise 
are  they  examples  for  New  York. 

The  Metropolitan  took  over  the  live  cattle  busi- 
ness of  Snuthfield  Market  in  1S55.  and  until  1872. 
when  lieptford  was  opened,  received  cattle  from 
foreign  countries.  Its  supplies  are  steadily  dimin- 
ishing. In  190,^  the  beef  cattle  arriving  ntimbered 
72,960;   in    191 1,    52,834.     The  total  arrivals  of 
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"beasts,"  sheep,  calves,  pigs,  and  other  animals, 
for  the  following  six  years  show  the  waning  im- 
portance of  the  market :  1903.  616,545  ;  1904,  606,- 
179;  1905.  562,632:— 1909,  424.615;  1910.  422,- 
642;  191 1,  403.373.  An  official  statement  for  1912 
attributes  the  decreasing  business  of  this  market 
to  heavy  railway  charges  for  live  freight,  new  mar- 
kets near  London,  non-compensation  in  cases  of 
seizure  for  tuberculosis,  and  the  development  of  the 
chilled  and  frozen  meat  trade.  Prior  to  1908  there 
were  23  private  slaughter  houses  in  the  market; 
public  ones  are  now  provided,  the  tolls  a  head 
charge. 

The  Foreign  Cattle  Market,  Deptford,  was 
opened  January  i,  1872.  An  impression  of  its 
operations  is  to  be  gained  in  these  statistics :  Area 
(Old  Admiralty  Dock),  30  acres;  length  of  dock 
940  feet;  "lairage"'  accommodation,  8,500  bullocks 
and  20.000  sheep ;  slaughter  houses,  66 ;  chill-room 
space,  sufficient  for  4.500  sides  of  beef;  average 
time  for  landing  500  cattle  from  a  ship,  20  min- 
utes; number  of  shiploads  of  animals  discharged 
in  191 1.  213;  number  of  steamers,  owned  by  "the 
City."  used  in  trans-shipments  from  ocean  vessels. 
3;  number  of  beef  cattle  arriving  in  1909,  122,223; 
1 9 10,  96.768 ;  191 1.  99,078.  The  live  cattle  importa- 
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tions  from  the  United  States,  which  hegan  in  1879, 
numbered  up  to  191 1,  3,144,400;  largest  number 
in  one  year.  1890,  157,631  ;  the  dechne  has  been 
steady  from  1905  (145,210)  t(j  191 1,  71,366.  In 
the  thirty-two  years  since  the  opening,  the  num- 
ber of  sheep  arriving  has  been  330,540;  pigs  and 
calves,  negligible.  Number  oi  persons  employed, 
1,900. 

The  Billingsgate  Fish  Market,  wholesale  and  re- 
tail, the  oldest  market  of  "the  City,"  situated  on  the 
Thames,  apart  from  all  other  markets,  has  been  in 
existence  more  than  a  thousand  years,  according  to 
"A  Statement  of  the  City  of  London,"  made  Oc- 
tober, 1893,  to  a  royal  commission.  The  arrivals 
on  business  days  during  the  last  three  years  have 
averaged  more  than  600  tons;  total  arrivals  for 
1909,  196,321  tons;  1910.  108,934;  191 1,  194,477; 
but  each  year  usually  brings  an  increase — 1902, 
156,357;  •903.  163,897;  1904,  174,606;  1905,  157,- 
336.  The  market  reports  classify  the  fish  as  "land- 
borne"  (brought  to  the  market  by  the  railways) 
and  "water-borne,"  the  number  of  vessels  arriving 
with  fish  in  191 1  being  1,765.  In  191 1,  the  percent- 
age of  land-borne  was  OJ.2;  of  water-borne  37.8. 
The  Superintendent,  in  his  report  tor  191 1,  remarks: 
"Keen  competitiuti  \\\\\\  Cv^nji^ntn-nts  direct  to  the 
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fishmongers  rroni  the  coast  is  very  manifest 
amongst  the  trade  generally."  Billingsgate  imposes 
Loth  rentals  on  stalls  anil  tolls  on  weights,  the  lat- 
ter bringing  in  one-fonrth  the  revenne  of  the 
former;  besides  are  a  dozen  lesser  items — for  gas, 
water,  offices,  etc.— nothing,  apparently,  being 
"thrown  in"  as  at  Smithfidd.  Billingsgate,  offi- 
cially included  in  the  London  market  system,  is  an 
undertaking  separate  from  every  other  part. 

Leadcnhall  Market,  in  the  heart  of  the  City,  near 
the  Bank  of  England,  is  on  a  site  used  as  a  market 
for  four  hundred  years.  Closed  for  some  years,  it 
was  reopened  in  December,  1881.  at  a  cost  of 
£247,800.  It  is  a  general  market:  no  tolls  are 
levied;  the  volume  of  business  is  unknown.  Pub- 
licity regarding  it  is  made  mostly  through  its  fi- 
nancial reports,  to  be  dealt  with  subsequently.  T.ead- 
enhall  today  is  a  historical  accident. 

Shadwell  Market  is  now  out  of  use.  The  City 
Corporation  has  decided  to  convert  it  into  a  recrea- 
tion ground,  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  King  Edward. 

Spitaltields  Market  is  interesting,  not  so  much  as 
a  market  as  an  illustration  of  the  prevalence  of  an- 
cient law  over  present  convenience  in  certain  of 
London's  public  affairs.  In  U)S_>  Charles  11  granted 
to  John  Balch,  his  heirs  and  a-^^igns,  the  right  to 
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hold  a  inarkcl  "in  or  near  a  jdacc  calk'd  Si)ittle 
Square" — aiul  tlierc  the  market  has  htcii  held  ever 
since.  A  Mr.  Horner  honj^dit  the  lease  of  the  mar- 
ket in  i.SSj  for  .S4  years  at  Iio.fx-K)  a  year.  To 
improve  it  he  pulled  down  13.^  houses  on  its  site 
which  had  produced  £7,000  a  year  rent,  .\hout  the 
time  when  Mr.  Horner  had  put  his  new  market  in 
or  ler  a  railway  company  hegan  to  set  up  a  market 
within  a  few  hUjcks  of  Spitalt"iel(h,  and  on  his 
hringing  suit  for  infringement  of  charter  the  com- 
pany pleaded  a  charter  issued  hy  lulward  HI,  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  in  which  it  was  said  that 
"no  market  within  seven  iniles  round  about  the 
City  shall  he  grantefl  by  us  or  (jur  heirs  to  any  one." 
Mr.  Horner,  to  defend  hi-^  rights,  was  obliged  to 
carry  his  suit  up  to  the  House  of  Lords — Charles 
II  vs.  Edward  HI,  the  favor  of  a  monarch  dead  ior 
two  liundred  and  fifty  years  again^^t  the  gift  of  a 
monarch  dead  for  five  hundred  years!  Mr.  Horner 
won. 

The  area  ^f  Spitalfield^  market  is  two  and  three- 
quarter  acres,  of  which  about  an  acre  and  a  half 
is  covered  by  a  structure  of  gla>s  and  iron.  The 
number  of  regular  stand>  i>  118;  vAls.  two  -hillings 
a  wagon,  one  and  si.xpence  a  cart :  a  sixpence  off 
to  stall-renters.    "Potatoes  and  roots"  pay  one  shill- 
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ing  a  ton;  fruit  "tic  penny  a  sack  or  box.  a  half- 
penny a  bushel,  twopence  a  crate.    The  clerk  of  the 
London  County  Council  has  reported:     "The  tolls 
charged  at  Spitalfields  -,eenied  to  be  more  reasonable 
than  those  charged  at  the  Borough  Market  and  Co- 
vent  C.arden."     For  years,   in  the  municipalizing 
period,  the  London  County  Council  was  petitioned 
for  relief  from  time  to  time  by  persons,  perhaps 
politicians,  alleging  grievances  against  Spitalfields; 
the  market  being  "without  metes  and  bounds."  tolls 
were  imposed  by  its  owner  on  the  vehicles  bringing 
produce  and  standing  in  the  streets  about  it,  the 
market  itself  having  insufficient  accommodation.  Mr. 
Horner  several  times  asked  the  Whitechapel  District 
Board  to  take  the  market  over.     In  1898,  the  Lon- 
don County  Council  decided  to  seek  Parliamentary 
powers    to    acciuire.    by    agreement    or    compul- 
sorily.  its  freeho'.d  and  other  interests,  and  the  next 
year  a  provisional  contract  was  entered  into  with 
the  freeholders  for  purchase  of  their  interests  for 
£170,000  and  £1,250  for  costs.     But  the  City  Cor- 
poration interposed,  pleading  its  antecedent  market 
rights.     After  the  clashing  City  and  County  had 
maneuvred   in   Parliament  and   in  committees   for 
several  years,  and  the  Borough  of   Stepney  had 
taken  on  it  an  option  of  a  lease,  the  market  free- 
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hold  in  1903  became  the  property  of  the  City  Cor- 
poraium,  the  purchase  price  In  iiig  ii.Xo.jfji.  The 
City  is  now  negf)tiati!ig  for  tlif  stall  leaseholders' 
interests.  Sjjitalfields  has  iiotliiiiK  to  teach  New 
York  except  that  it  made  money  for  Mr.  Ilorner 
and  now  lo.ses  money  for  the  City. 

Just  beyond  the  edge  of  the  territriry  covered  by 
Covent  Garden's  charter  rights,  extending  six  miles 
and  three-(iuarters  in  all  directions,  tw(j  c<jnsider- 
able  wholesale  fruit  and  vegetable  markets  have 
been  established — fjne  at  Stratford,  to  the  north- 
east of  the  metropolis,  founded  by  the  (heat  Eastern 
Railway  Company,  the  other  at  Kew  Bridge,  to  the 
southwest.  The  latter  came  gradually  into  being 
through  the  market-gardeners  of  the  district  making 
sales  at  the  bridge  (jn  their  way  to  Co\  nt  Ciarden. 
They  found  this  selling  was  legal,  sold  out  on  the 
spot  if  they  could,  and  thus  sh(jrtened  their  day's 
work.     So  the  market  "was  born  and  grew." 

In  this  review  it  is  seen  that  what  London  has 
done  in  establishing  and  operating  wholesale  mar- 
kets afYords  little  guidance  (m  the  subject  for  Xew 
York.  The  major  legal  inthience  in  maintaining 
London's  system,  private  and  public,  as  it  is,  is  "'the 
dead  hand" :  the  next  powerful  is  the  national  policy 
Oi  protection  to  pub'ic  heaun  and  t^j  tlic  rrieat  atii- 
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inals  of  the  kiiij;il"»'-  "'^"  I'lt'siMil-day  ouiccption 
by  l.omlom-rs  of  what  tlu-ir  iiutroi.olitan  wliolcsalt 
niarkot  sysloiu  slioiiUl  \k  lias  had  huK-  or  no  in- 
thicncc.  lertain  of  the  operating  details  in  the  mar- 
kets are  worthy  attention.  lUit  as  a  whole  New 
York  may  best  learn  from  the  system  what  to 
avoid. 


;Vy;.v..: 


XIV.     DO   MUNICIPAL   MARKETS  "PAY"? 

A  PUBLIC  market  has  a  twf>-f(>ld  character.  1-irst, 
it  is  a  social  institution;  secomJiy,  it  i-,  a  linancial 
undertaking.  It  may  be  of  Ix-neht  to  a  cominunity 
without  being  remunerative  to  the  municipahty. 
That  is,  a  market  might  "pay"  in  a  figurative  sense 
as  the  East  River  bridges  "pay"  Greater  New  York, 
while  in  the  proper  sense  capital  invested  in  it 
might  be  sunk.  The  vital  purp<^jse  of  a  market, 
whether  wholesale,  housed  retail,  open-air  retail,  or 
pushcart,  is  to  put  producer  and  consumer  m  the 
clusest  relations  po-5ible.  The  financ;.-i!  result  to 
the  municipal  treasury  is  a  minor  consideration. 

Any  project  for  establishing  wholesale  markets 
in  Xew  York  might  be  -eriously  damaged  should 
judgment  be  pa.-sed  up<.n  it  solely  in  the  light  of 
the  evidence  as  t'>  whether  the  other  capita' -.  of 
uu.r  civilizati'on  comparable  u '.th  X'- v  ^'^rk  art- 
earning  an  interest  on  the  invenment-  in  the:r 
wh<jlesale  markets.  n-)t  to  speak  of  the-r  entire  mar- 
ket systems.  For.  assuredly,  .jn  this  p-'jint  London. 
Berlin,  and   Paris  each  g-ives  little  eriCoura'^emer.r 
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to  the  investigator  who  will  lotik  hcyoml  tin-  mere 
tahulations  t)f  the  annual  rcccijUs  and  expenditures 
in  an  official  rejjort  and  examine  all  the  aec-.unts 
from  the  beginning,  or  for  the  series  of  years  hav- 
ing a  direct  l)earing  on  ])resent  values  and  opera- 
tions, as  he  would  tlu)se  of  a  private  undertaking. 
During  the  last  twelve-month  three  pamph'-ts.  is- 
sued from  official  or  semi-t)fl"icial  sources,  advocat- 
ing municipal  wholesale  markets  in  the  five  bor- 
oughs have  been  placed  before  the  New  \  ork  public, 
and  the  statistics  of  markets  given  by  the  authors 
for  this  country  and  abroad  have  been  widely  ad- 
vertised  as   data    for   assistance    in    weighing  the 
wholesale  market  problem  seriously.     These  pam- 
phlets are  "Municipal  Market  Policy."  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  The  P.ronx.  and  "Modern  Municipal  Mar- 
kets" and  "A  Terminal  Market  System."  both  by  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Xew  York 
Terminal  Market  Commission.     In  offering  correc- 
tions to  these  pamphlets  1  shall  refer  to  them  as 
Nos.  I,  2.  and  3. 

Relative  to  Ct)vent  Garden.  London.  No.  2  has 
this:  "It  is  in  the  ownership  of  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, who  makes  a  huge  profit  out  nf  it.  though 
he  and  his  father  have  spent  $730.ckx)  on  modern 
buildings."    Of  the  same  property  No.  3  says:    "As 
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it  is  under  [)rivatc  i.wmrsliip  11. •  fi^'ures  are  issued, 
but  tJRTc  is  known  t<»  l)e  a  liii^'e  profit  on  the  mar- 
ket."    Last  January,  at  tiie  orfice  of  the   F{edff)rd 
estates,    tl.c    attention    of    the    niatiaj^'emcnt    being 
called  to  this  assertion,  an   inlerview  brr night   me 
these   authoritative    statements:      "Covent    (Jarden 
^^arket  is  private  property.      .\<.  rep.  rts  of  its  fi- 
nances are  made  pnhHc.      No  particulars  relative 
to  its  income  ..r  outlay  are  divulged.     Its  accounts 
can  not  be  strictly  separated  from  those  relating  to 
the  property  surrounding  it.  all  being  a  part  of  the 
Duke's  estate.     The  improvctm  nts  of  the  streets  in 
the  vicinity  ha\'    a  relation  to  the  revenues  of  the 
market.     There  is  no  publication  giving  authorized 
reports  as  t.    its  recent  receijjts  and  e.xpenditures." 
The  representative  of  the  estate  further  mentioned 
these  points:    "The  conditions  of  selling  in  the  Co- 
vent  Ciarden  Market  are  much  changed  in  the  last 
forty  years,  anrl  especially   the  last   twenty.     The 
larger  buyers   purchase   on   samples  shown   in   the 
market,    the   produce   being   then   rlelivered   direct, 
the  tnarket  thtis  losing  the  tolls.     Ordering  by  tele- 
phone i^  coniT    jn,  not  only  between  customers  and 
shopkeeper^  in  ur  out  of  the  market,  but  between 
dealers  in  town  and  those  in  the  country.    Changes 
are  coniinualiy  la!  ing  place  in  methods  of  trans- 
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portation  and  sources  of  supply.     The  metropolis 
now  lovprs  tiuuh  ground  that  was  formerly  given 
to  market  jjardeuuij;  for  Covent  (iarden,  and  with 
the  removal  of  the  gardeners  or  their  (iiiitting  the 
business  the  market  has  been  detrimentally  afTected 
The  gallery  is  no  longer  the  fashi<inable  promenade 
of  f(^rty  or  fifty  years  ago.    This  is  typical  of  the 
general  changes.'"     The  representative  said  it  would 
be  useless  to  try  to  ascertain  the  present  profit  or 
loss  on  the  market.     "Nothing  is  divulged."  he  re- 
peated. 

At  the  market  itself  and  in  the  neighborhood,  I 
interviewed  standkeepers  and  permanent  shopkeep- 
ers.    They  co\ild  tell  of  many  changes  in  the  mar- 
ket  of  a  positive  falling  off  in  its  business  propor- 
tionately to  population,  of  the  passing  of  the  Lon- 
don produce  dealers  from  the  market  and  the  com- 
ing of  foreigners.    The  retail  trade  in  foreign  prod- 
uce has  nearly  vanished.    As  to  a  "huge  profit"  all 
were  doubtful.    Several  spoke  of  the  possible  value 
of  the  site  of  seven  acres  for  other  business.     An 
official    c^f    the    County    Council    whose    position 
brought  him  in  contact  with  the  general  market 
situation  of  London  said  that  he  knew  of  no  cur- 
rent reliable  financial  statement  regarding  Covent 
Garden.    M.  de  Massy,  in  i86i,  wrote  of  it:    "The 
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gross  pro((•(•f|^  anifiiint  t<.  alx.iit  £\(,.-(^,,  tvvo-fiffhs 
of  which  i    al)sorlif(|  hy  tlic  cxpcn^r-,  of  ojKTation." 
In  a  chapter  of  (  haries  IJonth's  '"Kalior  and   Life 
of  the  I'eople,"   iHiji,   Mr.   IC.  C.  CJrcy  wn-tc  tl  .u 
th*"  average  annual  receiIJt^  of  Co"'  :it  fiankn  were 
•Ji  i.  i   :-,o<x>  and  the  expenditures  fio.rxx).     "Hut." 
'<  •   i.!  i-<.,  "a;,'ain^t  th':  £i5///>  remaining  £i5o,fXxj 
•        I'.  :i  spent   in  l)UiIdin|(->  alone   ^ince   1828  anfl 
•   :( !i   t,as  been  done  toward   widening  the  streets 
.     '    :n   pulling   down   houses   to  enlarge   the  area 
'd  the  market."    The  London  <"ountv  Crjunc :;I 
1.-^;^  ?t  investigation  of   189-5  gave  the  market  a 
net  income  of  £24,660  on  the  of^eration  for  the  year 
1889.     This  did  not   include   interest  on  the  im- 
provements, the  expenditures  for  which  in  the  last 
century  were  £150,000.  nor  on  the  site  value.     The 
Duke  of  Bedford's  inclinati<)n  to  part  with  the  mar- 
ket may  be  significant.     He  has  ofiFered  four  tinier 
to  sell  it — to  the  City  Corporation,  to  the  old  Metro- 
I»olitan  Board,  and  twice  to  the   L^^ndon   County 
Council  in  the  earlv  davs  of  its  municipalization  ven- 
tures.     But  it  is  still  on  his  hand..     The  fact^  ac- 
cessible fail  to  indicate  its  '"huo-e  profits." 

Of  the  public  market  systems  controlled  by  the 
City  Corporation,  pamphlet  Xo.  2  savj :  "On 
bmithneld  markets  there  is  a  prurif  i-j  the  Litv  uf 
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$100,000,  Billingsgate  brings  in  a  surplus  of  $40,- 
000,  Leadenhall  $5,000,  and  allowing  for  losses  on 
the  cattle  markets  there  is  a  net  gain  to  the  City  of 
$156,000  a  year."  No.  .3  givtr,  the  same  figures, 
closing  in  these  words:  "On  the  entire  municipal 
market  enterprises  of  the  City  there  is  a  profit  of 
$156,000." 

Inasmuch  as  the  arginnent  of  the  three  pam- 
phlets in  view  is  addressed  to  the  New  ^'ork  public 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  city  investments  in 
terminal  markets  here  could  be  expected  to  "pay" 
as  the  authors  allege  they  have  paid  in  London,  that 
public  is  entitled  to  know  the  facts  in  the  matter 
as  they  actually  are.  In  an  official  statement  ;,nven 
out  at  Guildhall  in  1912  is  this  paragraph:  "All 
the  Corporation  markets  have  been  reconstructed 
during  the  last  half  century,  and  the  capital  expendi- 
ture on  the  markets  since  that  time  has  amounted 
to  nearly  £4,000,000  sterling."  'ihcrcfnre.  if  the 
markets  have  a  profit  of  $156,000,  they  must  earn 
that  amrunt,  net,  over  operating  expenses,  deprecia- 
tion, expenditures  for  maintenance  and  interest  on 
investment.  No  profit  comes  to  a  private  under- 
taking luitil  it  has  met  tiiese  debtor  items. 

But  in  a  "Statement  to  the  Royal  Ciiiniuission," 
issued  by  a  Guildhall  City   Council   Coinniittee   in 
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October,  1893,  is  this  passage:  "Up  to  1892,  on 
Corporation  Markets  (reconstructed  or  enlarj^ed 
since  1854)  the  market  accountr  show  an  expendi- 
ture of  £30,CXX)  beyond  receipts."  In  this  state- 
ment the  values  in  the  pn)|)erties  existing  previous 
to  1854  were  not  taken  into  account.  The  question 
now  turns  on  whether  profits  of  the  system  since 
1892  have  made  up  the  previnus  losses.  In  1902, 
the  City's  appropriation  to  htjy  Spitalfields  took 
f  180,201,  raised  by  a  bond  issue.  This  market  has 
since  been  operated  at  a  steady  loss;  in  i()ii  its 
expenditures  in  excess  of  receipts  were  £-'.807.  In 
1005,  the  ai)propriation  for  the  purchase  of  Shad- 
wcll  w;.s  £140,844;  in  1911,  its  deficit  on  the  year's 
operations  was  £1,335.  ^t  was  closed  as  a  market 
last  year,  a  failure.  In  making  it  a  recreation 
ground,  what  did  the  loss  to  the  City  maikot  system 
then  sum  up,  in  annual  deficits  and  first  co  .,  on  this 
entire  tran.saction  ?  While  Leadenhall  Market  is 
credited  in  191 1  in  the  books  of  the  Chaiuborlain 
with  receipts  ;)f  £849  in  excess  of  expenditures,  the 
outstanding  loans  on  the  market  proper  being  £<)<).- 
CXK),  his  books  for  the  market  department  carry  a 
soi>;ir;itc  it^iii  of  £1  }S.ooo  rciatijig  to  tlic  leaden- 
ball  "approaches. ■'  An  addition  to  r)illing>i,Mtc  Fish 
Market,  the  "I'iiliiigsgatc  lUiildiugs,  "  was  made  in 
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1890.     For  years  it  was  in  part  unoccupied,  its 
steady  losses  paid  by  the  old  market.     "For  the 
first  time  since  the  opening  in  1890,  the  whole  of 
the  standings  were  occupied  by  dry  and  shell  fish 
men"  reads  the  rejKirt  for  these  buildings  for  191 1. 
The  average  annual  deficit  on  the  Metropolitan  Cat- 
tle Market,  which  after  its  removal  to  Islington 
from  Smithfield  in  1855  amounted  for  years  to  £6,- 
000.  was  paid  from  "the  City's  cash" ;  in  1892,  this 
deficit  was  £i4.579:  >«  I9»i.  ^S.o?'".  '"  ^*>io.  £5.- 
662.     The  deficit  for  the  Deptford  Foreign  Cattle 
Market  in  191 1  was  £3,642,  and  the  excess  of  its 
liabilities  over  its  assets  was  £170,379.     For  the 
Deptford  railway  a  separate  account  appears  in  the 
report;  receipts,  1901,  £499;  outlay.  £6.835.     As  to 
the  present  financial  status  of  the  entire  City  mar- 
ket system,  the  Chamberlain's  report  for  19 11  shows 
nearly  £4,000,000  in  loans  outstanding.     To  wit: 
Formation    of    the    Metropolitan    Cattle    Market, 
£400,000;  completion  and   slaughter-houses,   £78,- 
000;  London  Central  Markets,  £\,()()H,-;oo:  Billings- 
gate enlargements.   £278,500;   Leadcnhall,  rebuild- 
ing, £()f),(xx):  Leadcnhall,  avenue  approaches.  £148,- 
8(K);    SpitaificUls     £iS(),(km);     .Shadwt-ll     £140.000; 
I-'orcigu    Cattlf    Market.    £5X7, jcm);    total,  £3.SXi.- 
300.      In    itjcjj,    llic    l<iaii>.    out^laiuiing    amounted 
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t^  f  3. 137.800;  in  1907.  before  the  purchase 
of  Shadvvell  and  SpitalficUls,  the  anidunt  was 
^2,707,500.  In  the  operation  oi  the  system 
for  191 1,  inciiulinj^  interest  on  loans,  the 
receipts  were  £35.300  in  excess  of  expenditures. 
To  get  at  "profits"  deduction  must  be  made  from 
this  sum  of  the  interest  {£40,000?)  on  the  "re- 
constructions and  enlarj,'emcnts"  paid  for  and  on 
whatever  vahies  remain  of  the  property  existinjj 
prior  to  1854.  unless  the  theory  should  jjrevail  that 
when  a  public  titility  is  paid  for  it  ceases  to  be  a 
financial  undertakinfj  and  becdmes  a  social  institu- 
tion, which  involves  the  complicated  notion  that  the 
percentajje  of  the  debt  paid  ofT  is  social  while  that 
to  be  paid  is  financial!  Resides,  to  be  accounted  f.ir 
are  depreciation  (heavy  at  Defitford).  and  possibly 
items  on  the  margin  between  strictly  market  ac- 
counts and  other  accounts  in  part  relating  to  iiem 
but  carried  in  the  Chamberlain's  books  under  other 
hea<lings.  At  the  City  Clerk's  oflice.  when  one  of 
the  ofHcials  told  me  that  the  Corporation  markets 
last  year  paid  £35.ocx3,  be  qualified  the  statement 
by  saying  "it  took  no  account  of  the  inve-tnuiit  ex- 
cept interest  on  loans." 

file   fact    is  that,   of  all   the   City   Corporation's 
unmethoilically  scattered  composite  market,  >l,iugh- 
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ter-housc  and  animal-protective  system,  only  three 
undertakings  have  now  a  yearly  balance  on  the  right 
side  of  the  ledger — 'in  1911,  the  Central  Markets, 
Sinithfield.  £45.300:  Leadenhall,  £849;  and  Billings- 
gate. £8,664.  Kfjually  is  it  a  sweeping  fact  that 
these  balances  do  not  cancel  the  losses  on  the  City's 
other  market  undertakings  and  meet  average  com- 
mercial returns  on  the  investment.  I  here  is  no 
profit  in  the  London  system  as  a  financi.'l  enter- 
prise. Were  not  the  wholesale  meat  sales  perforce 
centred  at  Smithiield.  and  the  fish  sales  at  Billings- 
gate, with  monopolistic  rents  and  tolls,  the  system 
might  collapse. 

Next,  as  to  Berlin.  Pamphlet  No.  i  says:  "For 
the  year  1910  the  total  receipts  of  the  markets 
amounted  to  about  $838.4./>,  and  the  total  expendi- 
tures for  administration,  interest  and  sinking  fund 
aiu< united  to  $763,468,  leaving  a  surplus  for  the 
vear  of  $74.<)78."  No.  2  states:  "On  the  entire 
enterprise,  when  all  charges  have  been  met,  there  is 
a  profit  of  over  $i35,oo(j  a  year."  And  No.  3  re- 
peats this  statement.  But  the  official  reports  for 
ii)"<).  not  <|uoted  in  either  jjamiihlet,  gave  a  deficit 
I'll  the  vear's  operation  of  the  market  system  of 
4.1)04  mark'-!  It  i^  true  that  for  i<)io  the  excess 
I'l  receipts  ^ver  expenditures  became  j'l;. <;io  marks 
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((luoted  in  No.  i  ):  and  for  1911,  4X3,^(^4  marks. 
How  the  deficit  of  \<)(X)  liccainc  a  Mirplii^  in  llu'  twf> 
years  following  is  tluis  explained  in  a  paraj^^raph 
of  the  official  report  for  lyi  i  :  "The  increase  of 
the  receipts  is,  however,  not  the  consef|uence  of  a 
better  occupation  of  the  uiarket  halls,  hut  only  by 
reason  of  the  increase  of  the  rents  of  the  stands 
which  went  into  efTect  in  July,  !oio."  That  is, 
with  sadly  diminishing  social  benefits,  aj)parent  fi- 
nancial profits  became  possible  to  the  management 
through  a  rack-rent  s(|ueeze. 

Comprehensively,  here  is  the  financial  'situation 
of  the  Berlin  market  system  of  two  central  and 
thirteen  district  halls.  accf)rding  to  the  official  esti- 
mate for  1912:  Two  district  halls  closed,  lailures 
(a  third  to  he  closed  May  I,  i<>i3):  three  others 
showing  yearly  exp":iditures  greater  than  receipts ; 
four  others  together  showing  the  slight  balance  in 
favor  of  receipts  of  39,13^)  marks:  two  others,  to- 
gether, a  balance  of  132.466  marks;  the  two  cen- 
tral halls.  612.203  marks.  The  total  receipts  over 
expenditures.  329.208  marks — $So.ooo.  Tn  the  four 
years.  1909-1912.  the  average  bfK>k  "profits"  would 
be  less  than  $70,000.  Rut  this  showing  ignores 
the  10.50o.00c3  marks  invested  in  the  system  on 
which  there  are   no  out>tanding  loans  and  conse- 
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quently  no  annual  outlay.  Ajjain  comes  the  query, 
ought  not  the  investment  be  earning  an  interest? 
In  private  business,  we  keep  in  mind,  capital  repre- 
senting paid  off  loans  is  expected  to  earn  current 
interest  if  remaining  invested  in  the  undertaking. 
It  is  live  capital,  not  dead.  It  is  property.  The  in- 
terest of  10,500,000  marks  at  y/-  per  cent,  the  rate 
paid  the  Berlin  market  loans,  is  more  than  360.000 
marks — $90,000,  making  the  average  annual  loss 
of  the  system  for  the  four  years  $20,000.  But  it 
is  hardly  to  the  credit — financial  credit — of  the  mar- 
ket system  that  Market  Hall  No.  3,  disused  as  a 
iiiarket,  is  rented  at  95,000  marks  a  year  as  a  beer 
a  ncert  hall,  or  that  other  market  halls  are  deriving 
revenues  from  various  tenants  whose  business  has 
little  or  no  relation  to  marketing. 

Finally,  the  central  halls  are  to  be  vacated,  and, 
at  a  cost  estimated  at  millions  of  marks,  a  new  set 
of  buildings  erected — where,  is  uncertain.  One  pro- 
posed site  is  far  eastward,  adjoining  the  city  slaugh- 
ter-liouses;  another  far  to  the  northwest,  near  a 
railway  station — each  a  long  distance  from  the  pres- 
ent body  of  custtuners.  What  will  the  new  central 
markets  cost?  What  will  be  the  volume  of  their 
sales?  What  influences  will  contribute  to  their 
success  or  f.iihirc?     .A  problem  there.     In  calculat- 
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ing  for  the  future,  it  is  to  he  kept  in  mind  that  the 
present  system  has  been  bolstered  up  through  sup- 
pression of  non-paying  adjuncts  as  well  as  of  rivals 
— no  "sciuare,"  no  open  markets,  n»)  competing 
jnishcarts.  But  this  policy  is  now  to  be  abandoned. 
With  opportunity  to  sell  in  the  of)en,  h«jw  many 
market  retailers  will  i)ay  the  present  high  rents  for 
stalls? 

On  the  whole,  the  truth  is  that  the  Berlin  market 
system  faik-d  as  a  going  concern  in  kjoq,  when  it 
showed  a  deficit,  but  was  given  a  new  lease  of  life 
through  the  monopolistic  municipality  increasing  the 
tax  on  its  helpless  market  tenants  while  systematic- 
ally depriving  several  of  its  legitimate  municipal 
rivals — pushcarts  and  open-air  markets — of  exist- 
ence. The  Berlin  system  offers  to  New  York  no 
example  to  copy,  either  as  a  social  or  a  linancial 
institution. 

We  now  turn  to  Paris.  Pamphlet  No.  i,  refer- 
ring to  the  "large  profit  that  the  markets  annually 
yield  the  city"  quotes  "one  authority" — name  not 
given— as  stating  that  in  1906  it  was  $1,498,241. 
No.  2  says  :  "Paris,  with  a  population  of  3,ooo.(xx), 
has  spent  over  $io.cxx3.ock)  (m  its  ilalles  Centrales 
and  thirty  district    markets,  but  the  average  yearly 
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income  is  $.moo,ooo,  of  wliidi  al)out  half  is  profit." 
No.  3  luakos  the  amiiial  profit  "about  $i,ocxi,ckx)." 
The  $-MCK),cKKi  "yearly  income"  (  191 1  )  was  not 
derived  only  from  the  Central  Halls  and  the  (fifty- 
five,  not  thirty)  district  markets  (alleged  cost  "over 
5f;io,(!(>),o(K)").  hut   was  the  }J;ro.^s  receipts  of  the 
entire   system   imder  the  market  bureau  f)f   Paris, 
whose  various  plants  cost  more  than  $30,ocx),ooo. 
These  plants  are:    The  Central   Halls,  the  cost  of 
which  \\as  $i3,(XK),o(K)  ("Les  llallcs  Centrales  do 
Paris,"  Jiilcs  ViRneau;  "Les  Ilalles  et  Marches  Ali- 
mentaires  de   Paris."    Robert   Facciue  ) — gross  rev- 
enues in   i<)ii    less  than  $S(K),ooo;  twenty  district 
market-houses,  present  valuation  more  than  $3,000,- 
(XH)  (  i(».iS(),(Mio  francs)  ;  the  municipal  cattle  mar- 
ket of  l.a  Villette.  opened  in   i.S()7.  },'round,  build- 
inj^s,  and  railway  sidinjjs.  $5.<xx>,o(K)   ( !)e  Lover- 
do)  ;  Pa  Villette  slaughter-houses,  at  the  bmldini,'  of 
whicii    five   munici])al   slau>,diter-liouses   which   had 
co>t  $4,(K)().0(H)  were  vacated,   and   for  the  recon- 
struction  of    which   $S.(KX).()(X)   has   been    recently 
asked:  the  Vauj^'irard  slaughter-house,  cost  $3.CKx:),- 
0(X)    (  Keport,    funilc    Massard,    to    the    Municipal 
vouncib:  and  the  wine  warehouses  at  .St.  Bernard 
and     Ikrcv.     the    o.-t     of     tlif     latter    $5.(xx),o()<) 
("l.a  (Jrandc  I'jicycltjpedie"  )      But,  besides  all  these 
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plants,  the  streets  of  Paris  contributed  $4{X),()fx)  of 
the  $j. 100.000  receipts  of  I()m— $_'oo,(xk)  Ijcing 
from  the  st  itioning  and  fjuardianship  of  market- 
men's  teams  in  the  streets.  $i(X).ooo  fees  from  the 
thirty-hve  o])en-air  markets,  and  $100,000  fees  from 
the  Central  Market  "S(|iiare"  ("Rapi)ort  Annuel  de 
1911  sur  les  Services  Municipaux  de  I'Approvi- 
sionnement  de  Paris,"  paj^'e  195). 

To  ascertain  the  net  income  of  the  total  invest- 
ment in  the  system.  10.581.889  francs  bein^^  the 
gross  revenues  of  k^i  1  (the  amount  (juotcd  in 
pamphlet  No.  2),  would  be  a  comi)licated  task. 
Would  it  not  involve  dixlucting  a  part  of  the 
$400,000  coming,  not  through  the  outlay  of  the 
market  department  for  plant,  but  from  costs  de- 
frayed by  the  street  department?  Then,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  determine  which  (jf  the  numerous 
market  officials,  some  being  from  the  Prefecture  of 
Police  and  others  from  the  Prefecture  of  the  Seine, 
are  paid  from  the  market  revenues  and  which  from 
the  city  funds,  and  also  what  current  expenditures 
are  charged  up  to  the  market  and  what  to  other 
bureaus.  On  this  point.  Councillor  Maurice  Cjuen- 
lin  noted  ("Rapport  ^ur  le  Budget,'"  i()o())  the  fol- 
lowing expenses  not  classified  with  the  market  out- 
lay:  Central  adnunistralion,  cleaning  markets  and 
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their  greets,  carting  away  refuse,  ami  jKiy  o(  the 
market  architect's  staff,  the  special  market  police, 
the  insi)ectors,  the  veterinarians,  and  the  inspectors 
and  laborers  of  the  weights  and  measures  service. 
For  years  M.  Quentin  has  asked  in  vain  for  an  ai)- 
propriation  of  the  $4,000,000  necessary  to  complete 
the  C  cntral  Halls,  which  have  stood  unfinished  for 
a  generation.     Three  and  a  half  iK-r  cent  interest 
on  the  $30,(XX).ooo  invested  in  the  various  i)lants 
would  alone  come  near  canceling  the  alleged  prof- 
it of  our  New  York  pamphleteers.    The  F'aris  mar- 
ket reports  giving  only  receipts,  it  would  reciuire 
an  accountant  going  irom  bureau  to  bureau  looking 
up  the  financial  history  of  the  market  system  to 
arrive  at  the  probabilities  as  to  whether  any  part 
of  it  has  ever  "paid."     The  system  has  enormous 
purely  fiscal  receipts,  not  included  in  the  $_m  00,000 
noted  as  the  market  bureau  collections;  La  Villette 
in  191 1  took  in  $2,100,000  octroi  duties  and  $500,- 
000  slaughter-house  head  tax.     But  for  the  purpose 
of  this  revit'w  it  is  enough  to  note  the  capital  errors 
as  to  the   I'aris  markets  of  the   New   York  pam- 
phlets in  (|uestion.  which  destroy  the  arguments  of 

their  authors. 

As  to  city  market  systems  in  the  United  States 
"paying,"  pamphlet  No.  i  says:  "Reports  show  tliat 
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Boston,  for  instance,  nets  a  profit  (»f  $(x).o<x>  a  year; 
Baltimore,  $50,000  a  year,  and  Xew  Orleans  $79.- 
000  a  year  on  their  markets'"  No.  _»  gives:  "l5os- 
ton  has  a  pnjfit  on  its  markets  oi  $f)0.oo(i.  Haiti- 
more,  $50,(XK';  New  Orleans,  $79,000;  BulTalo, 
$44,000;  Cleveland  (Ohid).  $J7,507;  Washinuton, 
(U.  C),  $7,000;  Nashville  (Tenn.),  $8,2ix);  In- 
dianap<jlis,  $17,220;  Rochester  (N.  Y. ),  $4,721; 
and  St.  Paul  (Minn. ).  $4,085." 

The  Boston  market  department  had  on  operation 
a  net  revenue  in  1912  of  more  than  $1 1  i.cxx),  the 
total  receipts  being  $131,447;  department  expendi- 
tures, $20,181.  In  lixing  rentals  for  new  leases  of 
ten  years,  the  Board  of  Assessors  rated  Quincy 
Market,  land  and  buildings,  at  $1,800,000;  the  mar- 
ket in  the  ground  lloor  and  basement  of  Faneuil 
Hall,  not  included  in  this  rating,  brought  in  $25,200 
of  the  total  receipts.  1  f  the  total  investment  in  the 
markets  is  $2,000,000  and  a  four  per  cent  interest, 
$80,000,  be  deducted  from  the  operating  revenue. 
the  result  is  apparently  a  net  income  of  $31,000. 
VN'hat  ditTerences  might  be  arrived  at  by  an  auditor 
calculating  according  to  standanl  municipal  ac- 
counting methods,  which  recpiire  recognition  of  ex- 
penditures not  commonly  ciiiuprised  in  bureau  re- 
ports, is  a  question.    In  establishing  wholesale  mar- 
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kets  in  New  York,  :ertainly  the  interest  on  invest- 
ment must  be  included  in  any  estimate,  and  to  ig- 
nore it  in  quoting  Boston's  alleged  "profits'"  as  an 
example  would  be  grossly  misleading. 

For  Baltimore,  its  Deputy  Comptroller  writes: 
"I  cannot  understand  where  any  one  could  get  au- 
thority for  saying  the  city  of  Baltimore  derived  an- 
nually profits  of  ^)50,ooo  from  its  municipal  mar- 
kets." In  1912,  his  report  shows,  expenditures  ex- 
ceeded receipts  by  $24,899.  He  adds :  "The  city 
derives  no  profits  in  maintaining  its  eleven  markets." 
In  191 1,  for  the  first  time,  a  tabular  statement  con- 
taining historical  and  financial  data  of  the  Baltimore 
market  system  for  the  period  1857-191 1,  was  issued 
by  the  City  Comptroller.  For  19 12,  a  similar  state- 
ment gives:  Total  debits,  $2,513,628;  credits,  $3,- 
281,959.  But  in  a  foot-note  it  is  explained  that  the 
accounting  does  not  include  the  expenses  of  ad- 
ministration or  of  cleaning  and  lighting  the  mar- 
kets! In  1912  cleaning  cost  $37o43 ;  lighting, 
$7,495.  ThL.^e  expenses  alone  would  at  this  rate 
in  twenty  years  wipe  out  the  $7^/8,331  to  the  credit 
of  the  markets  in  the  fifty-four  years.  Nor  does 
the  statement  recognize  either  depreciation  or  in- 
terest on  the  investment  of  $1,048,590,  as  appraised 
in  191 1.     A  writer  in  the  New  York  "Municipal 
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Journal."  December  5,  1912,  in  the  course  of  a  de- 
tailed review  of  the  Baltimore  system,  reaches  the 
conclusion  that,  deducting  interest  on  the  total  cost 
of  plant,  $1,313,941,  the  net  revenue  for  1910  and 
191 1  was  slightly  over  one  per  cent.  But  he  says 
he  omits  cost  of  administration.  And  in  1912  this 
little  net  revenue,  with  self-obliterating  qualifica- 
tions, became  a  considerable  positive  deficit.  All  the 
facts  flatly  contradict  the  claimants  of  $50,000  prof- 
its for  Baltimore's  markets. 

From  New  Orleans  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
Public  Finance  writes  of  the  alleged  $79,000  profits  : 
"The  figures  you  mention  as  the  annual  profits  are 
unofficial,  as  the  markets  are  not  run  for  the  basis 
of  any  profit." 

For  Buflfalo,  the  Markets  Superintendent  says 
"the  revenues"  from  its  four  markets  for  1912  were 
$62,000  and  expenditures  $18,000.  which  would 
give  some  recognition  to  No.  2's  profit  of  $44,000. 
But  he  also  writes,  April  8,  1913,  that  rebuilding  is 
now  going  on  at  an  expense  of  $150,000,  to  which 
another  $50,000  may  be  added  to  complete  the 
work.  He  gives  this  opinion :  "If  the  city  of  Buf- 
falo were  at  this  time  to  enter  upon  an  enterprise 
for  the  establishment  of  markets  for  revenue  I 
would  not  be  in  favor  of  same  as  a  revenue  pro- 
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ducer,  for  I  think  an  even  break  would  be  the  best 
the  city  could  expect."  To  buy  land  and  build  the 
markets,  he  believes  would  cost  $700,000  lo  $800,- 
000. 

Cleveland's  reports,  so  far  as  made  public,  are  for 
the  year's  operations,  without  accounting  for  inter- 
es*^  or  the  other  requirements  of  a  systematic  audit- 
ing system. 

Washington:  Instead  of  $7,000  profit,  the  Dis- 
trict system  has  yielded  during  the  last  ten  years  a 
net  annual  revenue  on  operation  of  $3,600,  being 
about  one  and  one-half  per  cent  interest  on  the  in- 
ventory value  of  the  three  market-houses,  $228,000. 
At  four  per  cent  on  capital  the  system  is  losing 
$6,000  a  year. 

Nashville:  Receipts  for  1912,  $13,657;  expendi- 
tures, $3,700;  balaiice,  $9,957.  Cost  of  market- 
house,  $73,000.  Light  supplied  by  city  electric 
works  free.  Interest  and  lighting  would  bring  the 
balance  down  to  $6,000  or  less.  But  net  revenue 
cannot   be    calculated    without   better   data. 

Indianapolis :  One  would  hardly  expect  the  mar- 
kets of  this  city  anu)ng  the  models  for  revenue  or 
for  any  other  reason  until  they  have  had  time  to 
outlive  their  peculiar  fame,  gained  in  years  of  mis- 
management. 
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Rochester:  Instead  of  the  alleged  $4,721  profits, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Public  Market  Commission  re- 
ports :  "Until  last  year  the  receipts  of  the  market 
have  not  been  sufficient  to  pay  the  maintenance,  in- 
terest and  sinking  fund,  and  it  has  been  necessary 
to  include  in  the  tax  levy  the  sum  of  $6,000  per 
year  to  provide  for  the  deficiency." 

St.  Paul:  From  the  Comptroller's  office:  "I 
cannot  verify  the  figures  of  $4,085  profits  of  the 
city  market  for  the  preceding  year."  Receipts  for 
1912,  $7,459;  expenditures,  $5,143;  net,  for  year, 
$2,315.  "The  disbursements  consist  entirely  of 
operating  expenses  and  do  not  take  into  considera- 
tion the  interest  on  the  original  investment,  depre- 
ciation, or  pro  rata  expense  of  city  administration." 
The  present  estimated  value  of  the  market  property 
is  given  as  $150,000.  That,  alone,  at  four  per  cent, 
would  bring  the  deficit  on  the  market  for  19 12  to 
$3,685. 

From  the  foregoing  analyses  it  is  seen  that  in 
hardly  one  example  have  the  pamphlets  issued  by 
the  Chairman  and  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Terminal  Market  Commission  given  correct  statis- 
tics. In  most  cases  the  errors  have  been  palpable, 
enormous — inexcusable,  considering  that  alleged 
profits  are  being  employed  to  persuade  New  York- 
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ers  that  to  reduce  the  cost  of  provisions  their  first 
need  is  a  system  of  wholesale  markets — "one  to  each 
borough."  What  that  system  might  cost  may  be 
inferred  from  the  estimate  for  the  West  Washing- 
ton-Gansevoort  "terminal  market,"  the  model  for 
which  was  recently  shown  at  the  Women's  Exhi- 
bition in  the  Grand  Central  Palace.  That  cost,  as 
given  in  a  hand-out  leaflet,  was  "from  $10,000,000 
to  $12,000,000"!  For  the  same  market,  a  local 
committee's  estimate,  not  including  cost  of  a  neces- 
sary railroad  structure,  is  $8,610,832. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  any  adequate  appreciation 
of  the  task  of  rehabilitating  New  York's  market 
system  has  yet  been  shown,  in  their  speeches  or 
their  writings,  by  those  of  its  officials  who  for  more 
than  a  year  have  given  nothing  better,  in  the  way 
of  information  or  proposition,  than  the  matter  con- 
tained in  the  above-mentioned  pamphlets.  Can 
they  redeem  their  errors? 


XV.     NEW  YORK   MARKET  PROBLEMS- 
OFFICIAL   PROMISE  Vb.   PER- 
FORMANCE. 

Peter  Cooper  was  President  of  the  New  York 
Citizens'  Association  which  in  1867  investigated  the 
city's  public  market  system.  Here  is  a  passage  in 
the  association's  report  to  Controller  Connolly : 

"A  careful  and  minute  inquiry,  made  in  1863  into 
the  comparative  cost  of  articles  bought  in  Wash- 
ington and  Fulton  markets  and  of  the  same  articles 
bought  uptown  from  grocers  and  butchers,  showed 
an  average  of  30  per  cent  in  favor  of  downtown, 
and  the  year's  supply  of  these  articles  cost  uptown 
people  $25.cxx),ooo  more  than  they  would  have  had 
to  pay  if  the  markets  were  so  located  as  to  bring 
consumer  and  producer  together  and  dispense  with 
middlemen  and  speculators.  .  .  .  This  $25,- 
cxx),ooo  was  a  direct  tax  on  the  consumer." 

Now,  there  was  posed  a  great  problem  for  the 
city,  half  a  century  ago:  "To  bring  consumer 
and  producer  together."  What  have  the  city's  re- 
sponsible representative.;  in  the  premises  done  since 
to  solve  that  problem?  The  privately  managed 
agencies  of  the  foodstuffs  trade  have  extended  their 
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commercial  jurisdiction;  they  have  adopted  new 
methods  witli  the  increase  of  population  and  the 
general  improvements  of  modern  times.  The  rail- 
roads and  the  steamship  lines  have  encouraged  the 
carrying  )f  country  produce  as  fast  freight.  The 
refrigerator  car  lines  have  given  life  to  vast  new 
areas  of  production  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  some 
of  them  thousands  of  miles  from  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. The  cold  storage  system  has  arisen — 
granted  with  abuses  as  well  as  uses.  The  chain 
store  and  the  private  provision  market  are  doing 
work  that  might  have  been  in  part  done  through 
municipal  action.  Yet,  with  this  civic  problem  for- 
ever confronting  them,  our  chief  authorities — when 
faithful  servants  overv/helmed  with  pressing  re- 
forms in  administration,  when  mere  politicians  ab- 
sorbed in  personal  and  partisan  gain — have  not  only 
failed  to  establish  means  of  bringing  consumer  and 
producer  together,  but  have  allowed  the  fairly  ef- 
fective public  market  system  of  fifty  years  ago 
to  die. 

Official  investigations  for  the  purpose  of  solving 
the  market  question  as  it  exists  for  New  York  have 
of  recent  years  been  superficial,  the  recommenda- 
tions of  commissions  have  been  divergent,  the  find- 
ings as  to  the  facts  relative  to  other  cities  have  in 
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cnnspicuous  cases  been  jrro.ssly  in  error,  the  schemes 
for  new  market  systems  have  been  startling,'  in  their 
probable  cost,  and,  invariably,  the  "retonns"  sug- 
gested have  been  destructive  of  the  rights  of  the 
consumer  to  ijc  served  in  the  streets.  Here  is  a 
resume  of  various  ofticial  recommendations: 

1.  More  than  fifteen  years  ago,  during  Mayor 
Stromj^'s  administration.  Street  Commissioner 
George  K.  Waring  energetically  advocated  inunici- 
pal  markets  as  a  substitute  for  pushcart  peddling. 
Nothing  done. 

2.  In  1903,  Secretary  Reynolds'  report  to 
Mayor  Low  (anti-Tammany)  recommended  "the 
creation  of  three  or  four  pushcart  markets  by  the 
city,  and  the  recjuirement,  upon  the  establishment 
of  these  markets,  that  all  pushcarts  be  relegated  to 
them."  iiy  this  report,  market  sites  were  to  be 
taken  by  condemnation,  each  occupying  a  block  or 
a  half-block,  up  town  or  down  town.  The  appro- 
priations for  this  measure,  involving  obviously  some 
millions,  never  came.  Pushcart  foodstuffs  were 
found  by  the  committee  to  be  good  and  cheap. 

3.  In  1906  this  proposal  of  the  Low  adminis- 
tration was  stVcjngly  opposed  by  the  Commission  of 
IMayor  McClellan  (Tammany).  The  counter  opin- 
ion was:    "We  see  no  reason  whv  the  Citv  of  New 
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York  should  go  into  the  business  of  providing  shop 
space  for  dealers  in  any  class  of  supplies,  at  a  large 
annual  loss,  nor  why  taxpayers  should  be  called 
upon  to  bear  such  a  burden."  Among  its  findings, 
this  Commission  reported:  "That  public  markets 
will  not  solve  the  pushcart  problem,  cannot  be  self- 
supporting,  and  would  be  an  tmwarranted  burden 
to  the  taxpayers."  "We  are  clearly  of  opinion  that 
the  pushcart  problem  cannot  be  solved  by  the  crea- 
tion of  numicipal  markets."  This  Commission  rec- 
ommended a  complicated  plan  of  pushcart  regula- 
tion, involving  "restricted"  and  "unrestricted"  dis- 
tricts of  the  city,  a  limited  number  of  .stationary 
peddlers'  positions,  minimum  license  fees  of  $10 
for  carts,  abolition  of  personal  badges,  exclusion 
of  horse  and  wagon  peddling  from  certain  districts 
— a  very  elaborate  scheme,  not  one  feature  of  which 
is  operative  today.  Again  pushcart  goods  were  de- 
clared wliolesome  and  cheap.  Moreover,  "The  ped- 
dler must  be  free  to  travel  from  place  to  place." 

4.  An  .\ldermanic  S]>ecial  Committee  on  Push- 
carts and  Markets,  appointed  July  9,  1912,  rei)orted 
May  8.  i<)i,^,  on  jntshcarts  only.  Its  recommenda- 
tions Wire  to  convert  the  pushcart  peddlers  to 
permanent  standholders  in  sheltered  markets  under 
the  river  bridges  and  in  small  parks  and  certain 
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open  public  spaces.  The  eoimiiitlce  found:  "That 
the  (juahty  of  food  and  nierchandise  sold  from  these 
pushcarts  is  in  the  main  of  as  ^ood  a  (|uaHty  as  can 
be  bought  anywhere  else  in  the  city,  and  much 
cheaper." 

5.  A  Mayor's  Commission  r)n  Pushcarts,  ap- 
pointed December  18.  191 2,  reported  March  26, 
I9^3>  its  report  being  transmitted  to  the  Board 
of  Aldermen  April  18.  Its  recommendations  were 
the  same  as  the  aldermanic  committee's  turned  out 
to  be,  six  weeks  later,  the  establishment  of  "per- 
manent shelter  markets."  Among  the  findings  of 
this  Commission  were:  "The  legal  status  of  the 
pushcart  operator  is  that  of  a  commercial  outcast." 
"It  has  been  found  that  the  foodstuffs  sold  by  the 
peddlers  is  nearly  uniformly  wholf^ome."  "Com- 
modities are  by  means  of  them  distnhui  -d  at  lower 
prices  than  they  could  be  purchased  '  t  '^p^ 
"But  it  is  necessary  to  take  them  i>iJ  tin 

6.  To  another  Commission,  one  on  m  rk 
pointed  by  the  present  Mayor,  if  whicli  t' 
dent  of  The  Rronx  is  chairman,  a  joint 
representing  organizations   interested  in   n 
Washington-Gansevoort  market  reported   > 
19 1 2.  in  favor  of  a  new  wholesale  market 
should  take  up  several  blocks  adjoining  the 
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voort  siti',  llio  \\c>t  Wasliin)4t<in  t<>  I.  given  over 
to  (lock  purpuM-N.  A  sirikiiij^  loaluic  of  this  re- 
|K)rt  is  the  estimate  that  tlie  land  and  huildiii^s  of 
the  new  market  would  eost  $8,0i().(S^^j,  not  iiiehid- 
iiitr  the  railroad  structure  essential  to  the  service  of 
its  supplies. 

7.  A  Member  of  the  Advisory  lioard  of  the 
New  York  Terminal  Market  Commission,  showing 
a  model  of  the  pro|>osed  dansevoort  market  at  the 
Woman's  Industrial  F.xhihition  at  the  Grand  Cen- 
tral Palace,  March,  IQ13.  estimated  its  minimum 
cost  at  from  ten  to  twelve  million  dollars.  One  of 
the  necessary  methods  of  making  such  a  market 
"pay"  is  stated  (page  3-')  in  this  member's  "A 
Terminal  Market  System" :  "The  municipality 
should  select  central  positions  for  its  markets,  with 
rail  and  river  access.  It  should  have  effective  con- 
trol not  only  over  the  markets  but  the  adjacent 
streets,  wharves,  and  railroad  sidings,  so  as  to  ob- 
viate evasion  of  the  market  tolls."  That  is,  the  pres- 
ent boat  and  railroad  terminals  receiving  foodstuffs 
and  the  vast  private  storage  warehouses  now  doing 
business  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Gansevoort  market 
are  to  be  "controlled"  by  the  market  authority — 
somehow.  Wcjuld  they  be  subject  to  market  tolls, 
or  would  they  be  wholly  suppressed?     Speaking  of 
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the  ix'dcllcrs'  Ir.iliic  m  the  stn-cts  .kIj.k cut  L,  the 
lU-rliii  wholcsalr  market,  the  ^anir  untcr  says 
(Iia^r  IV),  that  it  "wa^  i.tolnhjicl  ;,,iil  strutly  lim 
itrrl  i-Im-wIiiti'.  'I'liis  iiuaMirc,  in  fad,  is  .Icciiicd 
c'ssfiitial  in  cvtTy  rily  wlurc  imniicipal  markets  arc 
cniidiRtc'l  slid  CSS  fully  !" 

8.  The  I 'resident  of  The  I'.ronx  C'Tinies," 
March  28,  19 13),  thtis  describes  his  course  in  ad- 
vancinjf  his  wholesale  market  theories:  'After 
projectinj^r  the  wholesale  terminal  markets  I  asked 
that  a  committee  of  tlie  Hoard  of  l-\timate  and  Ap- 
porti<jnment  he  appointed  to  consider  the  plans  and 
report  to  the  hoard."  Was  it  also  after  forming'  his 
vast  project— the  cost  of  which  is  to  he  reckrjned  hy 
the  tens  of  millions— that  he  ascertained,  in  its  sup- 
port, in  Eiirope  and  America,  his  allurin^r  hut  il- 
lusory proofs  that  municipal  markets  "pay"?  "I5e- 
ware,"  says  a  French  proverb,  "of  looking  for  what 
you  are  seeking;  you  may  find  it!"  We  have  seen 
this  official's  errors  as  a  reporter  of  data — due 
largely,  perhaps,  to  haste — in  confusing  what  seems, 
in  written  or  spoken  report  of  a  passing  year,  with 
what  is,  in  permanent  and  fountlati^m  fact.  What 
as  a  conse(|uence  may  he  the  e\pectati(jn  of  his 
projects? — now  involving,  hy  his  own  announce- 
ments, a  "wholesale  distribuiing  market  for  every 
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borough,  perhaps  two  for  Manhattan"  ( "Munici- 
pal Market  Policy,"  May  i.  191 2). — or,  later,  "the 
building  of  wholesale  markets  at  the  railroad  ter- 
minals," with  probably  retail  annexes  ("Terminal 
Markets  in  the  Lnited  States,"  January,  1913), 
the  system  to  be  equipped  with  storage  facilities, 
motor  trucks  to  carry  surplus  supplies  from  mar- 
ket to  market,  and  a  bureau  for  newspaper  adver- 
tising or  issuing  a  daily  bulletin.  An  "industrial" 
railway  is  to  be  constructed  in  The  Bronx  and  A 
dock  railway  on  the  West  Side,  and  possibly  Walla- 
bout  Creek  is  to  be  dredged  to  accommodate  large 
vessels !  All  this  in  how  many  years  ?  This  official 
has  been  more  than  a  year  in  getting  up  his  re- 
port— often  promised,  not  yet  issued. 

9.  Directly  opposed  to  the  Manhattan  Terminal 
project  of  The  Bronx  President  stands  a  paragraph 
in  the  findings  of  the  Committee  on  Markets,  Prices 
and  Costs  of  the  New  York  State  Food  Investigat- 
ing Commission,  which  reads :  "That  the  scattered 
locations  of  transportation  terminals  and  the  area 
and  configuration  of  the  city  render  a  central  whole- 
sale market  impracticable,  a  needless  expense,  and  a 
permanent  and  useless  addition  to  the  cost  of  food 
distribution."  (  Re])ort.  August  i.  191-'.  page  33. ) 
"The  co-operation  of  the  railroads  which  do  not  ■qfet 
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a  direct  entrance  to  this  location  mijjht  be  difficult 
to  secure,  and   the  plan  is  subject  to  the  funda- 
mental objection  that  delivery   in  car  lots   should 
be  made  at  the  points  nearest  the  consumer."    This 
committee  reported  as  one  of  its  ascertained  facts : 
"Increase  to  cost  by  the  use  of  the  pushcart  system 
is  lower  than  in  any  other  type  of  food-distributing 
agency."     But,  instead  of  following  up  the  line  of 
cheap  operation  suggested  by  this  fact,  which  would 
have  led  to  liberty  for  the  pushcart  trade  and  the 
establishment  of  open-air  markets,  the  committee's 
recommendation  was :    "We  urge  the  reduction  of 
cost  by  merging  the  wholesale  and  retail  business, 
either  through  larger  retail  units,  department  stores 
or  chain  stores"  (page  21 ).   The  committee  believed 
"that  not  more  than  200  such  markets,   perhaps 
less,  would  perform  the  function  of  food  distribu- 
tion in  Greater  New  York  in  the  most  economical 
and  satisfactory  manner."     Its  estimate  called   for 
a  total  investment  of  $40,000,000  for  the  200  mar- 
kets! 

10.  A  supplementary  report  by  one  of  the  three 
members  of  this  committee,  who  believed  "the  situ- 
ation demanded  more  definite  and  radical  treat- 
ment," after  reciting  a  list  of  wastes  and  burdens 
in  the  present  methods  of  food  supply  to  New  York 
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ciuisuiiuTs,  lontaitu'd  his  own  projint :  "Tlu' 
rniiody  for  this  cliaotii-.  uiicrdiminir,  i-xlravaijant 
and  wasteful  oonditinn  nl  dislrihutinj;'  foodstuffs 
can  bo  most  effectively  brout^ht  about  by  the  estab- 
lishment thnnij^hout  the  city  of  a  series  of  retail 
markets,  in  each  of  which  all  foodstuffs  wunild  be 
carried,  and  in  which  snoods  and  prices  wouKl  be  uni- 
form." .  .  .  "The  City  of  New  York  or  the 
State  should  provide  the  sites  and  buildings  for 
those  markets  by  invoking,  when  necessary,  their 
power  of  eminent  domain."  "The  operating  com- 
pany should  be  under  the  strict  supervision  of  a 
State  Commission  of  Markets  and  Marketing,  with 
power  to  enforce  all  necessary  regulations  in  re- 
lation to  transportation,  terminal  facilities,  sanita- 
tion, quality  and  grades  and  prices." 

Two  radically  different  schemes,  each  requiring 
millions  of  dollars — tens  of  millions? — from  one 
committee !  However,  that  committee's  imi)ractica- 
bilities  have  shrouded  it  in  oblivion — except  that 
by  whiles  some  one  remembers  the  blunders  of  its 
statistics.  It  estimated  that  the  fruit  and  vegetables 
other  than  potatoes  consumed  annually  in  Greater 
New  York  amounted  in  value  to  five  million  dol- 
lars, whereas  evidently  the  value  must  be  more  than 
fifty  millions,  persisting  in  the  error  in  different 
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I)art.s  of  the  report.     [1  alv.  calnilalf.l  on  one  pa-'c 
that  the  annnal  foo<l  supply  of  Crealer  iVevv  York- 
costs  in  the  crinsunicrs'  kitchen  five  hundred  niil- 
hons  or  over,  while  on  another  paj^e  it  made  only 
"the  chief  articles  of  consumption"  nearly  six  hun- 
dred   and   fifty   millions.      A    letter   writer   to  the 
press,  after  sayiufr  that  the  committee  acknowledges 
the  first  error,  estimates  that  it  should  have  found 
that,  the  cost  of  the  annual  food  supply  of  Greater 
New  York  at  the  terminals  being-  $350,000,000.  in 
the  kitchens  of  the  consumers  it  is  $700,000,000— 
a  square  block  addition  of  100  per  cent. 

About  the  only  point  in  practice  on  which  all 
these  ten  committees  and  commissions  and  special 
investigators  have  agreed  is  the  expenditure  of 
more  city  money  for  plant  and  the  creation  of  more 
city  oflfices  for  operating  or  supervising  bureaus. 

The  framer  of  new  public  projects  in  which  gov- 
ernment is  to  be  trader,  manufacturer,  or  operator 
ever  assumes  that  city.  State,  or  national  admin- 
istration is  on  the  eve  of  a  sweeping  and  lasting  re- 
form. The  chastening  thought  and  experience  of 
a  half  century  relative  to  the  office-holder's  ineffi- 
cient part  in  food  selling,  for  example,  gives  him 
no  pause.  Yet  here  arc  some  of  the  bits  of  com- 
ment and  advice  falling  under  my  observation  while 
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looking  up  this  subject :    Approving  IVter  Cooper's 
t\.>C()ninien(lations  tor  new  markets,  Samuel  J.  '1  il- 
den  said:     "I  admit  the  general   unfitness  of  the 
State  to  manage  any  kind  of  business."     On  the 
same  point.  Controller  A.  C.  Flagg,  writing  in  1854, 
referred  to  "the  bungling  hand  of  government." 
T.   Scanlon,  Secretary  Tariff  Reform  Committee, 
writes:     "The  Lodge  Report  is  discredited  by  the 
fact  of  the  majority  of  the  committee  being  com- 
posed of  high-tariff  partisans."     Frederic  J.  Has- 
kin.  in  his  "Cost  of  Living",  remarks,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course:    "It  is  only  when  investigators  start 
out  to  prove  a  theory,  rather  than  to  ascertain  the 
facts,  that  wide  divergences  of  opini  n  become  evi- 
dent."    Henry  R.  Towne,  Presider     of  the  Mer- 
chants'  Association,  says:     "New    t'ork   lags  be- 
hind every  other  great  modern  city  of  the  world  in 
cohesiveness.  progressiveness,  and  municipal  intelli- 
gence."    Fritz  Reichmann.  State  Superintendent  of 
Weights   and    Measures,    wrote   three   years   ago: 
"Russia,  which  we  consider  a  barbarous  country, 
is  so  much  better  governed  than  New  York  State  in 
respect  to  its  weights  and  measures  as  to  make  us 
blush."    In  October,  1911,  Dr.  Alexis  Ilyin.  an  of- 
ficial of  St.  Petersburg,  denouncing  the  unsanitary 
conditions  in  New  York  bakeries,  said :    "I  wonder 
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how  New  Yorkers  can  stand  eating  l.rcarl  made  in 
these  caverns  of  darkness  and  nnwholesnnieness." 
Bearing  „n  the  questi.m  of  licensing  peddlers  and 
standkeepers,  Xcw  Yorkers  have  read  in  the  news- 
papers spicy  accounts  of  fights  between  the  "ins" 
and  "outs"  in  "tlsh-stand  politics,"  and  of  charges 
of  grafting  on  pushcart  men  by  political  "organiza- 
tion representatives." 

Relative  to  the  investment  of  millions  in  munici- 
pal markets— "distributive"  or  wholesale,  or  com- 
pound wholesale  and  retail— experience  speaks  in 
the  views  of  representatives  of  two  classes  of  New 
Yorkers,  the  one  officeholders  and  the  other  trans- 
portation officials. 

Officeholders  directed  my  attention  to  these 
points:  A  serious  drawback  in  every  one  of  New 
York's  municipal  branches  is  obtaining  the  annual 
appropriations  essential  to  its  development  and  its 
thorough  and  economical  service.  In  the  various 
departments,  the  loudest  noise  obtains  the  fullest 
purse.  "Foolish  waste  and  foolish  frugality"  was 
our  late  Commissioner  of  Accotmts'  verdict  of  the 
city's  financial  management.  The  officials  at  pres- 
ent engaged  with  the  supuvising.  the  licensing,  the 
foo,l  inspecting,  the  policing  of  the  markets  and 
street  vending  all  have  one  story  either  of  insuffi- 
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cicncy  or  of  supertluity  of  working  force,  or  of  in- 
adaiuacy  of  financial  means,  or  of  uncertainty  of 
the  law  or  jurisdiction,  or  of  working  at  cross  pur- 
poses or  of  lack  of  co-ordination.  Even  the  office 
accommodations  of  officials  have  long  been  anti- 
quated and  inconvenient.  In  choosing  market  sites 
and  creating  new  markets,  some  of  these  men  ask, 
whose  inlluence  would  predominate,  that  of  real 
estate  dealers  or  that  of  the  localities  standing  most 
in  need  of  the  markets,  which  now  are  to  have  re- 
tail annexes,— that  of  men  best  (lualified  to  lay  out 
a  market  adapted  to  metropolitan  needs  or  that  of 
politician  contractors  with  elaborate  and  expensive 
plans  of  municipal  monuments?  In  the  shifting  of 
New  York's  population  due  to  new  means  of  tran- 
sit, who  can  foresee  whether  or  not  in  a  few  years 
a  market  at  present  located  in  a  crowded  district 
might  not  be  partly  abandoned  ?  And,  given  official 
recognition  of  the  necessity  of  new  wholesale  bor- 
ough markets,  how  many  years  may  elapse  before 
sites  are  chosen  and  houses  built?  There  has  been 
urgent  necessity  for  a  new  court  building  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  Hall  of  Records 
came  after  being  needed  a  longer  period.  Once 
built,  how  to  be  cared  for?  The  Assistant  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Works  stated  last  year  he  did 
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not  find  it  practical  t(,  have  sr,mc  of  the  present 
shabby  market  buildings  rei)aired.    The  representa- 
tives of  the  dealers  in  one  public  market  have  testi- 
fied that  the  conditions  under  which  they  do  busi- 
ness are  deplorable.     A  walk  around  West  Wash- 
ington  Market   today   will    be   instructive,   in   its 
dilapidated  state,  as  to  the  possibilities  of  upkeep 
for  new  markets ;  only  after  a  lapse  of  seven  months 
after  a  bad  fire  was  work  at  the  necessary  repairs 
begun  in  May.     Fulton  Market  has  a  leaky  roof; 
has  no  city  refrigerating  plant;  for  two  years  after 
it  had  a  damaging  fire  in  1910  no  permanent  re- 
pairs were  made.     Last  year  Washington  Market 
got  the  first  coat  of  paint  since  1882;  removal  of 
its  outside  stands,  stallholders  say,  has  made  it  in- 
sufferably cold  in  winter.    The  Eighth  Ward  Mar- 
ket, Brooklyn,  has  remained  a  costly  unoccupied 
site  only,  not  a  market,  for  years. 

Transportation  men  ask  what  the  promoters  of 
municipal  wholesale  markets  intend  to  do  with  re- 
gard to  the  terminal  and  wholesale  methods  de- 
veloped independently  of  municipal  ownership  or 
control.  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  scores  of  large 
receiving  houses  of  the  Western  meat  packing  com- 
panies, the  various  costly  miscellaneous  storage 
plants,  markets  of  themi,dve5,  the  extensive  whole- 
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sale  tlowntovvn  (|uartcr  for  huttiT,  cheese  and  epgs, 
etc.?  Ill  the  course  of  time,  the  steatiiship  and 
railroad  terminals  have  estahlished  what  are  in 
part  markets,  in  part  freij:jht  deix)ts  on  piers  and 
in  railroad  yards — the  market  features  including 
wholesale  auctioning,  accomnnxlations  for  commis- 
sion men.  facilities  for  discharging  and  distrihuting 
produce.  Dealers  are  in  the  habit  of  going  to  cer- 
tain of  these  points  for  specialties  and  the  particular 
output  of  various  parts  of  the  country.  Are  offi- 
cial attempts  to  be  made  to  supplant  these  enormous 
undertakings?  The  Long  Island  Railroad  Com- 
pany has  a  site  which  it  plans  to  have  utilized  as  a 
market.  How  could  the  city  prevent  or  control  its 
operation?  What  would  be  the  result  of  its  com- 
petition with  the  proposed  borough  wholesale  mar- 
kets? Grave  questions,  these,  for  promoters  of 
ten-million-dollar  municipal  schemes.  Today  there 
is  rivalry  between  the  great  railroad  lines  in  bring- 
ing to  their  respective  New  York  terminals  the  prod- 
uce of  the  different  regions  they  serve.  If  con- 
strained to  discharge  their  unsold  perishable  freight 
in  municipal  terminals  only,  or  chiefly,  what  would 
be  the  effect  on  prices  or  in  promoting  combina- 
tions to  control  supply? 

The  methods  of  the  Paris  wholesale  market  hav- 
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ing  been  cited  in  supix.rt  of  the  New  \(,rk  terminal 
plan,   these   pertinent    facts   are   to  he   considered: 
With  the  one  exception  of  meat,  all  classes  of  "per- 
ishable" foodstnfTs  to  be  marketed  in  J'aris  must  be 
taken  to  the  Central  Malls.     Private  wholesale  mar- 
kets are  illicit.     In  1909,  the  Municipal  Council  set 
out  to  investi,L,-atc  the  "clandestine"  markets  of  the 
railway  freight  stations,  but  the  matter  was  soon 
dropped.     The  railway  managers  pleaded  inability 
to  give  information  on  the  subject:  their  business, 
they  said,  was  transportation  of  goods;  what  was 
sold  on  arrival  was  not  their  concern.     As  the  one 
exception  to  the  compulsory  sales  in  the  wholesale 
market,  the  meat  butchered  inider  mimicipal  super- 
vision is  sold  at  the  abattoirs.     Being  a  branch  of 
the  municipal  market  system  of  Paris,  lauded  for 
its  profits  by  the  President  of  The  Bronx,  the  abat- 
toirs of  La  Villette  may  be  glanced  at  for  a  moment 
with    the   assistance   of    "Les   Abattoirs    Publics" 
(1906).     De  Loverdo.  in  the  pages  of  this  most 
thorough  of   reference   books   on   the   subject,   de- 
scribes these  features  of  La  Villette:     Defective  in- 
stallation of  butchers'  slaughter  .sections,  where  the 
dirt    is   repugnatit:   .stables   badly   aired,   numerous 
cases  of  asphy.xia  consecpient  among  the  hogs,  and 
the  material  in  the  structtires  permeable;  the  cut 
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ting-up  sections  for  viscera  untidy,  ventilation  bad, 
the  emptying  surface  channels  nests  of  pestilence; 
the  paving  permeable,  the  walls  in  bad  condition; 
water  generally  insufificient,  the  workmen  and 
women  using  soiled  rags  with  dirty  hands,  while 
there  is  a  complete  lack  of  modern  mechanical 
methods;  absolute  defects  in  the  cooling  rooms; 
sanitary  section  incomplete;  laboratory  and  means 
of  scientific  investigation  and  apparatus  for  sterili- 
zation of  slightly  tainted  meats  absent ;  installation 
for  the  destruction  of  unwholesome  meats  un- 
known; collecting  sewer  in  many  of  the  establish- 
ments in  the  open  air !  The  new  eight-million  dol- 
lar La  Villette  has  rested  in  the  stage  of  "projec- 
tion" ten  years. 

Paris,  like  New  York,  knows  the   procrastina- 
tions of  bureaucracy. 


XVI.     TRICES ;  SUPPLIES ;  DISTRIBUTION. 


Comparing  prices  of  foodstuffs  in  New  York, 
Paris,  Berlin  and  London  brings  confusing  com- 
plications in  the  data.  Some  staples,  such  as  meat, 
grain,  butter  and  coffee,  have  offered  what  seemed 
an  easy  task  to  paste-and-scissors  investigators  of 
the  cost  of  living  in  these  cities.     But  other  com- 

Jities.  such  as  fruit  and  vegetables,  present  spe- 
V.  tl  difficulties  even  to  t<  ' "h-and-go  observers. 
Season  alone  brings  to  eacli  .  >r  any  particu- 

lar fruit  for  instance,  a  descendiiij^  scale  nf  prices 
until  the  full-season  supply  is  reached,  to  be  fo' 
lowed  by  an  ascending  scale  with  the  passing  a, 
the  croj).  The  seasons  are  not  synchronous  in  the 
four  cities.  Qualities  of  fruit  and  vegetables  differ 
in  the  course  of  the  seasons  as  well  as  from  year 
to  year.  The  Paris  marketmen  stri<-tly  classify  the 
several  grades  of  vegetables,  and  each  grade  varies 
in  freshness  of  stock.  Prices  vary  in  different 
quarters  of  one  city,  and  even  in  different  stores, 
being  in  each  case  adapted  to  the  purse  of  the  aver- 
age customer  of  a  neighborhood  or  a  clientele,  and 
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cnnsct|uciitly  l>is  lu-KliRcncc  or  vigilance  in  saving 
his  sous,  riio  order  by  tclfphono  ^cts  the  hij^hest 
market  charm' :  iiisi)cction  l)y  the  I)uycr  in  a  store 
brings  an  acconiniodatioti  in  price,  and  perhaps  in 
(piantity  and  (piahty.  Dealers  in  specialties  may 
know  the  current  market  rates  for  the  six  to  ten 
j^rades  of  the  commodities  they  buy  and  sell,  but 
the  family  buyer  must  lo<ik  sharp  to  distinjjuish 
ilifFerenccs,  while  the  casual  observer  is  not  pe- 
cuniarily interested  in  fine  distinctions.  />  ludfjfc 
on  the  bench  has  otVicially  recognized  seven  degrees 
of  eggs;  the  market  tables  give  six  to  eight  classi- 
fications of  chickens.  Trade  names  in  many  cases 
signify  not  origin  but  merely  quality.  Beef  in  the 
British  markets,  especially  among  the  retailers,  takes 
grade  by  a  non*enclature  flattering  to  patriotism — 
"Pure  British  grown."  "English  killed."  "Ameri- 
can," etc.,  are  phrases  which  to  the  knowing  mean 
quality,  not  country.  The  worst  meats  sold  in 
England's  butcher  shops  are  "American."  the  best 
"English."  with  no  real  reference  to  geography. 
As  to  fruit,  France  specializes  in  pears  and  apples, 
the  fancy  "brands"  bringing  prices  higher  than  any 
kind  in  America:  but  the  common  run  are  retailed, 
in  some  years,  much  lower  than  similar  (pialities  in 
New  York  store';     Frenrh  cauliflower,  it  is  a  fact, 
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is  sold  HI  HvrWu  iiurkcts ;  l-muli  |..fiialncs  ai„| 
flowers  in  Covnit  (ianlrn;  AtiUTuaii  fniil  in  ni..sl 
of  thi-  British  and  iti  several  Coniinental  cities,  ef- 
fecting' in  all  cases  an  influence  on  price  of  domestic 
products.  Market  report^  and  provision  store  cata- 
logues fnjni  the  four  cities  may  a.iswer  as  finj^aT 
posts  for  prices,  but  are  not  C(jnclusive  as  to  the 
class  of  the  CfMiiniodity. 

What  grade  the  consumer  buys,  it  is  thus  seen, 
is  difficult  to  designate  definitely  and  cmpare  in 
tabular   form.      At  the  same   time  what   value  in 
money   he  pays   is   a   f^ne  mathematical   question. 
The  American  traveler  in  France  may  count  a  sou 
a  cent,  f^ve  francs  a  dollar,  a  pound  French  weight 
a  pound  English  weight,  a  litre  a  (|uart ;  it  is  his 
custom  to  calculate  in  convenient  near  ecjuivalents. 
Facile  but  deceptive  figuring.      A  dollar  is  worth 
not  only   five    francs   but   nearly   fnur   cents   more 
(5-1813).      A    pound    English    weight    is   sh<;rt    a 
pound  French  by  nearly  a  tenth  (453.6  grammes  a, 
against  500).     Hence  the  Xew  York  housekeeper 
experimenting  at  living   in  Paris  must   remember 
that  her  American  i-  )  cents  is  buying  nearly  114 
cents'  worth,  as  calcjlated  in  French  money  and 
weight.     That  is.  on  all  she  buys  she  is  gaining  14 
per  cent  as  compared  with  Xew   York  prices  and 
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scales.  In  England,  a  shilling  is  not  equal  to 
twenty-five  cents,  but  only  twenty- four;  in  Ger- 
many, a  mark  is  not  the  same  as  a  ciuarter,  but  oniy 
twenty-three  and  three-fourths  cents.  The  ex- 
tremes of  these  difierences,  slight  perhaps  to  the 
flush  tourist,  are  sufficient  in  percentage  to  compass 
the  entire  rise  in  the  average  cost  of  foodstuffs  in 
England  from  the  level  of  1900  to  the  maxiinum 
point  of  1912. 

The  much  higher  prices  of  certain  comestibles  in 
Paris  than  in  New  York  lead  the  American  to  ask 
hovvr  they  can  co-exist  with  cheap  facilities  in  mar- 
keting. Uniformly,  there  is  but  one  correct  reply 
— taxes.  Fi-ance  seeks  self  subsistence.  Her  tillers, 
or  owners,  of  the  soil  have  imposed  upon  the  coun- 
try a  tarifif  protective  of  what  they  grow.  In  addi- 
tion, Paris  has  yet  that  medieval  form  of  taxation. 
the  octroi,  or  duty,  assessed  on  certain  commodities 
as  they  are  brought  within  the  fortifications  that  are 
coincident  with  the  city  boundary  line.  For  ex- 
ample, the  French  national  tariff  on  beef  is  pro- 
hibitive, twenty  francs  minimum  on  one  hundred 
kilogrammes  live  weight — in  round  numbers  $3.90 
on  two  hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  The  octrcii 
on  a  beef  animal  runs  besides  from  $6  to  $10,  dt.' 
pending  on   weight,   and   the   butchering   head-t;i  . 
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mav  reach  $j.  Steak,  then,  at  40  cents!  Butter 
and  coffee  are  also  high  in  price  through  taxation. 
A  hundred  1-ilogranimes  of  Holland  biitter  pays 
twenty  francs  custom?  duty  at  the  frontier  and 
fourteen  and  a  half  francs  octroi  at  the  gates  of 
Paris.  There  is  no  octroi  on  fruit  and  vegetables, 
but  it  strikes  beef,  pork,  delicatesseti,  poultry  and 
game,  fish,  oysters,  butter,  cheese,  mustard,  grapes, 
oils,  alcohol,  wood,  coal,  fodders  and  grain.  How 
the  national  tariff  affect.-,  price  is  seen  in  the  in- 
stance of  wheat,  which,  selling  in  March,  191 1,  at 
18.38  francs  per  quintal  in  New  York  and  advanc- 
ing to  only  19.10  in  London,  sold  in  Paris  at  26.69. 
In  191 1,  the  index  numbers  for  ten  principal  articles 
of  household  consumption  subject  to  tariff  duties 
in  France  and  Germany  stood:  Englard,  100; 
France  and  Germany,  118.  Coffee  was  not  in  this 
list.  In  France  the  minimmn  tariff  on  coffee  is  148 
francs  on  100  kilogrammes,  somewhat  more  than 
twelve  cents  a  pound.  The  maximum  duty  is  dou- 
ble. While  the  coffees  displayed  in  the  Paris  gro- 
ceries take  every  fancy  name  knov^n  to  the  world 
trade,  as  a  fact  more  than  90  per  cent  of  all  the 
importations  arc  officially  reported  as  from  Brazil. 
It  is,  of  course,  the  price  erf  what  any  population 
principally  eats  that  counts  in  its  cost  of  living.    In 
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Paris,  as  in  London,  a  direct  effect  of  the  people's 
markets  is  seen  in  tlic  encouragement  of  market 
{gardeners,  local  and  distant,  who  raise  the  cheaper 
kinds  of  produce.  While,  especially  during  the  crop 
seasons,  the  larger  i)art  of  the  supply  comes  to 
Paris  l)y  rail,  the  considerable  deliveries  from  the 
local  gardeners,  by  waj"  n  to  the  market  or  direct 
to  large  buyers,  indicate  the  consecjucnces  of  a  cer- 
tainly of  sales  of  the  food  of  the  masses  and  con- 
iidence  in  the  market  prices.  Large  amounts  of 
the  cheaper  st)rts  of  fruit,  berries,  and  vegetables 
are  hence  consumed ;  here  (piantity  has  an  excep- 
tional weight  in  price  comparisons. 

In  view  of  such  puzzling  qualifications  of  ap- 
parent facts,  (juotation  of  sets  of  figures  from  for- 
eign •■sources  to  enforce  the  argument  that  pushcarts 
and  ^trcet  markets  cut  prices  might  fail  to  strength- 
en Conclusions  that  stand  to  reason. 

A  word  here  on  the  general  trend  in  the  prices  of 
table  ncces>aries.  In  the  heaps  of  clippings  before 
me  on  this  subject  is  a  magazine  article,  "Why 
Things  \\  ill  Never  Be  Cheaper,"  and  in  the  text 
the  idea  of  the  heading  is  repeated:  "The  worst 
of  it  all  is  that  things  will  never  be  any  cheaper  than 
they  are  now.  .\s  gold  increases  prices  are  forced 
up."     The  positive  and  sweeping  convictions  of  the 
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author  of  the  article,  his  swift  penetration  to  the  re- 
mote and   all-coniijrehensive  (■au>e  of   hi,i,'li   prices. 


and  his  coniinand  of  the  technical  t 

-all  these  carrv 


ernis  ol  hnance 
■  him  to  snheres 


and  pure  economic! 
of  ratiocination  beyond  the  jnirview  of  the  com- 
monplace collector  of  everyday  facts.  Yet  this  I 
must  venture  to  say :  In  my  interviews  with  man- 
agers of  markets,  public  and  private,  with  numer- 
ous literary  and  statistical  (jbservers  of  the  price 
problem,  and  with  many  men  of  affairs,  in  the  four 
great  cities,  I  have  never  met  one  who  would  say 
he  had  detected  the  slightest  influence  (jf  the  gold 
supply  on  current  local  market  prices.  Among  the 
dealers  in  foodstuffs  and  the  market  officials  the 
practical  view  was  invariably  taken  that  with  large 
available  supplies  come  low  prices,  and  for  proof 
they  would  point  out  the  rise  to  double,  or  the  fall 
to  half,  in  the  price  of  potatoes,  or  cabbage,  or  wine, 
as  tmrely  a  crop  consecjuence.  In  the  Berlin  mar- 
ket superintendent's  reports  for  1910  and  191 1  and 
the  Paris  market  director's  reports  for  the  same 
years,  the  unusual  rise  of  prices  of  certain  commodi- 
ties were  accepted  as  plainly  the  result:-  oi  the  ex- 
traordinarily wet  year  and  dry  year.  Some  staple 
commodities — bread,  wine,  fruit,  fish — were  in  191 1 
no    dearer    in    France    than    for    vears    urevious. 
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Among'  tlie  writers  on  general  prices.  Leroy-Beau- 
lien  ("licononiiste,"  N'oveniI)er,  1911).  St.  l^on 
("La  Vie  Chere."  191 1),  and  J.  A.  Hobson  ("Gold 
Prices  and  Wages."  1913)  regard  the  gold  supply 
as  of  imperceptible  intlucnce.  A  rise  in  the  price 
of  meat  in  the  United  States  was  foreseen  by  J. 
Ogden  Armour  in  1906  ("The  Packers,  the  Private 
Car  Lines,  and  the  People"),  a  chief  cause  being 
the  decli.  in  western  range  cattle  raising.  Cheap- 
ness through  farm  cattle  might  follow.  By  British 
writers  the  cheapening  of  meats  in  free  trade  Great 
Britain  is  today  generally  regarded  as  a  certainty 
with  increase  in  the  Argentine  supply,  as  may  be 
the  case  in  the  United  States.  All  in  all,  in  various 
markets,  cumulative  special  or  coincidental  causes 
for  short  supplies  have  in  recent  years  been  a 
strong  factor  in  higher  prices. 

An  additional  ground  for  hope  of  lower  prices 
of  foodstuffs  for  New  York  exists  in  the  pos  ible 
future  utilization  of  large  areas  of  land  in  the  luist 
at  present  not  employed,  or  but  partly  employed, 
in  production.  Milton  Whitney,  Chief  of  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Scjils.  writes :  "There  are  tens 
of  thousands  of  acres  of  agricultural  lands  in  a 
near-by  radius  of  (Greater  New  York,  which  are 
not  at  present  under  cultivation,"  but  which  "are 
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adapted  to  the  i.n.ducti.m  cf  tnuk  cn.i)s,  f„r  sum- 
mer, fall  and  winter  unc,  fruit,  live  stock  and  dairy 
l)rodncts.-     They   "eouid    he   n.ade  to  supply  to  a 
great  extent  the  New  V.,rk  markets  with  perishable 
foodstufifs    which,    if   properly    handled,    would    in 
my  opinion   not   only   relieve   the  .|uestion  of   the 
food  supply  of  CJreater  Xew  \^.rk  hut  would  to  a 
large  extent  reduce  the  prevailing  high  prices   for 
vegetables,    meats    and    p<,ultry    pnulucts."      This, 
from  one  whose  profession  is  to  get  at  such  facts! 
we  may  accept  as  better  gmdance  for  a  correct  fore- 
cast than  the  statement  .m  the  same  point  made  by 
the  President  of   The   Bronx:     "The  suourbs  of 
the  large  cities  are  taken  up  by  fine  estates  so  that 
they  are  out  of  the  class  of  productive  lands."     The 
study   given   the   local   transportation    methods   of 
Philadelphia  by  Prof.  C.  L.  King  have  caused  Imn 
to   expect   benefits    through    better   trolley    freight 
service  from  farmlands  of  the  vicinity  to'termin'als 
in  various  secti(.ns  of  that  city,     in  Xew  W^vk,  the 
transit    .sy.stems   now    being   extended    have    their 
promise  of  improvements  in  local  freight  carrying. 
The  possibilities  in  mentor  truck  service  .;n  the  prod- 
uce piers  and  in  connection  with  the  markets  are 
also  attracting  .some  attention.     So  p.oceeds.  point 
by  point,  the  practical  '-tru-"-'le  a'-      i  i.i -'i   ^     , 
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As  to  distribution  of   food  through  new  whole- 
sale markets  in  Manhattan :    A  classification  of  the 
various  foodstuffs  which  come  to  the  city  for  sale 
enables  one  to  discriminate  as  to  where  improve- 
ment is  urgent  and  where  none  is  soon  probable. 
Present  methods  have  been  developed,  in  channels 
not  easily  changed,  for  the  transportation  of  each 
class  of  food  supplies  to  its  particular  rail  or  water 
terminals  and  thence  in  part  to  private  storehouses. 
Inquiry  brings  out  the  fact  that  the  sole  class  of 
foodstuffs  in  immediate  pressing;  need  of  improved 
facilities  for  handling  is  country  produce,  and  this 
only  ii  the  height  of  the  season.     Indications  are 
that   i;ll   kinds   may,    in    time,   through    improved 
processes  and  organization,  be  carried  more  cheaply 
and  directly  than  at  present  to  market-places,  com- 
mission men.  wholesalers,  retailers  and  consumers. 
But  that  the  establishment  of  the  system  of  whole- 
sale markets  which  has  been  proposed  will  be  a 
certain  improvement  I  found  generally  doubted  by 
men  in  all  branches  of  marketing  except  some  in 
business  near  the  proposed  markets.    Butter,  cheese, 
and  eggs  have  already,  in  the  downtow^n  West  Side 
district  long  given  over  to  dairy  and  kindred  prod- 
ucts, an  enormous  private  market  generally  regardcii 
35  jt-j^p, ,^qi|)le  to  (li'^.l-.Klge.     At  the  headqiiarters  aiul 
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main  sales  place  of  this  trade,  the  Mercantile  Ex- 
change, the  proposition  to  affect  it  through  the  en- 
larged   West    Washington-Clansevoort    market    is 
treated  with  scorn  and  derision.     Next,  the  meat 
supply,  city  and  western,  goes  most  of  it  in  refriger- 
ator cars  direct  to  scores  of  private  storage  houses 
scattered  in  the  five  boroughs;  Swift  &  Co.  alone 
have  seventeen;  none  hut  a  dreamer  could  today 
propose  confining  wholesale  meat  selling  to  public 
markets  in  New  York :  the  causes  for  concentration 
m   Paris,   London,   and   Berlin— (juarantining  and 
taxation— are  lacking.     Arrivals  in  New  York  of 
fish  and  live  poultry  are  carried  direct  to  their  re- 
spective principal  points  of  sale,  which  are  inde- 
pendent of  other  markets.     Country  produce  is  the 
one  commodity  the  handling  of  which  has  given  a 
show  of  reason  for  the  official  proposal  of  a  sys- 
tem of  costly  wholesale  markets.    Yet  when  the  ob- 
server visits  the  principal  fruit  and  produce  piers 
on  the  North  River,  from  No.  21  to  No.  36.  sees 
the  wide  streets  and  spacious  landings  and  long  row 
of  goods  shelters  called  "bonnets"  in  West  street 
and  talks  with  the  men  who  day  by  day  manage 
the  enormous  arrivals  either  as  dealers  or  trans- 
portation agents,  he  can  understand  their  contempt 
for  proposals  for  a  huge  new  costly  pile  of  munici- 
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p.il  \vaicli'Mi-o>.  stor.iqr  pl.inls.  and  i;oncral  markets, 
iIk"  wIioK"  plan  iiropiu-tl  u])  \)\  iiunrriHt  li'^liiiu'ny 
a'-  tt>  tlu"  rrxi'iiiH'  priuliuiiii;  powi-rs  ni  imiiiifipal 
imiKTtakn\!;>  in  loroiuii  or  MualliT  AnuTii-aii  cities. 
\\  liat  unLjlit  Ik-  ilono  practically  at  little  expense 
(Ml  the  space  and  piers  now  occnpied  l>y  the  West 
W  ashniv;ton-(  iansevoort  market  could  doubtless  Itc 
mailc  a  prolitaMe  study  to  the  city  by  the  tour  as- 
sociations interested  iii  the  nei,i;hl)orhood  which 
unitedly  have  ijiven  countenance  to  the  scheme  for 
tlie  new  eiqht  to  twelve  million  dollar  expansion  of 
that  market.  That  the  latter  project  is  now  tlcad 
i>  iiniie  a  certainty;  it  has  been  more  than  a  year 
beiore  the  community  without  action;  the  marginal 
railway,  winch  was  to  carry  its  supplies,  is  given 
up:  the  iiroject  is  tied  up  with  proposals  for  other 
borough  markets  to  cost  at  least  twenty  million 
dollar,-.  What,  however,  the  associations  have  to 
work  (Ml  as  bases  t  ir  imjirovement  are  the  West 
Washington  market  with  its  adjoining  i)ier  space 
anil  the  liansevoort  market  s(iuare,  the  latter  having 
an  area  of  125.000  S(juare  feet.  Certain  possible 
feature,  for  the  propc-ed  C(.>tly  market,  as  given 
in  the  as-ociati' n-'  pamiihlet.  might  be  embodied 
in  a  less  ambiliou^  plan.  With  the  present  market 
area  lu.'.ughi  up  lu  ii^  ca>y  possibilities,  and  t;;e 
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other  city  markets  ..|KTatnl  t..  tlieir   ftilU-st  extent 
acconiin.s;  to  nin.leni  metli..(ls.  Ilio  w  h.ilesalinj;:  link 
with   iiudiiiint,'  snpplies  ini^ht   he   well  enout^rh  se- 
cured pendiiij^r  the  immediate  !>:eiieral  transforma- 
tion of  the  metropolis.     In  the  matter  of  handlinc; 
produce  alone,  free  i)ushcarts  and  open-air  markets 
might  effect  radical  chanties  in  costs  and  methods. 
Viewed  broadly,  as  clearly  illustrated  in  the  pres- 
ent  state   of   the    New    York   market   system,   the 
science  of  city  market  e.stahlishment  and  manao^e- 
ment  is  only  in  its  infancy.     Municipal  market  of- 
ficials everywhere  are  usually  occui)ied   merely  in 
the  details  of  administration.     I\I.  (leorges  Rouge. 
the  chief  of  the  Paris  bureau,  a  master  of  his  du- 
ties, expressed  these  sentiments  on  this  point:     "I 
regret  that  there  have  been  no  relations  establisheJ 
between   the  market  authi>rities  of  the   four  great 
cities  of  which  you  speak.     Xo  commissions  have 
visited  from  one  of  these  cities  to  another,  so  far 
as  I  know,   in  this  generation.     I  low  the  various 
market  sy.stems  have  risen  out  of  the  past  ha.s  not 
been  traced,  to  the  benefit  of  us  ail."     I  .'e  Massy, 
who  went  to  England  in  i86j,  representing  tlic  De- 
partment  of   Agriculture  of   I'Vance.    was  the   last 
Frenchman  to  investigate  London  methods  and  give 
a  complete  comparative  study  of  the  market  estab- 
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lishmcnts  of  I.ondou  anil  f'aris.  There  is  not  one 
book  in  the  !?ritisli  inuseuiu  on  London  or  other 
markets.  The  American  "Special  Libraries"  num- 
ber. March,  nji^.  jj[ivinjj;  a  list  of  jniblications  on 
markets,  the  result  of  diligent  research,  revealed 
the  paucity  of  comprehensive  inquiry  into  the  sub- 
ject. 
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XVn      A  METROPOLITAN   MARKET  SYS- 
TEM, CUT-PRICE  AND  COSTLESS. 

In  brief,  here  is  what  I  advocate: 

1.  Ambulant   street   vending,    free  to  all 

comers,  limited  in  range  otily  by  ne- 
cessary health  laws  and  any  higher 
social  exigencies  of  other  trafnc. 

2.  Open-air  markets,  to  be  helil  for  a  few 

hours  semi-weekly  or  tri-weekly.  in 
street  or  park  or  other  public  space. 
in  any  quarter  of  Greater  New  Ynrk 
where  bodies  of  consumers  may  de- 
mand them ;  free  to  all  vendors  either 
of  foodstuffs  or  manufacturer!  articles 
of  household  or  personal  use. 

3.  Existing  public  markets  to  be  used  to 

the  fullest  extent  through  modern 
methods — auctioning,  licensing  the 
market  commission  men.  selling  by 
sample,  ordering  from  producers  for 
direct  delivery,  encouraging  the  at- 
tendance of  local  producers. 

Not  a  complete  system,  granted ;  only  a  fair  be- 
ginning, at  the  wide  base.  But  the  principle  is  cor- 
rect ;  results  would  tell  at  once  Ncj  other  project 
yet  made  public  affords  the  immediately  possiI;Ie 
foundation   for  a   fully  rounded-out.  naturaMv  dc- 
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vil(i|H'(l  s\>««.-iii,  luTinittin^  frcf  play  to  every  form 
«»l'  Ixith  whnlosaliii^^  and  rctailiiijj  footlstuffs  in  New 

V..rk. 
loiiMinuTs'  rif^lits  arc  the  main  ijuide  to  these 

ri'li'nii>. 

(  t'n>-miu'r>  liavo  a  (.oiiuiuniity  rijjfht  to  the  benefits 
nt  iri'o  amliiilaiit  |)ii>liiart  selliiii;.  A  certain  pri- 
mary beui'fil  wi'iiKl  be  t^eiieral  eihu'ation  as  to  the 
positive  ri^bt  of  tlic  ma>ses  to  service  on  and 
tbroni;b  tlie  liii;b\vay.  (."oiiMimers  are  afforded  by 
jnisbeart  seibni;^  a  choice  between  outdoor  and  in- 
door iiuTi. bants;  are  infonned  tbrongh  the  cart 
di>play>  as  to  prices,  tpiabties  and  snppbes  of  food; 
arc  [!:■  rcotcil  tbroui^b  the  elastic  niunbcrs  of  ven- 
dors from  combinations  to  uphold  prices.  The  push- 
cart brings  the  articles  sold  to  the  test  of  daylip;ht; 
pives  the  buyer  a  varieil  choice;  otTers  comparisons 
with  storekeepers"  stocks  and  jjrices ;  encourages 
an  iiurease  oi  supplies;  frees  buyers  from  "the 
attack. "  >ubtle  or  ag^gressive.  when  in  the  hands  of 
iiuioor  .<alcsmen ;  brings  to  consumer.;  what  is 
wanted,  when  and  where  it  is  wanted,  at  home  or 
work>h'  >p. 

C'ti-unur-  have  a  right,  if  they  have  any  rights 
in  the  ai^cncies  of  social  progress,  to  the  service  of 
pu^hoari  vendors  who  arc  free.     I  he  free  vendor  is 
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a  different  being  from  the  harried  "coninuTcial  mit- 
cast"  who  has  loni;  l^.^.Jy  known  to  the  streets  ot 
New  York.     Vet  wliat  this  viitiiu  of  the  policemen 
under  orders  and  of  the  predatMry  acts  ..f  padrone, 
politician  and  storekcc|KT  has  hccii  ahle  to  accom- 
phsli    as    miildk-man    nean-st    the    people   of    small 
means  indicates  the  possi!)iJitics  that  lie  in  him  if 
not  per>ccutcd  throui,di  unjust  law.      lie  ouijht  to 
utilize  the  streets  Ie.t,ntimately  for  the  pul)lic  ^'o,.d. 
His  occupation  puts  to  social  use  much  otherwise 
unemployahle  labor  and  unserviceable  capital,  to  the 
smallesi  units:  gives  small  home  producers  oppor- 
tunity to  find  sales;  employs  the  infirm  and  elderly: 
relieves    the    city    from    a    part   of    its    charitable 
charge:  anove  all.  regulates  the  prices  of  r,ther  sell- 
ers to  the  masses.     Berlin,  in  closing  most  of  its 
streets  to  pushcart  vendors,  it  is  tiow  seen  bv  its 
market  officials,  created  and    for  years  itiaintained 
special  advantages  for  the  rapidly  growing  depart- 
ment-store provision  sections.     The   forcible  with- 
drawal of  Xew  ^'ork•s  pushcart  ven.lors  from  many 
streets  during  the  last  year,  and  their  concentration 
by  the  police  mostly   in  small  downtown  (b^-tricts. 
have  lessened  seriously  the  sales  of  the  craft,  ac- 
cording    ;  common  complaint  of  its  memliers.     It 
is  evident  that  West  Side  and  central  fact.,rv  and 
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other  employes  cannot  walk  blocks  ^  their  limch 
hour  to  reach  the  fixed  pushcart  str:;i  markets  a, 
now  temporarily  established,  nor  Cir;  houswives 
of  distant  districts  make  use  of  them  in  their  buy- 
ing. Consequently,  among  these  classes  of  buyers 
thousands  of  persons  forced  to  economize  closely 
are  today  paying  store  prices  for  their  fruit  or 
going  without  it  in  hunger.  In  other  words,  this 
clearing  of  the  pushcart  men  from  many  streets 
has  given  rise  to  a  storekeeper's  tax  on  the  poor, 
not  calculable  but  undoubtedly  onci :  us.  Conjec- 
ture might  reasonably  place  the  tax  in  money  at 
tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  a  week,  while  the  tax 
on  human  force  through  insufficient  feeding  is  be- 
yond estimate.  The  New  York  "Medical  Times" 
quotes  Professor  Giddings,  of  Columbia  Univer- 
•■^ity:  "It  is  a  conservative  estimate  that  one-third 
of  the  peoi)le  in  the  large  cities  of  the  country  do 
not  get  enouf^h  to  eat." 

Pushcart  vendors  if  made  free  in  New  York 
might  be  expected  to  rise  in  worth  and  efficiency  of 
service  to  the  level  at  which  their  similars  stand  in 
London  and  Paris.  Men  having  the  pride  of  free 
citizens  would  in  increasing  numbers  enter  the  oc- 
cujiation;  they  would  learn  to  co-operate — in  buy- 
ing,   in  maintaining   trade   discipline,    in   bettering 
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their  stock  and  increasing  its  varieties.     T,,  sell  in 
New  York's  streets  is  now  criminal;  it  ought  in  jus- 
tice to  be  respectable.     "Another  raid  of  peddlers 
in  Harlem;  forty  lucked  up!"  ought  to  be  impossi- 
ble as  a  newspaper  he     ;ng.     "Is  it  true  that  the 
peddk.     will  not  clean  up  their  litter?"     I  asked  a 
police  officer  while  looking  at  a  line  of  vendors' 
carts  in  a  tolerated  quarter.    "Not  on  my  post,"  he 
replied.     "Look  along  the  street  there ;  it  is  as  clean 
as  a  grocery  floor."     Several  patrolmen  told  me  the 
pushcart  men  were  in  general  anxious  to  obey  the 
law  on  every  point  except  going  where  they  were 
forbidden,  which  at  present   is  almost  the' entire 
street  area  of  the  city. 

"Is  the  pushcart  trade  a  benefit  to  the  masses, 
and  are  the  vendors  a  sufficiently  responsible  class 
to  perform  this  work  to  their  own  credit  and  the 
good  of  society?"    This  question  I  put  to  the  Chief 
of  the  Markets  Bureau  of  Paris,  to  the  Chief   .-. 
spector  of  Berlin's  Central  Markets,  and  to  the  Ch.ef 
Officer  of  the  London  County  Council  Public  Con- 
trol Department.     In  each  case  the  reply  was  em- 
phatically in  the  affirmative.     "What  is  the  special 
service  performed  by  the  coster?"     I  asked  at  the 
London  County  Council's  offices.    "The  speedy  dis- 
posal of  a  glut,"  was  the  prompt  reply.    "Apples  or 
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other  fruit,  strawberries  or  other  berries,  potatoes 
and  vegetables,  every  sort  of  produce  in  its  hijjh 
season,  might  be  a  drug  in  the  market  and  much  of 
it  left  on  the  producers'  hands,  were  it  not  for  the 
street  vendors.     These,  some  of  whom  m.y  be  for 
the  moment  among  the  unemployed  or  the  casual 
workers,  catch  wind  of  a  glut  and  they  seem  to 
spring  from  the  earth  to  spread  the  welcome  cheap 
food  all  over  London.     This  is  a  great  boon  to  the 
underfed  poor,  for  withojit  the  coster  the  overplus 
of   the   day's   market   would    never   reach   them." 
•Then,"  was  the  next  inquiry,  "the  farmer  or  mar- 
ket gardener,  realizing  something  on  his  shipment, 
is  encouraged  to  get  to  work  again,  producing:  if 
he  suffered  a  total  loss  he  would  be  discouraged?" 
"True,  and  so  he  is  kept  at  his  work  with  confidence 
in  some  gain.     The  street  vendor  thus  on  the  one 
hand   helps  to   employ   the  producer   and   on   the 
other  to  feed  the  people."     In  New  York,  a  girl 
stenographer,  writing  to  the  press,  used  this  Lon- 
doner's word  "boon" :     "The  fruit  peddlers  are  a 
boon  to  a  majority  of  employes  down  town,  whose 
luncheon  consists  chiefly  in  just  the  fruit  they  buy 
from  these  peddlers."     An  East  Side  factorv  hand 
said  to  me:     "The  mothers  of  many  young  girls 
where  I  work  give  them  five  cents  for  their  lunch. 
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They  can  buy  double  the  apples  and  oranges  with 
it  from  the  j)ed(Iler  that  they  can  from  the  fruit 
store."     At  half  the  present  prices  of   fruit-stand 
stock  a  million  self-denying  New  York  poor  might 
when  hungry  eat  twice  the  (|uantity  they  do  now. 
The  consumer  has  the  right  to  rid  himself  of  the 
padrone,   the   politician,   and   the   storekeeper   who 
rents  street-space  to  peddlers.     It  is  the  consumer 
-ho  when  buying  in  the  street  now  pays  the  cumu- 
lative blackmail  or  private  taxes  of  these  birds  of 
prey  on  what  ir,  a  beneficial  and  should  be  a  wholly 
legitimate  trade.     He  should  be  able  to  buy  any- 
where in  New  York  from  a  peddler  uninterfered 
with  while  within  his  rights.     "I  was  once  selling 
to  a  customer  in   front  of  the  Mansion  House  in 
London,"  said  a  New  York  East  Side  ex-coster- 
monger.  "when  a  bobby  ordered  me  to  move  on, 
and  as  I  kept  at  mv  sale  started  to  arrest  me.    'Oh, 
no:'  said  the  customer:   'we  are  both  within  the 
law,  and  I'll  see  the  coster  safe  through  at  the  po- 
lice station.'     There  was  no  arrest." 

The  consumer  has  -  right  to  the  cheap  and  con- 
venient service  of  the  semi-weekly  or  tri-weekly 
open-air  market.  Survivor,  in  Paris,  London,  and 
the  Berlin  suburban  municipalities,  of  the  two 
forms  of  public  retail  markets-»thc  housed  and  the 
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Open — this  type  is  one  of  the  successful  commer- 
cial adaptations  to  city  needs.  The  turn  for  or 
against  any  method  in  trade  may  result  on  the  sav- 
ing of  one  cent  in  ten  or  the  avoidance  of  a  mo- 
ment's inconvenience  in  purchasing.  But  open-air 
markets  have  numerous  and  considerable  advan- 
tages. "Why,"  asks  the  family  buyer,  "should  mar- 
ket dealers  sit  all  week  in  stalls  to  sell  to  the  people 
of  a  neighborhood  the  food  that  may  be  bought  in 
a  few  hours  on  two  or  three  days?"  The  query 
suggests,  for  the  permanent  indoor  stallholders,  un- 
avoidable "overhead  charges,"  stale  stock  replen- 
ished by  small  purchases,  and  tacit  agreements  as 
to  prices.  In  the  housed  market,  moreover,  the  sell- 
er's maneuvres  are  for  the  best  price  from  each 
straggling  buyer,  for  he  can  hold  his  stock  in  .stor- 
age ;  but  in  the  open-air  market,  the  seller's  incentive 
first  of  all  is  sales  to  the  market-day's  concourse, 
and  he  is  loth  to  load  up  again  and  carry  stock 
away.  The  purchaser  going  through  a  housed  daily 
market  often  passes  alone  rows  of  stalls;  he  is  eyed, 
"sized  up,"  and  probably  solicited  by  vendors,  while 
he  is  reluctant  to  betray  in  petty  expenditures  his 
enforced  economies;  on  the  contrary,  moving  along 
in  an  open-air  market  the  small  purchaser  is  one 
of  a  bu.sy   crowd,   is   undisturbed   in    forming  his 
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judgment,   and   in  buying  can  order,   unobserv-d, 
quantities  to  suit  liis  purse.    The  free  open-air  mar- 
ket is  a  demr  .atic  meeting  nhce.  where  the  small- 
est transient  seller  may  meet  the  smallest  casual 
buyer,  to  the  benefit  of  both.    In  an  occasional  mar- 
ket, circumstances   favor  bargains,  especially  just 
before  closing  time;  in  a  permanent  market,  cir- 
cumstances favor  holding  stock  back.     The  open- 
air  market  selling  goes  off  freely  with  a  rush.     A 
housed  market  has   troublesome  regulations,   such 
as  the  three  hours'  suspension  for  cleaning  during 
the  afternoons    in   the   Berlin   system.      The  pro- 
ducer who  sells  in  an  open-air  market  is  gaining 
meantime  through  the  growth  of  his  crops  and  ani- 
mals at  home ;  the  stall-holding  non-producing  deal- 
er must  make  all  his  profit  from  handling  his  little 
stock.     At  an  open-air  market  are  producers  desir- 
ous of  selling  their  fresh  stock,  consisting  of  all 
varieties  and   qualities  of  the  day,   at   prizes  an- 
nounced  on   cards  to  catch   the  attention  of   the 
passer-by;   in   a  housed   market  are  dealers,   who 
combinedly  guard  against  redundancy  of  supplies, 
and  who  often  do  not  label  prices  for  the  best  ar- 
ticles, the  customer  being  usually  obliged  to  stop 
and  ask  before  he  can  settle  in  his  mind  whether 
he  can  afford  to  buy.    "Confidence  in  the  price  and 
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Its  advantaj^'-t's   involve-  a  nu-ntal   operation  before 
deciding-  to  l)iiy."  the  Chief  of  Statistics  for  France 
-said  to  me  in  exjjlanation  of  the  t'-ck  of  the  trad.' 
uhen  sellers  do  not  show  their  prices;  "and  th-l 
operation  is  facilitated  when  goods  are  displayed  i,, 
a  clear  light  and  marked  by  price  cards.     When 
merely  told  the  price,  the  (jueslioning  and  confused 
customer  may  make  a  regrettable  hurried  decision." 
A  Londoner,  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  proposed 
borough  housed  markets  of  a  decade  ago,  gave  me 
this   point    from   his   experience:     "The  preference 
for  open-air  markets  is  a  phenomenon  of  psychol- 
ogy.    Our  people  in  London  will  not  go  into  an 
arcade  market"  (one  with  rows  of  stalls).     "They 
stay  in  the  open,  for  one  thing,  for  the  paradoxical 
reason  that  they  want  to  keep  their  business   to 
themselves.     The  shy  individual  is  lost  in  the  bus- 
tling mass.   Buyers  want  to  know  price,  quality  and 
probable  origin  of  stock,  all  at  a  glance,  and  don'i 
want  to  be  singled  out  and  bothered  by  the  impor 
tunities  of  sellers  as  they  walk  along,  looking  at 
the  displays." 

Open-air  markets  are  economical  to  the  city,  be- 
ing located  or  removed  without  cost,  to  suit  neigh- 
borhood changes;  market  halls  are  immovable, 
costly  to  establish,  and  sources  of  loss  while  fail- 
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ing.     A   oinm.ssion  of   Jicrlin  otlicials   which   in 
•  906  vKsitccI  the  lar«:er  cities  of  Cermanv  and    \us- 
tr.a-Hun.qary   to   investigate  markets,  say  in  their 
report  CT.er.dit  liher  einc  Infonnationsreise.- i,aj;je 
63):     -As   in   Derlin.   the  puhhc  of   Vienna  and 
Biuiai^est  shou-  a  preference  for  free  open-air  mar- 
kets to  closed-in  market  halls."    The  reasons  there- 
tor  take  up  several  pages  of  the  report,  the  con- 
chision  heino-:     "The  district  halls  seem  to  be  losing 
the.r   warnmt    for  existence   and   to  he   inevitably 
approachn.^-  their  end/"     Fifty-eight  Italian  cities, 
inclnding  a  number  in  the  inclement  Alpine  regions,' 
have  open-air  markets   ( -Annuario  Statistico  delle 
C.tta   Jtahane."   ,910).     In  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  towns  and 
districts    having   market    systems   (luite   invariably 
have  open  market-places  ('-Municipal  Year  Book,' 
191-^).      An  article  in  the  February,  1913,  issue  of 
-The  American  City."'   describing  the  market,  in 
71  cities  and  towns  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, mentioned  47  as  being  in  the  open,  having  open 
annexes,  .r  being  attended  by  farmers,  presumably 
in  the  open. 

In  the  light  of  the.^e  facts,  it  mav  safely  be  ex- 
pected that  New  York-,  present  admim^lration's 
'permanent  -hfltfr*-,!  ,-,n..^i.f..    ••  u.    ■ 
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mercial  drawlKick  of  "inark'.-t  halls"  or  "housed 
markets,"  will  fail  to  meet  public  needs.  If  the 
pushcart  vendors  obtain  their  just  freedom  in  the 
streets,  such  markets  will  be  abandoned  by  most  of 
them;  if  the  stallholder  must  pay  for  the  hauling 
of  his  stock  from  the  wholesalers  and  also  a  rental 
for  his  market  stall,  he  will  be  obliged  to  meet  the 
competition  of  dealers  appearing  in  private  store- 
rooms better  placed. 

The  consumer  has  a  social  and  a  legal  right  to  the 
uses,  individually  or  through  his  purveyors,  of  pub- 
lic space  for  wholesale  marketing  purposes.  \Vhat 
space  or  spaces  should  be  so  used  is  a  question  of 
convenience  to  the  community.  The  public  whole- 
sale market  is  a  lime-saving  device;  it  is  in  cases  a 
method  of  obviating  w'aste  in  hauling,  a  common 
I'round  for  sellers  and  buyers,  a  mean-  of  collecting 
goods  for  inspection  by  consumers  or  officials. 
From  various  angles  it  is  seen  as  a  fair  for  the 
exhibition  and  comparison  of  commodities ;  a  cen- 
tre for  ready  transfer  or  delivery;  an  exchange  for 
dealers ;  a  testing  place  for  samples ;  a  source  of 
direct  supply  for  retailers.  All  countries  of  our 
civilization  recognize  the  use  of  common  areas  for 
the  sale  of  foodstuffs  ia  bui'--.,  as  they  do  highways 
for  the  transportation  oi"   fooUstufifs.     Recent  de- 
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vcl,>p„K-nt.s.  l.oucvcr.  ,„  ,|„  lar^v,-  ,,t,i,s  have  left 

un-scttlcl  UTtau,  .j.KMH.ns  .„■  ,,.,lav  and  cxpcd.ency 
relative  t..  .he  junsd,ct,n„  of  (he  puhhc  ad.nini.tra- 
tK.n  an.l  to  the  expenduure..  advisable  in  establish- 
ing wholesale  market..     The  tendency  in   I'aris  is 
dearly  to  a   fallin^o;  off  i„  the   importance  of  the 
UMUral  Halls  and  to  an  increase  in  the  marketing 
l>usme.-,s  at  railway  terminals;  in  Ilerlm  the  whole- 
sale market  ,s  in  no  wi>e  the  man.  wholesale  agency 
'-r   ll'c   c.ty-s   snpphes:    in    London,    the   sales   of 
Covem  (,arden  and  of  the  connno<l,ties  other  than 

meat  and  h>h  m  the  city-s  >ystem  have  stead.ly  fallen 
away  m  proportion  to  population.  In  .\e\v  York 
the  Idea  of  eas.ly  transferring,  through  imagined 
economies,  the  enormou>  sale>  at  pier.  an<l'  rail- 
road yards  and  private  warehouses  to  public  whole- 
sale markets  is  (juixotic. 

Consumers  have  the  hr>t  right  of  o.n.derat.on 
as  between  them.elves  and  the  provision  .tore  deal- 
ers  m  the  matter  of  highwav  market   service      It 
■s  not  a  certainty  that  substantia!  storekeepers  would 
be  senou.ly  injured  by  free  .treet  selhng.      \s  it  ,. 
no  sooner  doe.  .>ne  of  them  Inuld  up  a  fair  cu.tom 
than,    m  a   basement   or  a   "hole    in   the    wall"   a 
small  c.,n.petUor-who  nught  follow  street  peddlin- 
H   pernntted-appears.   u,   .pl,t   up  hi.   trade      As 
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already  noted.  w'.R-rcvcr  a  colk-ctinii  of  pushcart 
dealers  or  an  open-air  t"  irkel  is  established,  "a 
commercial  atmosphere'  is  created,  soon  to  he 
shared  in  hy  merchants  in  stores  about  the  mar- 
kets. These  learn  the  value  ttJ  themselves  of  the 
street  vendors. 

Consumers,  of  course,  have  valid  and  important 
rights  to  he  defended  in  the  remoter  economic 
spheres  of  transportation,  produce  exchanges,  the 
"packing"  industry,  and  commission  men's  asso- 
ciations. But  the  operations  of  these  agencies  are 
far  from  the  usual  direct  intluence  of  individual 
consumers.  The  wrongs  in  this  respect  are  being 
reached  by  legislation  at  the  pace  at  which  law- 
making marches.  To  advise  consumers  to  devote 
time  and  force  in  that  line  of  effort  and  patiently 
await  results  is  to  mock  at  them. 

The  consumer  has  rights,  small  and  great,  as 
against  both  the  sellers  and  the  authorities,  which 
he  might  etifectively  insist  on  through  organization. 
In  his  program  for  reform  he  might  announce  these 
as  among  his  minor  rights:  To  require  public  ven- 
dors to  designate  by  a  card  the  price  of  each  com- 
modity on  sale;  to  have  stock  so  arranged  as  to 
permit  choice  at  the  prices  advertised ;  to  examine 
purchases  before  payment;  to  have  means  of  re- 
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portinj;  at  once  sales  of  tinlawfiil  ^^xuls;  tr)  oppose 
advancTs  in  pfkx-  hy  iiikIuc  units,  siuli  as  live  cents 
where  one  nu^ht  be  warranted.  In  a  larjjer  way, 
associated  consumers  niit,dit  include  as  ri^^hlfnl  de- 
mands :  To  have  accurate  information,  day  hy  day. 
of  the  current  prices  in  all  markets  under  public 
authority;  to  have  ready  access  to  publicly  regu- 
lated weighing  stations;  to  be  protected  from  re- 
sales in  public  markets;  to  have  purchases  sold  by 
weight  on  the  asking;  to  get  at  the  movements 
and  prices  of  the  market  through  auctioning;  to 
ha'c  speculation  in  market  stands  or  stalls  i)re- 
vented  through  weekly  tenancies;  to  have  the  field 
of  marketing  kept  clear  of  licenses,  tolls,  combina- 
tions or  unjustifiable  restrictions;  to  have  every 
modern  public  and  private  agency  oi)erating  in  the 
markets  in  its  appropriate  sphere,  to  the  common 
profit. 

The  consumer's  rights!  Tf  a  right  is  worth  hav- 
ing it  is  worth  fighting  for.  To  know  his  rights 
and  fight  for  them  in  their  good  order  is.  princi- 
pally, "The  Consumer's  Part." 

Also,  if  the  consumer  is  to  act  intelligently,  his 
part  includes  carefully  weighing  the  various  proj- 
ects before  the  public  for  reducing  the  prices  not 
only  of  his  table  necessaries  but  many  other  arti- 
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clcs  nf  household  and  [Kisonal  consiitiiptioii  Which 
project  is  i)Iainly  practical?  Which  hrinj^s 
economies  within  sii^ht?  Which  can  come  without 
expense?  Which  recjuires  little  ort,'anized  effort? 
Which  is  the  outcome  of  a  try-out  in  other  p;rcat 
cities?  Which  will  give  every  one  opportunity  to 
sell?  Wliich  will  at  once  help  one's  neijjjhhor? 
Which  asks  nothing  from  the  public  funds?  Which 
is  the  result  of  an  international  study?  Which  com- 
pares projects  of  all  forms  and  kinds,  giving  due 
consideration  to  each?  Which  is  disinterested? 
Which  carries  its  own  clear  evidence  of  a  general 
benefit  ? 

On  the  challenge  implied  in  this  interrogatory,  it 
is  for  time  to  render  the  verdict. 


The  followinK  pages  contain  advertisements  of  a 
few  of  the  Macmillan  books  on  kindred  subjects 
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THE  PURCHASING 
POWER  OF  MONEY 

A  STUDY  OF  THE  CAUSES  DETERMINING 
THE  GENERAL  LEVEL  OF  PRICES 

AN  EXPLANATION  OF  THE  RISE  IN  THE  COST  OF  LIVING 
BETWEEN   1896   AND   1913 

Nrw  Edition 

BY  IRVING  FISHER 

Yale  University 

Author  of  "The  Rate  of  Inicrest,"  "The  Nature  of  Capital  and 
Income,"  "A  Brief  Introduction  to  the  Intinitesimal  Calculus,"  etc. 

Cloth,  Svo,  50s  pp.,  $3.00  net;  by  mail,  $j.i8 

What  the  Leading  Reviewers  say  of 
"The  Purchasing  Power  of  Money" 

Professor  S.  J.  Chapman,  Manchester  University,  says:  "The 
kernel  of  this  book  contains  liie  results  of  a  brilliant  piece  of  research, 
in  which,  after  discussion  of  the  theory  of  the  value  of  money,  an 
attempt  is  made  to  establish  the  truth  of  the  quantity  theory  induc- 
tively." 

"In  the  opinion  of  the  reviewer,  this  iKwk  is  a  magnificent  achieve- 
ment. .  .  .  The  research  of  which  a  brief  account  has  been 
Riven  in  this  notice  will  add  greatly  to  the  renown  which  its  author 
has  already  fully  earned  by  his  two  volumes  on  'Capital"  and  'In- 
terest' respectively,  and  by  his  report  to  the  .\mcrican  Senate  on  the 
'Conservation  of  \'ital  Forces.' "—yo;rr;/(i/  of  Hie  Royal  Statistical 
Society,  Vol.  LXXIV,  Part  VII. 

"It  is  timely  to  recall  the  views  expressed  by  the  professor  in  his 
new  book,  'The  Purchasing  Power  of  Money,'  whii  h  has  two  marked 
characteristics.  Firstl>,  it  gives  a  prcision  never  before  attained 
or  attempted  regarding  the  effect  of  the  quantity  of  money  in  circu- 
lation ufjon  prices,  either  in  raising  or  lowering  them. 

"Secondly,  it  proposes  a  remedy  which  is  both  in  accord  with  the 
principles  of  classical  economists,  and  v  ch  is  yet  progressive 
enough  to  satisfy  the  most  advanced  tho  u  ,t  of  this  progressive 
ix^t."— Times,  New  York  Citv. 
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BUSINESS 

ORGANIZATION  AND 

COMBINATION 

An  Analysis  of  the  Evolution  and  Nature  of  Business  Organiza- 
tion in  the  United  States  and  a  Tentative  Solution 
of  the  Corporation  and  Trust  Problems 

BY  LEWIS  H.   HANEY,  PH.D. 

Professor  of  Economics  in  the  University  of  Texas.    Author 
of  "A  Congressional   History  of  Railways"  aud 
"History  of  Economic  Thought." 


Cloth,  8vo,  $2.00  net 


Dr.  Haney  in  his  treatment  of  business  organization  recognizes 
two  kinds:  business  that  is  productive  from  the  social  point  of  view, 
and  business  that  is  productive  only  from  the  individual  point  of 
view,  .\ccording  to  the  social  point  of  view,  business  is  productive 
when  it  adds  to  the  net  sum  of  goods  and  services  which  men  want ; 
that  is,  when  the  amount  of  food,  clothes,  books,  automobiles,  teach- 
ing, medical  service,  etc.,  is  increased.  But  individuals  mc»y  grow 
rich  in  ways  which  do  not  increase  the  net  sum  of  goods  and  services 
and  still  be  actively  engaged  in  business,  or  in  production  from  the 
individual  standpoint.  A  large  part  of  advertising  is  merely  acquisi- 
tive, not  adding  anything,  but  taking  for  one  business  man  what 
another  business  man  loses.  So  it  is  with  some  "speculation"  and 
some  middlemen's  activities.  But  all  this,  when  recognized  as  lawful 
and  when  the  price  is  freely  paid.  Dr.  Haney  calls  "business";  and 
in  the  long  run,  he  holds,  the  test  of  a  good  business  man  is  simply 
the  amount  of  income  or  private  gain  which  he  acquires  legally.  In 
his  treatment  Dr.  Haney  has  recognized  "business"  to  include  some 
activities  which  add  nothing  to  the  sum  total  of  society's  wealth. 
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THE  CREDIT  SYSTEM 

BY  W.  G.  LANGWORTHY  TAYLOR 

Emeritus  Professor  of  roliiical  Kconomy  in  the 
University  of  Nebraska 


Cloth,  Svo,  322  pp. 

This  book  treats  the  subject  of  money  from  an  entirely  original 
point  of  view.  It  endeavors  to  explain  financial  phenomena  rather 
than  merely  to  describe  them.  It  closely  connects  speculation  and 
promotion  with  general  prices,  and  also  e.xplains  the  relation  of  credit 
to  money. 

The  theory  advanced  by  the  author  is  the  dynamic  one  that  price 
fluctuation  is  itself  a  normal  phenomenon,  depending  upon  the  inter- 
acting interests  of  various  orderly  groups  of  producers  and  tinanciers, 
and  traceable  through  successive  stages,  whether  nominal  purchasing 
power  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  normal  or  abnormal  credit. 

The  book  will  prove  one  of  practical  interest  to  the  thoughtful 
business  man  and  a  source  of  stimulation  to  college  students. 


THE  ECONOMICS  OF 
ENTERPRISE 

BY  HERBERT  J.  DAVENPORT 

Professor  of  Economics  in  the  University  of  Missouri. 

In  this  volume  Professor  Davenport  presents  the  affirmative  and 
constructive  asj>ects  of  the  [lositions  established  in  his  critical  study. 
Value  and  Distribution.  In  simi)le  terms  and  in  compact  orderly 
treatment  he  makes  accessible  to  the  wide  economic  public  the 
issues,  the  controversies  and  (he  conclusions  which  together  sum  up 
into  the  modern  economics.  .\s  the  work  is  primarily  an  objective 
study  oi  the  facts  of  modern  trade  and  business,  its  [)oint  of  view  is 
that  of  the  enterpriser.  .\  consistent  acceptance  of  this  competitive 
point  of  view  compels  a  general  restatement  of  economic  principles 
and  a  reclassification  of  the  facts  of  economic  life. 
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ECONOMICS  OF 
BUSINESS 

BY  NORRIS  A.  BRISCO,  PH.D. 

Instructor  in  PoliUcal  Science  in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 


Cloth,  xiv  +  3go  pp.,  index,  izmo,  $1.50  net 


Business  principles  and  methods  are  discussed  in  this  volume  in 
clear,  untechnica'  language,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the 
work  one  which  may  be  read  intelligently  by  the  novice  and  with 
profit  by  the  business  man,  and  which  may  be  used  to  advantage 
as  a  text  in  college  courses.  The  author's  knowledge  of  business 
conditions  and  methods  is  based  upon  his  personal  experience,  his 
work  in  the  classroom,  and  his  study  of  the  publicly  and  privately 
expressed  views  of  the  leading  experts  in  the  various  lines  of  business 
activity.  Among  the  topics  treated  are  Organization,  Management, 
Cost  Accounting,  Efficiency  of  Methods,  Laljor,  Buying,  Selling, 
Advertising,  Money  and  Credit,  Copyrights  and  Patents. 
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CO-OPERATION    IN 
AGRICULTURE 


BY  G.  HAROLD  POWELL 

(Rural  Science  Series) 


Cloth,  izmo.,  $1.50  net;  postpaid,  $1.62 


This  book  deals  with  the  general  principles  of  co-operation.  How 
to  organize  co-operative  societies,  how  to  finance  them,  simple  orpan- 
izations  and  constitutional  doruments,  by-laws  and  Renerai  advice 
as  to  the  administration  of  the  associations  or  societies  are  all  con- 
sidered. 

The  author  describes  at  some  lenKlh  the  most  famous  orRaniza- 
tions,  such  as  those  which  are  handling  citrus  fruits  in  California, 
the  farmers'  grain  elevators  systems  and  the  present  co-operation  in 
the  creamery  and  butter  business. 

This  book  is  one  that  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  farmer  or 
agricultural  student,  for  a  more  practical  guide  to  organized  farm- 
ing and  its  co-operative  societies  has  not  been  written. 

"The  book  distinguishes  between  associations  for  profit  and  for 
mutual  benefit;  it  is  valuable  in  its  warnings  as  to  the  application  and 
changing  of  existing  laws,  as  to  the  methods  of  operation,  and  as  to 
the  spirit  of  membership,  so  vital  to  success."— A'ro'  York  Post. 

"It  is  a  mass  of  detailed  instruction  in  every  kind  of  work  on  the 
farm,  in  the  garden  and  fruit  raising  indusliks."— Philadelphia 
Telegraph. 

"The  book  should  be  read  by  all  person  contemplating  the  forma- 
tion of  a  co-operative  association."— yr/i/oit  Farmer. 
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